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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


THE translator wishes to say in self-defence that she 
has always known that it was impossible to translate 
Heine’s lyrics; so when the task set her required at- 
tempting the impossible, she did so with only the 
faintest hope that hers would be no worse than other 
attempts. As she foresees, however, the irritation 
which will be felt by reviewers who have the original 
Heine lines in mind and heart, she suggests that their 
best mode of shaming the translator is to produce at 
once a better version, thereby serving her, the reader, 


and the great poet himself. 
L. Cocw:. 
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THE SARDONIC SMILE 


BOOK I 
HARRY 


I 
HE LOOKS AT THE WORLD IN WONDER' 


ONE July day in the year 1807, a little broad-shouldered 
man with a pale face stood at the high bay window of a 
castle in the extreme east of Germany. He sought with 
glance and thought to penetrate the strange, hidden 
world that lay before him, alluring, enticing, but inac- 
cessible. Napoleon, lord of Europe, was looking across 
into the only land that was still closed to him, Russia. 
Proudly he raised his powerful head and drew in his 
tight lips tighter. His eyes shone for a moment and an 
inner voice spoke: I WILL! 

At the same time, far away, in a city on the Rhine, a 
poor little Jewish boy stood in the narrow court of a 
dark house and sought with glance and thought to pene- 
trate into the strange, hidden world that lay before him, 
alluring, enticing, but inaccessible. He was looking over 
into a large and lovely garden, from which he was cut 
off by a white picket fence. He dropped his small head 
and turned his large dark eyes, with their tired look of 
renunciation, away from the fenced-off distance. A 
strange old smile drew down his lips and he turned away 
from the boundary line. 
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In the lovely garden, on the other side of the fence, 
two clear voices were heard. A boy and a girl ap- 
proached, playing. The boy on the far side of the fence 
turned back again and laid his hand on it as if to hold it, 
and looked at the two children playing. The boy might 
be the same age as he and the girl two years younger. 
They looked alike, were tall, slender, lithe, and of a 
healthy color. Their hair shimmered, a golden blond, 
their blue eyes shone, noticeably clear and bright. They 
were calling each other Dietrich and Hildegarde. 

They noticed the boy on the other side of the fence. 
The girl came nearer, curious, but her brother pushed 
her back and said to the boy watching: ‘Go ’way from 
our fence.’ 

The little thin boy dropped his pale narrow head 
again and turned to go. Then suddenly he stopped, 
looked askance at them from under his eyelids as 
though measuring them. Again the odd little smile 
drew down his mouth, this time with a premeditated, 
mocking, cool, half-suppressed smile. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I will not go.’ 

Then the little girl joined in with ‘Go away.’ 

He almost obeyed the girl’s voice, for he felt a stab in 
his heart at the sound. Nevertheless, he stood still. He 
clung closer to the paling, as if he could not let go, as if 
now he must go over and join them. At the same time 
a quick flash of hatred of them both struck him — of 
these two so different from him. Or was it of longing 
and envy? 

Then the other boy seized his hand and tried to push 
it off the fence: ‘Go away! This fence is ours!’ 

But the little thin hand clung tighter than ever, and 
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with a firm voice the little outcast replied: ‘No; the 
fence is not yours!’ 

‘Whose then?’ they both asked, drawing themselves 
up haughtily. 

‘The State’s! You are only allowed to live here and 
we pay for your house and garden and your father’s sal- 
ary in taxes.’ 

Mockingly the little Jew looked at the two others, 
and then, proud of his superior knowledge, he went 
slowly and voluntarily away toward the back door of his 
parents’ house without once looking back. And yet 
even in his pride of superior knowledge there was mixed 
a shadow of sadness. 

He ran through the dark living-room into the narrow 
front shop. His mother was standing at a desk writing. 
The walls were covered with shelves and on them were all 
sorts of bales of cloth and parcels tied up with bright- 
coloured string. Slowly the boy drew in the musty odour 
of the wares. It was the familiar home smell. 

‘Mother! I told those children over there something! 
They were so stupid! You would not believe it!’ 

The mother turned round. She might have been 
thirty-four or thirty-five years old, and her sharp-cut 
face, pale-brown, her strong nose and dark eyes all be- 
spoke a powerful will. 

‘What are you saying, Harry? Whom did you tell 
something?’ 

Harry told his adventure with the President’s chil- 
dren vividly, with various enlargements as to his own 
boldness and quick wit. But his mother drew in her 
mouth angrily and said: ‘You ought to be polite to 
those people.’ Her voice was sharp and rather hard. 
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‘What will they do now when they need to buy things? 
Do you think they will buy at our shop? They’ll take 
their money elsewhere. And who will bear the brunt? 
We will. Think first and then speak. That way you will 
be spared many mistakes and grow up to be something. 
Remember that!’ Then she turned round to her desk 
and went on writing. 

Harry stood still a moment, abashed. Then, feeling 
less triumphant, he stepped through the shop door into 
the narrow street. There by the steps stood his father, 
leaning against the wall sunning himself, his hands in 
his trousers pockets. He greeted the passers-by and now 
and then exchanged a few words with some of them. 
His father was not large, but looked well-fed, with his 
little paunch and fashionable clothes even though they 
were of acheap cut and glaring in colour. His face had 
not much expression. 

‘Now what are you doing, my boy? What do you 
want? Where have you been?’ And he patted Harry’s 
dark-brown hair. 

‘Father,’ asked Harry, ‘whose is the President’s 
house?’ 

‘Well, the State’s, of course!’ 

‘And who pays for it? For the house and the garden?’ 

“Well, we citizens, of course; the community pays for 
it.’ 

‘So I was right, Father!’ Then he told the incident to 
his father, though with fewer decorations than to his 
mother. 

‘Well done,’ said his father as Harry finished. ‘ You 
carried that off well. A man must be proud, and you 
were quite right.’ 
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‘But Mother said I ought not to have done it and 
that a man must be polite.’ 

‘Your mother’s right. It takes politeness to get on in 
the world, my son.’ 

‘But I was the one who was right,’ Harry insisted 
stubbornly. ‘The State has to pay for that fence, so it 
belongs to the State. Doesn’t Mother know that?’ 

‘Oh, Lord, what do women know about politics! 
Good-morning, neighbor! How’s your mare?’ And the 
father stepped up to a good neighbor who was driving 
slowly by with a wagonload of clover and patted his 
horse on the neck. Hewviat~ lively interest in horses and 
dogs. 

Harry turned back thoughtfully and went into the 
shop. ‘And yet I was right!’ he thought and was proud 
of himself. He sat down on a stepladder in the back of 
the shop and leaned his head back on the bales of cloth 
on the shelf. And again he saw the shimmering green of 
the garden over there and himself barred out by the 
fence. He saw the little girl again and saw that a gold 
light seemed to shine from her soft fine hair. And then 
he saw himself, grown-up in a gold-trimmed uniform, no 
longer the little Jew Harry, but a proud officer who had 
a right to go on the other side of the fence like the Presi- 
dent’s children. And he took the girl’s little hand and 
they were bride and bridegroom. 

Suddenly he was waked from his dream. ‘Harry,’ 
called his mother’s hard voice. ‘Are you asleep back 
there? Is it night or day? Work if you want to be any- 
thing. Here, copy these figures into this big book. 
See — as it is here. Exactly so! Underneath ‘Block, 
Solomon,” write, ‘‘ Maier, Samuel,’ here, and under- 
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neath “six yards of Manchester blue,” write, “five 
yards of brown calico.”” Do you understand?’ 

‘Yes,’ sighed Harry. ‘Do they owe us all that 
money?’ 

‘No; everything on this page has been paid for. But 
what business is that of yours?’ 

‘Well, if it’s all paid for, why do we have to copy it? 
They aren’t going to pay it a second time.’ 

‘Heavens, but the boy is stupid! Samson, come in 
here.’ 

His father, who was joking with a pretty servant girl 
outside, came in, obedient to the call. And when he 
heard Harry’s answer he laughed aloud. 

‘The boy’s right. What you have, you have. Why 
write it down? So that other people can see what we’ve 
earned?’ 

‘Samson, don’t teach the boy nonsense. With your 
bringing up, he’ll never be anything.’ 

‘Well, Harry, write what your mother tells you to. 
Order is a good thing and in the end it will bring in 
something.’ And Samson offered his hand gallantly to 
his wife. ‘I must go over to see Hirschwirt. I’ve heard 
that rich fellow Bentemann wants to buy a hunting 
dog. Hirschwirt’s is the best in the whole town. I'll 
borrow him from Hirschwirt to try out with a view toa 
bargain, and the rich Bentermann will buy him from me 
assure asI stand here! Youcanrely onit! And not too 
cheaply either! And it will all go through without any 
outlay of capital on my side! Lord, what a husband 
you have!’ And he walked off, laughing. 

Harry had not patience enough for the copying. 
When his mother stepped into the living-room for a 
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moment, he slipped away into the street. In vain his 
mother went out into the street to look for him several 
times. Toward the four-o’clock meal, a healthy boy’s 
hunger brought him nearer the parental house. At 
the nearest street corner he joined in the games of the 
other boys. 

When his mother finally discovered him, she called 
his name out loud and long-drawn-out: ‘Haarr-ry!’ 

He himself seemed to be hard of hearing, but his 
playmates caught up the parental call, with a slight 
variation. They inserted into the English ‘Harry,’ 
which sounded so much more aristocratic than the 
ordinary German ‘Heinrich,’ a small, almost imper- 
ceptible ‘h,’ and managed thereby to make a sound, 
deceptively like the call of the familiar town garbage 
gatherer, who fetched the rubbish cans from the houses 
in the morning and emptied them into his cart and 
then yelled, to start up his donkey, a cry of ‘ Haar-huy.’ 

The surrounding youths were quick to catch it up. 
Upon the mother’s second call there came a tenfold 
echo, ‘Haar-huy!’ and from this moment on Harry 
could never complain of lack of attention from his 
playmates. Wherever he showed himself, he was met 
with a cry of ‘Haar-huy’ until his proud foreign name 
became fairly disgusting to him. 

But this afternoon his reception at home was some- 
what spoiled. He was not received like the prodigal 
son of the New Testament, with a fatted calf, but was 
given a crust of bread and locked up in the empty hen- 
house. 

Harry was well acquainted with the inner arrange- 
ments of this place; in his life up to now he had quite 
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often had occasion to examine it at leisure and to spend 
some hours in quiet meditation here, sometimes at his 
mother’s and sometimes his father’s instigation. So he 
set himself down on the wooden stump, on which they 
split kindling, and waited composedly for freedom, 
which according to his experience would not follow un- 
til shortly before supper. 

But he had hardly rested a quarter of an hour when 
he heard his mother calling his name in an unusually 
tender tone: ‘Haarry!’ He decided, however, to wrap 
himself in proud silence. His mother knew well enough 
where his present whereabouts were. Then he heard 
hasty steps approaching his cage. The bolt was pulled 
back and his mother whispered excitedly: ‘Little 
Harry, the President’s Dietrich! Can you guess where 
he is? He is in the shop! And what does he want? 
What is he saying? Wipe your nose, quick! What have 
you lost? Your handkerchief? Here, take mine! And 
smile and look pleasant and polite! Think what news! 
Such aristocratic people in our shop! It is Dietrich. 
Come quick and hear yourself! He came to bring you 
an invitation. You are to go and play with him. To- 
morrow afternoon at three! Just think of the honor! 
Such swells!’ — and she shoved him through the house 
door, and in the living-room she whispered again: ‘ Be 
very friendly now and don’t begin any quarrel.’ 

The two boys greeted each other with an embar- 
rassed smile that reminded one faintly of the wagging 
tails of two dogs who know each other slightly and 
have every intention of becoming better acquainted. 
Dietrich began to talk very quickly as if he would be 
glad to get his errand done. “My mother wishes to say 
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she would be glad if you would come over to-morrow at 
three o’clock and play with us in the garden! And — 
and — and I am very sorry I did not let you come over 
to-day.’ 

Harry had no idea what to answer. But Dietrich 
made use of his hesitation to take leave. At the shop 
door Harry’s mother asked him to give her most re- 
spectful thanks to his lady mother and to say, if Ma- 
dam President needed fine linens, silk, or ribbons, she 
would be pleased to have her take the trouble to look 
in upon her. They had novelties, daily. Harry blushed 
deep-red. He was ashamed of something. He himself 
did not know what. 

The next afternoon Harry stood at the richly carved 
entrance door of the President’s house and expectantly 
pulled the ring in the brass lion’s mouth till the bell 
sounded out loudly. The high room into which they 
led him was bright and comfortable and many pictures 
adorned the blue walls. ‘They must have a lot of 
money!’ he thought. He looked about him, curiously, 
testing everything and taking it all in. There were a 
great many women’s portraits in gold frames, and 
men’s, too, in uniforms and gold-embroidered coats; 
some of them had white pigtails, others flowing curls 
down over their shoulders, and some were in yellow 
leather waistcoats with long smooth hair. A good many 
of these men and women looked like brothers and sis- 
ters. It was all strange to Harry, and yet it awakened 
in him something that was not strange — something 
like homesickness and longing — he did not know for 
what. | 
Now he heard steps and a tall, slender lady entered 
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who looked like a queen to him. He was frightened 
and wished himself well away. But she welcomed him 
with a friendly voice. He stole a shy glance at her. She 
stood in a ray of sunlight that fell into the room, and it 
seemed to him that the sunlight shone from her bright 
eyes and her golden hair and he thought the warmth 
from them reached him. And just because of this he 
seemed suddenly to himself utterly forsaken and alone 
in the world. The more kindly she spoke to him and 
asked after him, the keener was the pain in his breast. 
But now the boy and the little girl appeared. They too 
were kind to him, but shyer than their mother. The 
President’s wife went away and left them alone. Harry 
pulled himself together. He knew he was cleverer than 
they. He wanted to talk. If only the girl with the 
golden hair would not make his thoughts come so 
slowly, so heavily. But finally his innate tendency to 
try to understand what he saw, loosed his tongue. 

He asked: ‘What are those pictures on the walls?’ 

The slender, blond boy warmed up too. ‘They are 
all our ancestors.’ 

‘Ancestors? What are they?’ 

‘Grandfathers, grandmothers, great-grandfathers, 
great-grandmothers, and their great-grandfathers and 
grandmothers, our whole family for hundreds of years, 
Haven’t you some?’ 

Harry tried to think of an answer quickly, but he 
could not think of anything right to say. Who was his 
grandfather? He had never heard of him. Then sud- 
denly something occurred to him and he said: ‘ We have 
an uncle in Hamburg and he’s so rich he could buy this 
whole town, and Hamburg is a hundred times bigger 
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than this town.’ Then he described Hamburg, of which 
he knew nothing at all but the name, from his rich 
imagination and with as much pride as if he knew it 
from the ground up, as if it actually belonged to him. 
Both children listened, astonished and admiring, and 
he was surprised at himself and looked about more 
freely and boldly and soon all three were at ease with 
one another. 

Then the mother of the children came back again 
and fetched them with their little guest into the garden 
where a table was set in a summer house with all sorts 
of fruits and cakes. It was all like a dream to Harry. 
The thought kept recurring to him, ‘How rich these 
people are!’ But now another thought came. What 
was it that was here and was not in his parents’ house? 
There was something here besides money; something 
unknown to him before. When this lady laughed with 
her children, it sounded quite different from when his 
father laughed. His mother almost never laughed. 
Harry felt unsettled, and half unconsciously he felt the 
warmth about him again; it warmed him and yet 
he felt it did not belong to him. Everything about him 
seemed improbable; the wide, bright garden with its 
sunny, shimmering leaves; and everything around was 
so clean and fair, and drenched in the fragrance of 
flowers like —he felt a strange impulse he could 
hardly control: to get up and run away, alone, quite 
alone out into the big world, to find the unknown, the 
final beauty more beautiful even than this garden — 
than this woman in the garden. 

Finally the President’s wife began to tell fairy 
stories. Dietrich and Hildegarde were nestled on either 
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side of her and Harry sat beside them. He had never 
heard a fairy story. He listened attentively to the 
story-teller. Some of it he did not believe, despite the 
fact that the beautiful lady told it. It was unreasonable. 
He was not stupid and could think for himself. But the 
whole story he thought so remarkable and wonderful 
that it seemed to him as if he were standing before a 
mirror, and looking in it at a quite new, beautiful, 
strange world, just that very world that he had wanted 
to escape to awhile ago. 

And it was just about a mirror that the beautiful 
lady was talking, the lady by whom he sat in the garden. 
She told how once the Devil had wanted to conquer God 
with a monstrous big mirror made of the coldest, clear- 
est ice. So cold, so icy, and shining was the Devil’s 
mirror that the stars would freeze when he flew toward 
heaven with it, and the sun would grow numb, and God 
Himself be dazzled by the cold, shining ice so that He 
could not protect Himself. Then the Devil wanted to 
stand the mirror up before God so that God would 
freeze too. So the Devil flew toward Heaven. But the 
higher up he got, the warmer were the sun’s rays. The 
sun was stronger than the Devil’s mirror! The mirror 
began to melt and get smooth and slippery so that the 
Devil could hardly hold it. And then the warm, loving 
rays of God’s glance fell upon the Devil’s face. He 
wanted to hold his mirror in front of his eyes so that he 
would not see God’s face. But the mighty, smooth, 
glassy surface slipped from his hands. Howling, the 
Devil flew down again, and the mirror whizzed to the 
earth and broke into a million tiny splinters. These 
tiny splinters spread all over the earth, and wherever 
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they got into a person’s eye or heart, that eye and heart 
froze. Such people saw everything topsy-turvy and 
just the opposite of what it really was; big things were 
little and little ones big, and such people could think 
only with their brains and could not feel with their 
hearts. 

‘And just such devil-splinters fly round in the world 
to-day,’ the President’s wife concluded. ‘But you need 
not be afraid. Who keeps God’s sun in eyes and heart 
can never be harmed, for that sun will melt them at 
once.’ 

Harry cast a quick, shy glance at the eyes of the two 
children, and it seemed to him that the sun really 
shone from them. The lady stroked her children’s hair 
with her slender hands and Harry sat there and felt a 
shiver run down his spine. 

Then the little girl spoke: ‘Mother, do the ice-splin- 
ters stay in the hearts of the poor people who were 
struck by them?’ 

‘No,’ answered her mother. ‘When another gives a 
part of God’s sun that he bears in him to such a poor 
victim, the splinter melts and the sun gets into that 
poor soul’s heart.’ 

‘When I am big,’ said the little girl — and she seemed 
to look out into the far distance — ‘I’d like to give some 
bits of sun.’ 

‘Why did not God kill the Devil? Then he could not 
have made any mirror!’ said Dietrich. 

His mother was silent for a while. Harry looked up at 
her lit up by the same sun that spread red-gold over the 
garden. It seemed to him that one of those ice-splinters 
was in his own heart. The President’s wife, after a 
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pause, said to them: ‘God has so much love and sun- 
shine in Himself that finally He will be able to melt the 
ice in the heart and eyes of the Devil himself.’ | 

Suddenly Harry sprang up. He felt a clutching in his 
throat, as if tears were coming. He lied, and said he had 
to go home at once. His mother, he said, had given him 
strictest orders. Hastily, without looking up, he offered 
his hand to the lady and her children and ran. 

At home they had all eaten supper, and friends and 
acquaintances were in the living-room where there was 
a loud clatter. 

‘How was it? Is it gorgeously furnished? What did 
you have to eat? And did you angle cleverly for the 
great lady’s trade?’ asked his mother. 

‘You shall have two per cent of our first sale to her!’ 
said his father, smiling. 

‘I forgot to say anything about the trade,’ said Harry 
in a low voice, and added more vivaciously, ‘What am I 
to have to eat?’ ; 

‘Well, did not the great people even give you enough 
to eat?’ asked his mother. ‘What did you do all that 
long time?’ 

‘The President’s wife told a lovely fairy tale, the last 
part of the time!’ 

‘A fairy tale! How silly! That would make any mind 
stupid!’ cried his mother. 

And his father said, jeering: ‘Well, tell us all that 
rubbish.’ 

But Harry only replied: ‘I don’t remember it now. 
I want my supper, Mother.’ 

While he was eating, his elders jeered at the fine peo- 
ple who despite their grandeur did not give their guests 
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enough to eat. His mother scolded that such an edu- 
cated lady should tell the children lying tales. Any one 
with any knowledge would know that could only upset 
children’s minds. Reasons and explanations were pro- 
per for children. One should read them descriptions of 
travel, so they might learn something useful, or play 
arithmetical games to exercise their minds. But these 
fine people were evidently very out-of-date. 

Then they all talked at once of relatives and acquaint- 
ances who had gotten rich by thrift and industry or by 
wealthy marriages they had made, and they all boasted 
- of what fine, rich friends they had. 

Harry had soon eaten enough, and he listened and 
watched their faces. It all seemed so empty and their 
voices so harsh and meaningless. For the first time, 
he noticed that these faces and voices lacked some- 
thing that he had found in the President’s garden, on 
the other side of the fence, namely, sunshine. 

‘I wonder,’ he thought to himself, ‘if all poor people 
have ice-splinters in their hearts!’ And he wondered 
whether he could free his father and mother of them. 

When he was sent to bed, he kissed his mother; she 
laughed and asked him if he had an uneasy conscience 
to be so unwontedly affectionate. And his father 
laughed and kissed him on his forehead and said: 
‘That’s right, Harry. You must get used to good man- 
ners so as to get on; and perhaps you'll be a great man 
like Napoleon or a very rich man like Uncle Solomon 
in Hamburg.’ 

Harry soon slept in his warm bed, while below in the 
living-room they talked about him, and finally his par- 
ents resolved to make something worth while of him 
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and to this end they decided to send him to the Latin 
school. 


Harry was a diligent student at school, though he had 
no special delight in any of the studies. But he did not 
have to work very hard, for he learned easily. Dietrich 
was in his class, and they often met on the way to school, 
but they never played together, for, as is usual in small 
towns, the children who lived in the same neighborhood 
played together, and excluded those from another 
neighborhood and called them ‘strangers.’ While the 
President’s garden bordered on Harry’s parents’ yard, 
it fronted on an aristocratic street, an entirely different 
district from that of Harry and his companions. Die- 
trich had invited him over once or twice, just at first, 
but Harry was a delicate boy, if not downright sickly, 
and cared very little for wild street games and nearly 
always got hurt when he fought. Still he was always 
getting into quarrels owing to his one special gift that 
developed as he went on in life and distinguished him 
from all his other companions. He was proud of his 
gift and to use it gave him the same pleasure that bodily 
prowess gave to others. Harry, in his school years, 
achieved a ready wit and biting tongue and facility at 
retort, and the severest whippings and sternest punish- 
ments could not prevent his using his gift. His remarks 
were greatly enjoyed by his schoolmates, when they 
were not themselves the victims, and thus he gained a 
certain esteem among them.. 

He even avenged himself once upon Dietrich, though 
it was in retaliation for one of those attacks that boys, 
despite friendliness, make on each other. Dietrich 
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beckoned him one day, in a pause of school work, as if 
he wanted to whisper to him. Harry trustfully bent his 
head down to him and Dietrich bellowed into his ear, to 
the delight of the whole class: ‘Haar-huy.’ 

Angrily Harry sprang back a step or two into 
security and then, turning to the other boys, said: 
“Who knows what animal this is? A bent nose, long 
skull covered with yellowish fleece, good-humoured 
blue eyes, and_can only bleat?’ 

‘A sheep,’ they all answered. 

‘You hear,’ Harry laughed at Dietrich and fled. 

But on the way home Dietrich joined him and said: 
‘Don’t be afraid. I don’t fight with boys smaller than 
I, and it was not nice of me to call ‘‘Haar-huy”’ at you 
that way. I’ll never do it again.’ 

On the rest of the way Harry spoke little. When 
Dietrich offered his hand at parting, Harry looked 
shyly into his face a moment, and then he noticed 
again the sunny shine in Dietrich’s eyes that he had 
seen in his parents’ house. How long since he had 
noticed that! When he reached home he looked in the 
mirror. His own eyes hadn’t the shine of Dietrich’s. 
And again there came that strange feeling of longing, 
that he had not had for a long, long time, a longing for 
something that he could not explain. 

‘Is it envy?’ he asked himself. ‘Do I want to be 
Dietrich?’ 

‘In one way, yes!’ he answered himself. Dietrich 
was handsome and aristocratic-looking and had some- 
thing indescribable that Harry lacked. Then his 
parents were rich. On the other hand, he felt that he 
was far superior to Dietrich in understanding, although 
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they were about equal in school tasks. But under- 
standing was the main thing in life. In general, he felt 
himself far superior to all his comrades in sharp 
observation, knowledge of men, quick thinking, and 
grasp of the immediate opportunity. They were all 
dull good sheep. He seemed to himself older than all of 
them, although he was one of the youngest in his class. 
Nor had he any special reverence for any of his teachers; 
he thought them rather comic. They had odd quirks 
and qualities that he never in the world would have 
borne in himself. On the whole they were only patient 
sheep too — or — or was the fault in him? Had hea 
mote in his eye? Was there something lacking in his 
heart? He thought of the sunny, peaceful, contented 
hour when the beautiful, aristocratic lady told the 
story of the Devil’s mirror in the still, fragrant garden, 
years ago. At that time he had only been a child and 
credulous as children are. And now he was no longer a 
child. He was fifteen years old! His knowledge was 
very precise by dint of instruction from enlightened 
professors who were enthusiastic over the doctrines of 
the French Revolution, and, although they most of 
them belonged to the dissolved French Orders, they 
rarely spoke of faith, but always of the culture of the 
understanding, and they treasured reason more than 
all beliefs and intuitions of the heart. Did he believe in 
the fairy story then? Even though it was only ob- 
scurely hinted in school, he knew by his own reason 
that there was no God and no Devil and no fairy 
queen. And despite it all, to-day he felt that actually 
in this fairy tale a real pure truth was hidden! Had he 
a splinter of the Devil’s mirror in his eye, his heart? 
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He looked in the mirror again, He looked at himself 
carefully, then his face grimaced, a scornful grimace in 
the mirror as he turned away vexed and out of humor. 
What had he seen? Nothing but a little Jew boy look- 
ing back at him from the mirror. For the first time in 
his life it occurred to him to-day that he saw his race 
in his face. 

With head bent, his thin long hands in his trousers 
pockets, he ran swiftly and shyly through the still, 
peaceful streets, asleep in the sunshine, out beyond the 
city toward the hill and up to the top. He hadn’t in- 
tentionally taken this direction. Now, unintentionally, 
he stood before a bald, empty square, surrounded by 
a crumbling wall, running crookedly up to the top of 
the height. It was the place where the people of his 
race rested when life was done with them. Far below 
shimmered the Rhine through the warm blue mist. 
Against the blue sky, half hidden by the glimmering 
white of the blossoming trees, a little chapel stood in 
the far distance. It was all as still as death. Only a few 
trees outside the cemetery rustled slightly. Outside. 
Why? Inside it was all bare and empty. Nothing but 
thick coarse grass. Hopeless and loveless. Empty of 
flowers and fragrance, hard and harsh. In the grass, 
half sunken into the soil, the thick rough tombstones 
untended as if alien in this land. No rustle, no whisper 
reached the little Jew boy from this resting place of his 
race. It was as if this people had wandered on centuries 
ago, far from here, leaving without sorrow or thought 
the worthless remains of its ancestry to decay and 
nothingness. Despite his parents, his relatives and 
acquaintances down in the city, it seemed to Harry he 
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stood quite alone, alone and forsaken, shivering and 
cold in the world. 

He would have liked to stretch out his arms toward 
something which loved him, to which he belonged, 
which belonged to him, toward the unknown, illustrious, 
loving, with sunshine in eyes and heart. An intense 
longing stabbed his soul, mastering at this moment all 
his common or garden sense. Let no one think that 
children are only children, and that the soul develops 
by degrees and grows like arms or legs, like reason or 
skill or experience. No! The soul is born full-fledged 
in each human being. Only it doesn’t show much on 
the outside and expresses itself in a child otherwise than 
in a grown person. It is the form of things that mis- 
leads us because we misunderstand the form. 

Then something sounded from the distance, far away, 
from the little white church over there. Shyly, half lost 
in the blue ether, the tender tones swam through the 
air, multiplied the solitude of the pale boy against the 
wall. A white butterfly soared soundless over the grey 
tombstones inside. And Harry laid his head on his 
arms and wept silently. The little bell had long been 
silent, but still Harry leaned against the wall. His 
tears had helped him. It was like the caress of a warm 
and tender hand. It seemed to release him from some 
ban. 

All of a sudden a distinct picture stood before his 
eyes — Hildegarde, Dietrich’s sister. He hadn’t spoken 
to her since that far-away afternoon in the garden, but 
he had often seen her on the street with her mother. 
Fair as a king’s daughter she seemed to him. Her fine 
slender head on a slender throat, her fine nose, slightly 
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curved like Dietrich’s, her long fine pale-gold shim- 
mering hair falling over shoulders and back, and her 
light free step. But in her eyes, more beautiful and 
radiant than formerly, the sunshine he so loved. He 
would never have dared to speak to her. She seemed 
like a higher being to whom one would only look up 
from the distance. Then suddenly on that still, clear, 
spring air, he recognized that he loved her. A hopeless 
love! Only miserable, inane, reasonable people would 
find this first childish love ridiculous and laughable. 
Human beings think and feel with the same earnestness 
and conviction at each stage of their growth. A child is 
as serious in his sphere as the most learned pedant! 

‘Who am I?’ asked Harry. 

‘Only a strikingly small, undergrown, Jew boy!’ was 
the answer. She, although she was only thirteen or 
fourteen years old, was already much larger than he. 

‘Mild and faint the spring wind of the late afternoon 
touched his cheeks; soft white blossoms from the trees 
fell all about him. On the other side of the river, far 
away on the horizon line lay the sun, shining like a 
golden gate. Harry looked into the distance. He stared 
at the golden sun-gate as though it were the entrance 
to the garden of bliss. He must be something! Some- 
thing great, something very great! And then he would 
go to her and —. 

Harry had read a great deal in the last few years — 
knightly romances, fairy tales, ghost stories, whatever 
fell under his hand; and despite all the reason that was 
crammed into him by parents and teachers, he lived 
actually in what he read. He saw himself over at the 
golden gate there, a noble knight on a high steed, 
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famous for his deeds, and proudly he greeted the Lady 
Hildegarde. And she appeared on the balcony and 
bent over smiling and called tenderly to him — ‘the 
little Jew Harry’ a voice inside him sounded scornfully 
and tore him harshly from the beautiful dream. He 
started up and listened. He heard steps. Some one 
was coming, still hidden by a corner of the wall. He 
wanted to run away. But a man had already turned 
the corner. Really, Harry could hardly believe his 
eyes. It was Harry’s mother’s uncle, his great Uncle 
Simon. He was a widower who lived retired and lonely 
in an old house. He had once been a doctor, but no 
longer practised his profession. Harry liked to visit 
him, for he had a whole library of all sorts of works, 
old and new, and amongst them strange witch oaths, 
magic formulas, books on astronomy, the philosopher’s 
stone, and old Jewish books. These last never interested 
Harry. When Harry saw his uncle, he would have 
liked to run away. He was always ashamed when he 
was greeted by him in the street, much as he liked to 
visit him in his own house on account of the books, for 
his uncle still lived like an orthodox Jew, such as used 
to be. What was he doing up here? His uncle was al- 
ready approaching him. A little broad-shouldered man 
with a beard — the so-called Jew beard — and curly 
locks, right and left on his temples. His face was full of 
wrinkles, his nose too big even for a Jew and drooping 
at the end, his eyes glittering and watchful. 

When he saw Harry, he stretched out his arms and 
said: ‘I am glad, my little son, that you too come up to 
think of those who have gone before us. It is sad look- 
ing about here, isn’t it? While the blond folk about us 
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celebrate spring and its blossom time, our people are 
dominated by winter and transiency.’ 

Harry was embarrassed and silent and scrutinized 
his uncle. 

‘Come, come in with me to our dead!’ his uncle 
continued, ‘Even if you do come up from there. Never 
before have I met one of our people making a volun- 
tary visit here. They only come when they have to, 
when one of their own is buried here or on Memorial 
Day.’ 

Harry didn’t know what to do, so he said simply, 
‘Yes!’ and went in with his uncle. At the damp 
mouldering gate his uncle drew a key from his pocket 
and unlocked it. Dirty, weather-stained, crumbling, 
the tombstones, with their worn Hebrew inscriptions, 
sagged over the rotting bones of their dead. The two 
living wandered over the grass-grown paths, damp and 
slippery, although it had not rained for weeks. Once 
his uncle stopped before a tombstone and said gently: 
‘See, little son! Here lie the Kruge Levys. We belong 
to the tribe of Levi, the most aristocratic of the whole 
twelve. Pity that the name has been taken from us. 
Note your coat of arms, child! Even if we do not bear 
the name, be proud of the thousand-branched tree of 
life of your ancestry. And laugh when some blond 
Teuton talks of his noble ancestry! Tell him proudly: 
“Yours may be half a thousand years old, but mine is 
five thousand years old!’’ Be proud of your line, my 
child, and hold it in highest honour.’ 

It seemed to Harry that he was dreaming; above, the 
clear blue heavens, and here, darkness and dampness 
and mould. He wanted to be away, out in life, in the 
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traffic of the city where there was air and movement. 

Sometimes his uncle pointed out a stone showing the 
hands of Aaron or the dove of Israel, and said softly, 
half chanting: ‘You do not know them all and I do not 
know them all! and yet I do know them all, and you 
shall know them all. For they are I and thou, and thou 
and I, and we are all of them. The very earth here 
upon which we step is flesh of our flesh, the dust of the 
bodies that moulder here, dust of all the thousands that 
moulder here so many centuries! Strange to each other 
and yet the same! Scattered all over the world and yet 
together! Homeless and unsettled, eternally wander- 
ing! The ‘Wandering Jew! Yet never vanishing — 
still the chosen people, one, now and forever. The 
Wandering Jew! Note it, my son! Be proud of the 
chosen people! We have no fatherland, say the 
Teutons. Laugh in their faces. No! Don’t laugh; tell 
them very politely and modestly and think about it, 
‘“He who would rule must seem to serve.’ Tell them 
very modestly, ‘“‘The Jew’s fatherland is his race!”’ 
But be proud of that race in your heart and remain true 
to it as I have.’ 

As they wandered through the little cemetery, the 
uncle had laid his hand upon Harry’s head as if blessing 
him. ‘Now go, my child, and leave me alone with my 
own! But come again and again, and never deny your 
race, asso many do! Here take these three little stones 
and lay them on this grave! That is a sign of reverence 
that our folk give to their own. This is the oldest of all 
the graves here, probably four hundred years old, and 
the inscription no longer tells who rests here. But it is 
one of our race, the oldest of our people in this place, 
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and one must always reverence age. Take these three 
little stones and honour our dead!’ 

Harry felt a shiver run down his back as he took the 
stones that had lain, who knows how long in the earth, 
in his hands; stones, to which those had turned who 
once, as he did now, lived in the sun. And he felt a 
pride that he had never felt before. He felt important. 
He felt himself a link in a long line, a link that would 
be lacking and leave an empty space when he was 
gone. 

When he was outdoors again, away from this 
mysterious place, he spat on his hands and rubbed 
them and dried them on his trousers. He drew in the 
fresh air and trotted off hurriedly to the city and its life. 
Only once he looked round shyly as if he were followed. 
And there he saw Uncle Simon standing high above, 
at the top edge of the churchyard, where the yard had 
fallen down and the blue sky filled the gap. Upright, 
his head turned to the east, the old man stood, motion- 
less. The evening wind swayed his grey beard, and it 
seemed to Harry as if his uncle’s figure was growing 
and broadening. He hurried away faster than ever, 
and a feeling rose in him, part fear and horror and part 
loneliness and yearning for something lost. As in a 
dream he saw, pale in colour and uncertain in outline, a 
high and lonely mountain behind him where his uncle 
stood, and behind that a sky of a hard yellow melting 
into blue. His uncle’s figure seemed gigantic, his arms 
were raised high, his white beard swayed like a huge 
cloud, and from his eyes shot lightning. ‘Moses!’ it 
shot through Harry’s soul and it seemed to him as if a 
voice called: ‘And what are you?’ 
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A few days later, at noon, while the sun lay hot upon 
the streets, the boys were streaming out of school free 
for the day, for they had no afternoon session then. 

Harry as usual was with Dietrich. ‘Listen, what is 
that?’ he cried out all of a sudden. ‘Soldiers! Real 
soldiers!’ — and in long leaps, like a colt full of life and 
vivacity, he rushed away down the street with a shout. 
Harry followed him a little way, more slowly, and 
looked watchfully, more cool than his friend, at the 
little gathering of people that assembled in the open 
square. White and blue spots of colour, and glittering 
metal shining in the clear sunlight, restless horses’ 
heads rising above the blunt colourless mass of brave 
burghers who surrounded the soldiers staring. 

Soldiers! Harry felt a sense of freedom, fresh air, 
gaiety, pride, and strength. Up to a certain point in 
childhood there is almost no feeling of race difference. 
All men are alike unless training awakens early a sense 
of distinction. Harry had not yet reached that age. 
He hastened up to the soldiers and stood watching 
curiously. 

Blue dust-coloured coats, shining white epaulettes, 
broad white trousers tucked into riding-boots, glitter- 
ing swords, dazzling helmets with proud plumes, sun- 
browned faces and shining eyes. And over and through 
it all the sunshine; and added to this these independent 
men, sound at heart, consciously powerful in carriage, 
gait, and speech. Over and about these the clear sun- 
shine! The proud clang of the weapons! It all seemed 
so strange, so impossible, so fairy-like, in the midst of 
the dull, grey, boring town. 

A handsome young warrior, with a little black 
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moustache, came up to the two boys holding his horse 
carelessly by the bridle, and asked politely, saluting 
with his hand at his helmet, as he looked at Dietrich, 
‘Ou est la mairie?’ 

Dietrich was so overwhelmed by being addressed 
that he simply stared at the soldier, but Harry’s quick 
wit came to the fore. 

‘Pas loin d’ici,’ he said as if he were in the habit of 
speaking French every day. ‘Suivez-nous, s'il vous 
plait.’ 

Now he was prouder of himself than he had been 
back there in the cemetery when he solemnly laid the 
stones on the graves, as he walked along by the gay 
cavalryman toward the Town Hall and felt the 
astonished glances with which the burghers followed 
him and his Frenchman. Gradually Dietrich pulled 
himself together and helped along with all the French 
that he had learned in school, and they listened with 
enthusiasm to the creaking of the leather saddle on the 
horse, the low song of sword and spurs, and looked up 
at the high slender figure of the strange warrior with 
his light powerful gait. That he was an enemy of their 
country never once occurred to them. For as far as 
politics went there was no real German people yet. 
Only amongst the greater minds was a German 
consciousness beginning to stir. The mass of Germans 
were subjects, contented subjects as long as they had 
rest and enough to eat. Politics was a matter for 
princes. Only in Prussia, and there in the higher classes, 
the people were Prussians, but as yet not Germans. 
This town, however, lay a long distance from Prussia. 

The young officer told them that in the afternoon 
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two whole regiments of infantry, artillery, and cavalry 
were coming. ‘HE,’ the great, the only one, who had 
sprung up from a lieutenant of artillery to be ruler of 
all Europe, who had made all men free, ‘HE,’ the 
Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, was on his way to 
Russia, to set free the last people of the European 
continent. Then all people would be free and united up 
to the very borders of Asia. 

And how politely the fine slender young soldier 
thanked them both when he had hitched his horse in 
front of the gate of the Town Hall. He even shook 
hands with them. Professors in school never shook 
hands with their pupils. Their hands had to be kissed 
if they even deigned to speak on the street. 

‘Say,’ said Dietrich as they turned home, ‘I’ll never 
be anything but an officer.’ 

‘I’d like to be one too,’ said Harry. ‘And I’d work 
very hard so that I would soon be a general. Generals 
are always well paid, and can get a wife at whatever 
door they knock.’ 

Dietrich laughed aloud. ‘A wife? What would you 
do with a wife?’ 

Harry felt his face turn hot and he murmured: ‘Oh, I 
only meant —’ 

Right after dinner the two friends hastened out to 
the city gate and waited an hour and more in the hot 
sun on the main street. Then a grey cloud became 
visible, and here and there in it there was glittering and 
shining. Then rose up dark figures riding. Faint at 
first and then more distinctly came the trot of hoofs 
and the rustling of helmet chains and swords. And now 
they were hurrying by, dusty grey, but sitting up 
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proudly in their saddlesand pressing their shining swords 
with their right hands against their shoulders. It was 
swift asa dream. Then a long line crept slowly nearer 
in clouds of grey dust; with glittering stripes and spots 
like a monstrous snake, it turned around the far corner 
of the street. Soldiers, soldiers, nothing but soldiers, 
all alike, a single thick dark mass, and yet only single 
men, with grey and blue and black, some born in the 
hot south, others in the thick forest of the Argonne, and 
others by the strand of the foaming sea. Soldiers, 
nothing but soldiers, in an endless line. And now the 
music began. Hi! How it droned and sounded and 
shouted and exulted, and how heads went up and 
bodies stiffened among the tired, sun-drenched war- 
riors! Rataplan, rataplan, rataplan, boomed the 
drums, and the heavy nails in the soles of the soldiers’ 
shoes beat the pavement in time. The drum-major in 
front far ahead raised up his head with its high bear- 
skin shako, and with a short turn he flung his shining 
baton so that it flew up almost to the roofs, but he 
stretched out his arm and lightly and easily the stick 
flew back into his hand. 

It lasted all afternoon, until the last of the soldiery 
had rattled through the narrow gate of the city, and 
then came numerous wagons and carts of munitions, 
feed for the horses, and all the rest of the baggage. 

The greatest surprise came at the last, when Harry, 
tired and dusty, with a bad conscience, slunk into the 
door of the parental home. From the open living-room 
came French words, his father’s voice and a strange 
one. When he entered, there sat his father at the table 
with a bottle of wine, and beside him one of the 
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soldiers, all washed clean and brushed, and beside him 
stood the big drum. Never before had Harry experi- 
enced such a day. His father was in a gayer humour 
than usual. He was just telling the Frenchman that he 
himself had been on the field, not as an ordinary officer, 
but as chief commissary of the army. In fact he had 
only been an insignificant sutler, not in the military at 
all, during the war with the French Revolutionary 
armies, but since then his former post had waxed in 
his own vivid imagination. 

‘Come in, Harry! You may Hise a olass too with us 
warriors!’ he cried out to his oldest son, despite the 
protest of the mother who considered it both unhealthy 
and unbecoming. 

But her protest was unnecessary. Harry disliked 
wine and only sipped at it now and then, but he 
listened all the more. His father was enthusiastic about 
France — its elegance, its savoir-fatre, its freedom, 
beautiful language and beautiful women. 

The drummer’s dark eyes shone and he stroked his 
jet-black moustache with his hand and repeated in a 
reverent voice: ‘My beautiful France, my beloved 
Fatherland! Oh, how I love it!’ 

Despite his youth, Harry was already a keen ob- 
server. There was something about the drummer that 
pleased him, something that he liked better than his 
good-humoured, gay-hearted father whom he also 
liked. He wondered what it was that he reverenced in 
the simple soldier. He was sure of one thing, that the 
drummer’s rank was no high one in the army. 

For his part, the drummer told tales of Austerlitz 
and Eylau and Wagram and the other battles in which 
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‘ he had taken part. He told not only in words, but with 
his shiny eyes, with his hands and arms, and above all 
with his whole heart. ‘My France, my Emperor!’ he 
would say again and again, not ‘our France, our Gen- 
eral,’ as perhaps a German drummer of that day would 
have said. ‘Mine,’ — everything was personal and 
belonged to him. Everything was a part of himself. 
Not the little narrow things either, but the great things, 
the whole of it. And how he caressed and stroked 
his drum! ‘Yes, at Wagram, when the boys did not 
want to go forward any more through the thick rain of 
shot, all of asudden my drum sounded. Oh, my hands 
beat the advance, of their own accord — rataplan, 
rataplan; and my feet went forward through the mist 
of shot and the rain of balls — rataplan, rataplan! Oh, 
I did not even see my comrades falling all around me. 
The rataplan, rataplan, seemed to be humming “‘La 
Patrie — La Patrie!”’ ‘En avant! En avant!’’ — and 
we stormed on and conquered the heights!’ 

The drummer was silent a moment and took a long 
draught from his glass. Then he grasped the little cross 
that hung by a red ribbon on his breast. ‘And this is 
what my Emperor gave me for it. He Himself gave 
it!’ And then, effervescent, as Frenchmen are, he 
kissed the cross. 

Inwardly Harry would have liked to smile but could 
not, despite the fact that, with his clear intelligence, 
his measured reasonableness, his high culture, he knew 
that ‘Fatherland’ and ‘Emperor’ and ‘King’ were old- 
fashioned conceptions from times not so advanced as 
the present, times that were lacking in the present 
powerful enlightenment, and conceptions that belonged 
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to the Fatherland of the drummer. But the drummer 
was an uneducated man who knew no better. And yet 
— Harry felt a certain emptiness in himself, he felt 
something empty in his father’s speech. He felt a sort 
of envy and longing for a possession that neither he nor 
his father had. He felt himself drawn, in some unknown 
way, to the simple stranger in the shabby uniform of 
an ordinary drummer. 

More troops followed in the next few days. People 
soon got used to the sight of them. They had nothing 
strange or new about them any more; and the people 
felt more coolly about them. But the processions went 
on. Ceaselessly the tread of the columns stamped, the 
hoofs of the horses clicked, the wheels of the cannon | 
rolled from west to northeast, from the rich lands of 
culture to the wild, ice-bound, poor, barbaric lands of 
Russia. 

Then one day arumor spread through the town: HE, 
HE is here! The Great, Sole, Only One, HE, who by 
himself meant more than all the thousands of people who 
had passed before him. HE, who alone held all these 
thousands together, and overlooked and guided them, 
who was uniting Europe, making and unmaking kings; 
HE upon whom all the rest of humanity on earth fixed 
its eyes — all fixed upon one man! 

Harry and Dietrich were seized by this excitement 
which touched even the lowest of the people. They 
wandered about, where HE might possibly be visible. 
They stood and listened at every group that was 
formed, gathering information. When they were tired, 
they withdrew into the shadowy Linden Avenue. This 
; was the chief beauty of the city. But no one was to be 
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seen there now. The light wind playing and dancing in 
the high tops of the trees made shadow rings dance and 
play where the sun touched the dark, damp, cool earth. 
Far off, at either end of the long avenue, fine golden 
gates of mist shut off this green oasis from the traffic of 
men. The two boys were silent and tired with all their 
rushing about. Blissfully idle, they sat down on a 
bench there. 

Then, of a sudden, a black dot appeared at the 
farthest of the golden gates. Other dots followed at a 
little distance and joined themselves to the first. But 
the first black dot remained far in advance, and finally 
grew to be a rider followed by a troop.. The boys were 
not interested. The first rider was now quite near 
them. In a simple green army coat, and a small two- 
cornered cap over his mighty forehead, a little man on 
a slender steed. The rider’s right hand was in the lapel 
of his coat while his left carried the long bridle care- 
lessly. The horse hung its beautiful head with the 
intelligent eyes and rosy nostrils carelessly down. The 
rider smiled, almost imperceptibly, and patted the 
horse’s neck. Then he threw a kindly glance at the two 
boys from those big, shining, singular eyes. 

Harry shivered suddenly. He sprang from the bench 
staring with all his eyes at the rider, seized Dietrich by 
the arm and pulled him up. The rider saluted and 
nodded to them. They stood as though rooted in the 
ground. Then the rider’s troops followed after, chat- 
ting. The boys hardly noticed them; they passed like a 
vague shimmer in the sunshine. They stared after the 
single rider until the golden gate at the other end shut 
him off from them. 
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Harry was still holding Dietrich by the arm. When 
the rider had entirely disappeared and the gate of sun- 
shine closed after him, he spoke with a trembling voice: 

‘The Emperor!’ 

And Dietrich whispered: ‘Oh, if only he were a 
German!’ 

For the first time in their lives they felt themselves 
overwhelmed by greatness. Though they could not 
express it, they felt the loftiness of being greater than 
all else — of living alone on the height above the com- 
mon rabble of mankind. What were all the Excellen- 
cies, Generals, Professors, Capitalists, and other little 
eminences that stood half a head above the crowd! 
They were only plain people like the masses. And 
both felt, though they were unable to’clothe it in words, 
that they had been given a moment such as would never 
come again. They felt that they had lived through a bit 
of the history of mankind. 

Now it was Dietrich who had to shake Harry back 
into ordinary life. Harry stamped twice with his feet 
as if they had gone to sleep. Then he said softly, with 
an embarrassed smile: ‘I wonder if he paid the fine to 
the policemen?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Dietrich. 

‘Well, at the entrance of the avenue there is a sign: 
“Riders and carriages forbidden; one taler fine!’’’ 

Dietrich smiled, but as if he only half heard Harry’s 
words and answered, dreamily: ‘He patted his horse’s 
neck,’ 


The troops had long been gone to the distant, un- 
known Russia. Life flowed quietly on. Harry had 
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stood once again at the picket fence in the dirty little 
yard and looked across into the green, sun-drenched 
paradise. Over there he had seen white dresses shim- 
mering and heard clear, fresh, girlish voices and their 
sunny laughter, and once, only once, Hildegarde had 
flitted past, slender, lithe, supple as a doe, her eyes 
shining with youth and joy. She did not even notice 
the thin pale little Jew trembling with excitement. He 
often stood now with a beating heart and looked 
across, but she never again penetrated this unfre- 
quented part of the garden. 

At school he had to work hard. Autumn was coming 
and examinations were near. Harry had no favourite 
study in school. He studied, because he wanted to 
accomplish something, because he wanted to escape his 
limitations. He learned everything in his school bag. 
But a school bag is, after all, only a thing that hangs on 
the outside of aman. Actual learning, development of 
real mental ability, is a thing that a man must do alone. 
The school bag is only a tool and nothing more. De- 
spite his teachers, Harry was learning something worth 
while in life. It was just that ice-splinter in eye and 
heart which made him readier for such learning than 
all his comrades. It was just that free observation, that 
self-contained criticism, that habitual standing on the 
other side of the fence, which gave him the power to see 
through things, a power which cannot be taught in 
schools. The hacking and rehacking of the old Latin 
authors, analyzing them to the smallest detail and 
particle, left him free, with the ice-splinter of denial 
and contradiction in him, to draw forth from the 
negative and insignificant side of things the positive 
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and real — the other side of things. While the school 
was teaching the letter, he was learning the spirit of 
things. In classic history he compared half-consciously 
the mode of life of the Greeks and Romans to what lay 
in the most hidden part of his soul, the inherited 
Jewish tradition which influenced him secretly. In- 
stinctively he laid the Jewish tradition coolly to one 
side and hated the other, though he hardly knew why. 
Instinctively, as a dog hates a cat, he, the dispossessed, 
hated, even then, that exclusive, class-conscious 
people of action, every member of whom had a definite 
sense of ownership, a personal part in nation and 
country. And yet he had an interest in their language, 
if only as a means to an end, for he already felt how 
poorly and negatively his teachers, in their translations, 
handled the German language; with how little feeling 
and how inanely they tried to chain it to a Latin 
construction. His spirit of contradiction rose also at 
this. Because these people handled their mother 
tongue without love or understanding, he felt a 
sympathy for it, and love and understanding of the 
German language grew strong in him. 

He learned French easily, since many of the teachers, 
according to the custom of the day, were Frenchmen. 
But French literature and German too were made 
abhorrent to him by the habit of analyzing and tearing 
to pieces and syntactical criticism. For his teachers 
metre was the main part of poetry, and therefore he 
hated metre. He had already noticed that strange 
contradiction in French poetry, that, while the metre 
was handled with the greatest exactitude in the con- 
struction of the verse, this was most carefully hidden 
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in reciting it, as if it were actually prose. ‘What is all 
this for?’ he thought to himself; the more so as the con- 
tent of French verse was almost nil. It seemed to him 
like lukewarm water. He loved his German poets, 
but only secretly and outside the literature class. 

In the Catholic Religion class, which he also had to 
share, the spirit of Rousseau, as under the French Re- 
volution, still reigned supreme. God was very lightly 
touched upon with a half-veiled sneer. In the Rab- 
binical instruction and the Synagogue the emptiest 
formalism reigned. The only instruction in German 
history was given out of sympathy for poor German 
history by a brave Frenchman, an unfrocked priest. 

The leaves fell and autumn had come. Harry had 
passed his examinations into the higher class well. It 
aroused no pride in him, for it was a matter of course. 
Dietrich too had passed. The Commencement Exer- 
cises were taking place in the big schoolroom. All the 
relatives had been invited. Harry’s parents did not 
come. He was glad, and at the same time ashamed of 
himself that he was glad, and he felt alone and for- 
saken among all these people, for all the other pupils 
had their parents there. Dietrich’s parents were to 
come too, but they had not arrived when the Rector 
began his speech. 

The first pupil to speak after the Rector was Harry. 
He was to recite Schiller’s ‘Diver.’ He was not in the 
least afraid. On the contrary, he felt a certain defiance 
and criticism toward his audience, and he could always 
rely upon his memory. Moreover, the ‘Diver’ was his 
favorite poem. He started out bravely and won the 
attention of all his audience. He had just reached the 
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eighth verse, where the youth is springing into the — 
foaming ocean crater, 

‘Already the whirlpool has swallowed him up, 

And secretly over the daring swimmer 

Its jaws close tight and he’s lost forever.’ 

Harry spoke the first words with almost a cry of 
horror and closed the stanza in a whisper of well-pre- 
meditated effect. And softly and quite slowly, his 
glance fixed above the heads of the public, he went on, 


‘And all was still on the water’s breadth.’ 


Then he was silent. Every one listened breathlessly. 
All eyes were fixed upon him. He stammered: 


‘Only a hollow sound from the deep.’ 


His face was pale as with deep emotion. His eyes 
were opened wide as in a waking dream and fixed upon 
the same spot, the entrance door. He stammered 
again in a trembling voice: 

‘Trembling it passed from lip to lip!’ 


He stammered again: 


‘Trembling —— —— ——!’ 


Then suddenly he closed his eyes and, clutching the 
desk, fell to the ground. He had fainted. Through the 
door of the room, stepping lightly not to disturb the 
speaker, came the President and his wife with their 
daughter Hildegarde, her long golden hair over her 
shoulders, beautifully dressed, beautiful in her youth 
and loveliness. Meantime Harry was carried out by 
two of the teachers. The next pupil rose quickly and 
began his declamation, to efface the painful impression 
of the accident, and the President’s family came quietly 
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to their seats. Not one of them had noticed what had 
happened. 

For several days Harry had to stay at home accord- 
ing to Uncle Simon’s orders. Then he gave him a final 
thorough examination at his own house, the old 
tumble-down house where he lived amongst his books. 
Harry could not make out which vexed him more, the 
fainting itself or the fact that it had prevented his im- 
pressing Hildegarde with his recitation, or the fact that 
Hildegarde had not noticed his fainting and pitied him. 
He hated to admit to himself that it was the unex- 
pected appearance of Hildegarde that had caused his 
swoon. _ 

Harry had to undress himself amongst the old syna- 
gogue lamps hanging from the ceiling, strange carvings 
and singular embroideries, all sorts of old instruments 
whose use he did not know, in the face of the big 
leather-bound books on the shelves and chairs, while 
his uncle looked him over, rapped and listened all over 
him. Then he said in his rather nasal voice, ‘Dress 
again, my son.’ 

Harry did not dare ask his uncle what he thought of 
his swoon. First of all, he was afraid that his uncle 
might have penetrated to the real reason, and, more- 
over, this was the only person for whom he felt some- 
thing like reverence, something almost like fear, as if 
he had a bad conscience. And yet he did not himself 
know at all why he should have a bad conscience to- 
ward his Uncle Simon. | 

But his uncle began of his own accord: ‘You are 
delicate and undergrown, my son, as so many of our 
race are. But there is nothing the matter with you. 
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Spare your body, but don’t be afraid. It is tough, a 
real Jew body. Always be moderate in physical 
passions, but as immoderate as you can possibly be in 
the use of your mind. My boy, you area Jew. For this 
reason I can talk to you better than I could to a 
twenty-year-old German. Use your mind, make it big 
and strong, whip it along when it tries to get tired, and 
use it for our people. Do you see this ring here? It 
comes from Jerusalem and was extant in the time of 
Solomon.’ 

His uncle opened a little case full of all sorts of 
yellowed papers and drew out a pale-gold, oddly 
decorated ring. 

‘This ring hasseen our glorious, gold-glittering temple 
in Jerusalem. It has seen the princes of the world come 
to our city and pay tribute to our kings. It has seen the 
mighty prophets pass and heard the psalms they sang 
to our God, the God of Israel. It is a bond that binds 
me still to that time. Have any of the other peoples 
lived through such a period of glory as ours? All the 
other peoples from Moses to the fall of Rome are long 
since dead and their dust has been blown away. But 
the laws of Moses and the wisdom of Solomon live to- 
day. And our people yet lives. Yes, my son, it lives to- 
day and will live on into all eternity. Work for your 
people! Whatever you do, do it for your race. You 
are not yourself; you are only a link, a living, working 
link in your race. Race! Race! My son, that is a 
people’s shield and armour. When I was young I 
travelled a great deal and saw many lands. But very 
often I could not say from merely looking ata man: “‘ He 
is an Italian, a Spaniard, a Frenchman, a German.” 
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But amongst them all, however mixed they might be, 
at the first glance I could say: “‘He is a Jew, one of my 
race.’ Take ten, twelve Jews together from Asia, 
America, Sweden, or Sicily, tall or little, straight noses 
or aquiline, with hair blond or raven black, yet they 
are unmistakably men of our race, ever and ever real 
Jews. Blood, my son! The same blood rolls in all our 
veins. Is it not glorious, this feeling, that all these 
millions of people of our race are brothers and sisters, 
however wide they may be dispersed over the face of 
the earth?’ ; 

The little old Jew with the long grey beard breathed 
heavily, but his eyes shone, and it seemed as if he were 
looking into the far distance. Harry’s knees trembled. 
His breast was clutched with fear. The old man held 
the ring up, this witness of Solomon. 

‘My son, all my children, the joy of my life, died, but 
could they all stand here again to-day I would gladly 
offer them up for our people as Isaac wanted to offer 
his son to the Lord, and I would gladly offer myself, but 
I have only a short time to live. You have your whole 
life before you. Raise your people. Serve it! Keep this 
ring before your eyes in everything that you do. It 
shall be your legacy from me when our God calls me 
home to my own. But say nothing to your parents 
about this. They would never understand it.’ 

Then the uncle saw his nephew turn white and sway. 
He shook his head seriously. ‘Go now, my son. You 
have the weakness in you of those who were weak. 
But think of the ring of your people, and you will get 
strong in despite of it all, even as the weak David 
was strong in the face of Goliath. Go, my son. Be 
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strong!’ And gently he pushed Harry through the 
door. 

From that day on Harry feared his uncle more than 
ever. It often came over him as an almost insane fear 
at night. He thought he heard voices whispering to 
him and saying: ‘We want you as a sacrifice.’ In his 
dreams he saw old Jews in their old costumes, with long 
beards, ancestors from a grey old day, clutching after 
and calling after him: ‘You belong to us!’ He heard 
them talking in Hebrew, and to his own surprise found 
he could answer them fluently, though when he was 
awake he knew only the sparest beginnings of this 
language. And he often said unclean things that he had 
never said in real life, and expressed views which were 
not the views of his waking hours. Moreover, in his 
dream life he would gesticulate when he spoke, while in 
his waking hours he never emphasized his words with 
gestures. 

Sometimes, too, in his dreams he found himself in 
glorious surroundings, where the heavens were full of 
yellow flames, and on the white shining rocks palms 
waved their crowns, and his feet trod the sands of a 
dark singing ocean. In the distance shone the golden 
temple of Solomon like a sun. This condition lasted 
more than a year. Harry took care not to mention it 
to his parents; but this double life of his made him more 
than ever secretive and self-contained. Meantime, his 
emotional life had become of an extraordinary sensi- 
tivity. It even drove him constantly to his Uncle 
Simon’s house despite his fear of him. For it was 
something secret, something unfathomable, something 
non-existent in his understanding that drew him. And 
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yet it was there. Whenever his uncle was absent and 
only the good-humoured housekeeper was there, Harry 
read the medizval books on witches and magic and 
excited his imagination more than ever. His love of 
Hildegarde led him to wander restlessly around the 
streets. But as soon as he saw Hildegarde in the 
distance, he hid himself from sheer timidity and then 
was unhappy that he had not approached her, or 
greeted her, and once, when he managed to greet her, 
he lived through the whole day in a dream of sheer bliss 
and never closed his eyes all night making plans for his 
future. 

Towards spring a young cleric took over his class. 
He was tall as a tree, with blond hair and eyes that 
shone like Dietrich’s. But he was an infinitely mild, 
gentle creature with no pugnacious spirit such as 
Dietrich had. This was much taken advantage of by 
the school to whom he continually preached love and 
peace, and in his classes the boys had to be punished 
most. Harry, too, tried his tricks upon this teacher, but 
the man never wavered from his quiet gentle mildness. 
He laughed at the stupid tricks, or looked at some wild 
boy with his friendly, penetrating, deep-set eyes, shak- 
ing his head lightly, as if he wanted to say: ‘This isn’t 
really yourself.’ And by degrees this helped. Finally 
he won a complete victory. 

One day the head of the school, roused by the noise, 
came to the door and entered. Immediately a deep 
silence reigned. 

‘What noise was that? Point out the guilty one!’ 
said the Rector to the young teacher. 

The gigantic man stood motionless, and was silent. 
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He only shrugged his shoulders. When he named no 
one at the second question, the Rector said: 

‘We will speak of this later, sir!’ 

After the Rector had gone, he went on with his lesson 
without wasting a word on the incident. What hap- 
pened between the Rector and the teacher the pupils 
never knew. But they never started a rumpus again 
when the young man was teaching them. And from 
that time on he could see in the eyes of his pupils the 
same light that shone in his own. 

Harry held him very specially in his heart, and, as 
this teacher was the only one of all of them who spoke 
pleasantly to his pupils when he met them in the street, 
it came about that they often walked a little way to- 
gether. And Harry noticed that besides the ‘enlight- 
ened progress with which the French Revolution had 
endowed man,’ besides the ‘wonderful knowledge of 
nature and physics,’ and besides ‘the clear reason of 
the human understanding,’ which the other teachers 
preached, there was something still, hidden, old- 
fashioned, in this man that awakened in him the same 
longing as the still, green garden on the other side of 
the fence, as the eyes of the President’s wife while she 
told the fairy story. Sometimes it seemed to Harry as 
if he could almost feel the ice-splinter in his heart 
growing smaller, when the chaplain spoke in his tender, 
yearning way of the love of an All-Wise God for his 
whole creation, when he told of the Blessed Virgin and 
little Jesus, or when he only pointed out, as they passed 
it, some blossom in the garden and mentioned its simple 
beauty, or stopped at some threshold to speak to a dog 
sunning himself there. There was something about the 
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man so uncomplicated, so interesting. He was always 
quite plain and simple, and it was just this that drew 
Harry to him with his own restless yearning toward the 
outer world. Perhaps, too, it was Harry’s fine feeling 
for that something extraordinary that lay below the 
simplicity. 

Sometimes Harry went to the old Catholic Church of 
Saint Martin. The coloured, rich world there, the gold 
shine of the altars, the mass with its solemn melodies, 
the fragrance of incense, the whole mysticism, the feel- 
ing that one was here on the threshold of some great 
secret, that it was the outer hull of something infinitely 
deep that still lay hidden, all this impressed his 
imagination profoundly, and perhaps even touched his 
soul. 

One day Harry was particularly tired and exhausted. 
The dreams of the night had gripped him strongly. He 
needed solitude to rest. The keen June sun stung and 
dazzled him. Then he went into the old grey church. 
He knew there was no service there now. Softly the 
heavy iron-bound doors shut behind him, on the 
pads that hushed the sound. The great high nave was 
still and dark. There was no one anywhere. Through 
the old stained window panes long rays of finest sun- 
dust shone. Harry sat down in an old pew. Tired with 
thought, he read the old names, which boyish hands 
had once carved there centuries ago and which now 
gave news of all the youth that had once sat there im- 
patiently, yearning to get out into the wild sea of life, 
just as he was. Harry read the names attentively. 
Here and there one recurred three, four times in three 
centuries. To-day this name was entirely unknown in 
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the town. Here was another that was distinguished 
even to-day. And here was Dietrich’s name. Two 
hundred and fifty years had passed since this ancestor 
of Dietrich’s, only a boy then as Dietrich was now, had 
cut it here. Dietrich, Hildegarde! As if something of 
her still remained in the old grey lines of the name, he 
laid his hand upon it with tender timidity. He saw her 
image in front of him — 

Then a strange unworldly sound glided, low and soft, 
through the golden twilight of the space. It sounded 
like an zolian harp. It was the thousand-year-old 
organ sounding, and a man’s voice, suppressed yet full 
of emotion, sang the old song: 


‘thou who hast made the blossoms on the spreading heath!’ 


Harry drank the tones in. His whole being was con- 
centrated in his ear. His eye wandered emptily about 
the space. Then suddenly he saw, faintly lit by the 
light of candles, the thousand-year-old Mother of God 
standing in a deep niche, bending tenderly over her 
child. How slender, how unearthly and bodiless, how 
eternally young and pure she was, completely filled with 
mother love here. The singer’s voice rose, the nave 
was flooded with sunshine, the old gold on Mary’s 
robe began to shine as if from within. Her pure face, 
eternally youthful, looked down upon Harry. It 
seemed to him as if her slender hands were raised in 
blessing. Through the unearthly breathless silence the 
voice of song rose exulting to heaven: 

‘Thou who didst make the Immaculate a mother, 


That she should bear the sufferings of mankind, 
Thou gavest Heaven’s blessedness to us through Her.’ 
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The song faded softly away. The last tones of the 
organ melted into eternity. Harry’s body sat empty 
upon the bench. His eyes stared emptily at the carved 
wooden image. It seemed to him as if in the deep blue 
space, the clearest, deepest blue, he saw an infinite 
eternity gleam. It was air and sea at once. It was 
perfectly still and mirror-clear. In the midst of it, 
shining white, a swan swam quietly, alone, in a circle. 

When Harry came slowly to himself again, he saw 
that the face of the Virgin Mother had Hildegarde’s 
features — no — the features of her mother — no — 
they were Hildegarde’s features; they seemed to be the 
features of both of them at once. As ina dream, full of 
bliss and full of pain, and tired as if from heavy exer- 
tion, he rose and rushed out into the sunshine. He 
felt he could not see any one. He took roundabout 
ways and slid through the lonely streets to where the 
little chapel stood, among the blossoming trees and in 
the flower-dotted field grass. He satdown onthe thresh- 
old and leaned his head against the pillar. Everything 
seemed far away, purified, only slightly suggested. 
His experience in the church seemed like a tender 
dream, off there in the blue melting distance, with the 
fine, hardly noticeable fragrance of the flowers, the 
soundless soaring of the yellowhammers, and the low 
song of a lonely bird, which made the deep stillness 
stiller yet. And then everything that had ever hap- 
pened to Harry in his life appeared to him, but 
tenderly and lightened, like the world in which he sat. 
He half shut his eyes and looked into the distance. 
Then he put his hand into his breast pocket and drew 
out a notebook. ‘Translations of Tacitus’ Annals.’ 
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He turned to the unwritten page of the book. Again 
his glance was lost in the distance, his pencil lay 
motionless upon the paper. And then he wrote, wrote 
fast, paused a moment, read what he had written, and 
wrote on: 


Lonely in a forest chapel 
’Neath the image of the Virgin 
Lay a praying, pale-faced boy 
Sunk in deep humility. . 


O Madonna, hold me ever 

Here upon this threshold praying; 
Never, never send me from thee 
To the cold world and its sinning. 


O Madonna, sunshine-spilling 
Are thy golden tresses radiant, 
Round thy lips a tender smiling 
As of holy roses spread. 


O Madonna, shining on me 

Are thine eyes, and like the starlight; 
Many a ship that well might founder, 
Led by these, is safe in port. 


O Madonna, if unwavering 

. I have borne thy test of suffering, 
Pious, loving, blindly trusting, 

| Glowing only with thy fire, 


O Madonna, hear me praying, 
Full of grace and rich in wonder, 
Grant me just one sign of pardon, 
Pardon me, and give a sign. 


Breathing deeply, he dropped his pencil and looked 
up to heaven. It seemed to him as if the gentle face of 
the Mother of God smiled at him. Again he looked 
quietly into the distance. Then he read again what he 
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had written, and it seemed to him that not he but some 
stranger had written these verses. He liked them, 
without prejudice, as if he had had nothing to do with 
making them. 

On the way home he carried his head high. He felt 
an unwonted sense of power. But when he stepped into 
the musty, damp shop of his parents’ house he felt weak, 
he felt as one does who has had a sunny and lovely 
dream, and wakes again to a cold, hard, sordid, leaden- 
grey day. 

It was the first poem of his life! In the years follow- 
ing he wrote many a song to Mary, but no one else 
ever saw them. 

Now he went about with the idea of becoming a 
Catholic priest. His mother made no objection. — 

‘You will be well cared for through your whole life 
and may rise to an honourable position,’ she said; and 
his father cried enthusiastically, and not wholly in joke: 
‘He may be a Bishop or Cardinal, or even the Pope! 
Why not? He has the stuff in him, our dear Harry!’ 
Neither of them fostered any religious doubts. 

Then a great sorrow came to him. Dietrich told him 
one day on the way from school that his sister was 
leaving the next day to spend some years in a finishing 
school in Switzerland, and Dietrich never noticed that 
Harry turned white and swayed, for he made the com- 
munication, as brothers of that age do, as if the pos- 
session of a sister was of little moment and he was glad 
to be rid of her for a certain time. In reality he was 
devoted. 

Harry managed to pull himself together quickly and 
join in Dietrich’s jokes, though he was really in the 
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depths of despair. Life seemed over for him now, 
nothing more than an empty, stony way. He buried 
himself in old folk-ballads, and swallowed the recent 
works of E. T. A. Hoffmann. He read ‘Don Quixote,’ 
which he had already read once as a child. Now he 
understood the bitter satire of that knight’s sad figure. 
He studied the old trash about love spells and love 
potions in his uncle’s books, and his trend toward the 
strange and the terrible grew again. Hewentoften tothe 
gallows hill instead of the chapel. Near there, in a lit- 
tle lonely forsaken hut, lived a relative of his old nurse, 
the widow of a hangman. He used to slip shyly by it. 
One day, when the pain and longing for his lost love 
had overwhelmed him, he wandered about there aim- 
lessly, and then he saw, almost like an apparition by 
the door of the hut, a young girl standing, about as 
old as he, about seventeeen years old. She had that 
glorious healthy white skin that red-haired people often 
have, and in fact her luxuriant hair was almost blood- 
red and so long that the girl had bound it around her 
neck to keep it out of the wind, so that it looked as if a 
stream of blood were flowing about her throat. Her 
eyes were deep and dark, her thin lips very curved. 
The wind was pressing her thin short dress to her well- 
built limbs, so that her whole figure looked like a living 
statue. 

It seemed as if Harry had drunk one of the love 
potions of which he so eagerly read. He forgot all long- 
ing for heaven, and the picture of Hildegarde faded. 

To scrape acquaintance was not difficult. He felt 
none of the timidity he had felt for the daughter of the 
noble, aristocratic official. —The hangman’s family be- 
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longed to the lowest class, a position lower than the 
lowest rank of common townspeople, and the girl made 
the approach easy for him. As soon as she saw him, she 
hailed him and smiled. 

Harry came here as often as he could. Secretly, of 
course, but that was not difficult, for the whole neigh- 
bourhood of the gallows hill was shunned by every- 
body. 

Sefchen, who could neither read nor write, knew al- 
most no one except her mother, the hangman’s widow, 
so she too lived in her own world of thought, and that 
bound her the closer to Harry, for she was of a like 
sensibility. She knew lots of old saws and ghost 
stories and had even lived through some of them ac- 
cording to her own accounts. Then she knew strange 
and rare folk-songs. . 

They often sat leaning against each other on the 
upper edge of the slope and looked across at the blue 
mountains against the horizon, the wall that barred out 
the unknown, or they listened to the monotonous 
rustle of the brook that took its narrow way, through 
stone and moss, past the other side of the little house 
into the open, or looking at the sky they watched 
the curved flight of a crow. Sometimes their hands 
touched each other and they drew back with flushed 
faces. 

One day Harry brought a crumpled notebook with 
him and read to Sefchen: : 


A dream as strange as dream could be, 
It terrorized and frightened me, — 
I see it waking, feel it still, 
My heart beats so it’s like to kill. 
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It was a garden sweet and fair 
And joyously I wandered there; 
The little flowers looked up at me 
And I was gay as man could be. 


In every branch the small birds sang, 
Gay songs of love about me rang, 
The ruddy sun with golden showers 
Painted the pied and merry flowers. 


And fragrance sprang from every weed, 
The air was balmy, and indeed 
The whole was shimmer, joy, and shine, 
_And all the glory here was mine. 


And right amidst this flower-land 
I saw a lovely maiden stand, 
Who in a brooklet’s sparkling flow 
Washed a fair garment white as snow. 


Her face was sweet, and mild her eyes, 
As fair-haired saints in Paradise; 
And as I looked, the maid I deemed 
Well-known and yet so strange she seemed. 


The fair young maid looked at me long, 
And to herself she hummed a song, 
‘Run swiftly, little spring of mine, 
And wash the linen white and fine.’ 


Then I came up to her and said 
In whispers low: ‘Oh, fair young maid, 
For whom is then the robe so white 
Washed in the brook that sparkles bright?’ 


She answered swiftly: ‘Be not proud, 
But ready, for this is your shroud!’ 
And scarcely had she said her say — 
The dream like foam had passed away. 


Then, wafted farther, soon I stood, | 
Deep in a wild and thick-set wood; 
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The trees rose up and brushed the sky, 
And wondering deep therein stood I. 


And now what echoes meet me here? 
An axe’s chopping sounded drear! 
Through bush and brake with rapid pace 
I reach at last an open space. 


Amidst this wide and open space, 
Where stands an oak tree tall, I face 
The selfsame maiden, lovely, fair, 

_Who’s hacking at a tree-trunk bare. 


With blow on blow she hacks away 
And sings unto the axe’s sway: 
‘Iron sharp and keen and free, 
Make an oaken box for me!’ > 


Then up to her I stepped and said, 
‘For whom, for whom, O lovely maid, 
For whom is then the open box, 

Sweet maiden of the flowing locks?’ 


She answered swiftly: ‘This is true, 
An oaken coffin ’tis for you!’ 
And hardly had she said her say 
When box and dream had passed away. 


Then white and drear before me lay 
The empty heath on either way, 
I shook and trembled as I stood, 
Nor knew I what myself I would. 


And as I wandered far away 
There on the heath a white stripe lay, 
Up to it there I ran and stood 
And saw the maiden of the wood. 


' The maid stood on the broad white heath, 
And dug and dug the earth beneath. 

She was so terrible, so fair, 

To raise my eyes I did not dare. 
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She hurried as she worked along, 
And as she worked she hummed a song: 
‘O spade, O spade, dig deep and wide, 
A ditch that’s broad and long beside.’ 


I stepped up to her then and said, 
‘O, tell me, fair and lovely maid, 
What is the meaning of this place, 
That you are digging here apace?’ 


She answered quick: ‘Be still, I have 
Dug you a cool and quiet gravel’ 
And as the maiden looked aside . 
_ The grave stood open, deep and wide. 


And when I looked and gave no sign, 
A shiver cold ran down my spine; 
I turned me from the box of oak 
And fell into the pit — and woke. 


Sefchen had clasped her hands around her knees and 
looked into the distance. She said nothing at first 
when he had finished reading; then she whispered 
several times slowly, almost inaudibly, but emphasiz- 
ing every word: 


The maid stood on the broad white heath — 
The maid stood on the broad white heath — 


Then with a hasty movement the girl turned her 
red-framed face to Harry, looked at him with her dark 
eyes, and asked: ‘Where did you learn that lovely 
poem?’ 

Harry smiled proudly. ‘Nowhere. I made it myself 
for you.’ 

Sefchen was so near him that he felt her hot breath, 
and then she drew swiftly back and began to sing. She 
had not a beautiful voice, but it was veiled, low, as if 
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she were tired. Sefa sang a folk song, one unknown in 
this neighbourhood, a very old hangman’s song, that 
she had very often sung to Harry before. It told about 
a hangman, ‘Trarig,’ and his ‘Otilia,’ who was 
sentenced to death. Trarig began: 

Otilia dear, Otilia mine, 

In sooth you will not the last one be; 

Will you hang on the highest pine? 

Will you swim in the dark blue sea? 


Or will you kiss the naked sword 
Offered to us by God — our Lord?’ 


Otilia answered: 


‘IT will not hang on the highest pine, 
Nor will I swim in the salty brine, 
But I will kiss the naked sword, 
Given to us by God — our Lord.’ 


The weak girlish voice, tired, slowly droning, 
trembled out through the still thin blue of the air. 
The tones came long-drawn-out from the red lips. 
Sefa’s eyes were fixed and staring at some distant point. 
Her hands were tighter clenched about her knees and 
her blood-red hair waved about her white face and 
white throat. Harry was ensnared by the mournful 
tones. As long as Sefa sang, his eyes were fixed upon 
her and his whole being was concentrated upon the 
song. The whole sky seemed red to him and every- 
thing else jet black. As in a dream he saw bald, jagged 
crags, one behind the other, as if they were signposts 
in the farthest distance. And far behind the farthest 
crag, out in the sky, there towered lonely pillars of 
dead-white marble, a ruined temple, and rigid palms. 
The picture was so disconsolate, so ancient and dead, 
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so infinitely sad and hopeless! He would have liked to 
stretch out his arms, to run, run, run, the whole way 
back to the rocks, to the place where the dead temple 
slept the sleep of ruin, and the pillars clung and slept 
with it. Thin and veiled swam the tones of Sefa’s song, 
melting away like thin threads among the jagged crags, 
up to the temple. They died slowly in the infinite 
distance, in the dead air. 

The song was over, but the sound remained, and 
Harry began to weep quietly. Sefa started up, stared 
at him as if just awakened, and threw her arms wildly 
about him. They gave each other the first kiss of love. 
Then they sat silent for an hour. 

When Harry got home, shy and troubled, still seem- 
ing strange to. himself, his mother received him with 
red and swollen eyes and said in a voice, more soft and 
loving than he had ever heard: 

‘Harry! You have got to leave here, you must go to 
Frankfort. Your studies are over. We are bankrupt.’ 


Of late Harry had occupied himself so entirely with 
dreams and brooding and self-concern that he had paid 
little thought to his parents. He had hardly even no- 
ticed that his mother’s manner was ever more full of 
care and that his father was much oftener to be seen in 
town than in the shop, and when he came home he 
forced his gaiety; he did not notice that, though the 
shop was emptier and emptier of customers, it was also 
emptier of wares. Harry never realized that with the 
fall of Napoleon hard times had come for commerce; 
even for his father who had a good deal of trade with 
the soldiers and their train. Indeed, his father had 
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only kept the business alive through the aid of his 
relatives; but it had long been doomed. Good days 
were over. Harry did not take the matter much to 
heart. The interest of going out into a new strange 
town prevented it. He was sorry to give up his studies, 
but he had no real conception of what he was giving up. 
Moreover, there was all the unwonted excitement of 
getting ready for the journey, the farewell to relatives 
and comrades and all the bustle of a first journey. 

He arrived in Frankfort with his father just at the 
time of the yearly fair, and that was worth while. He 
was not so much concerned with the big commercial 
traffic, but the booths, with all their wonders, their 
barkers announcing them, and the samples shown, 
excited his interest, so that he did not even mind part- 
ing from his father. 

He had entered the bank of one of his father’s friends 
as an apprentice. He was to have his meals with his 
chief’s family as was the general custom then. All the 
strict Jewish usages still reigned in this family. 
Generally in Frankfort, since it had become an inde- 
pendent free city, the Jews were more strictly shut off 
from the other inhabitants than had been the case in 
the time of Napoleon when according to the principles 
of the Revolution they lived like other free burghers. 
But this narrow exclusiveness had brought them into 
closer relations with each other, as does every exclu- 
siveness of a people. 

The narrow fixity of their Jewish customs was in no 
wise pleasing to Harry, after he Had had so many years 
of free comradeship with others, for amongst his com- 
panions only one wasa Jew. Also the monotony of his 
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new task as a young dependent clerk made him feel by 
degrees very plainly the difference between his former 
life and the present. He soon began to hate Frankfort, 
and after work hours wandered around the town, and 
after unpleasantness had from time to time arisen 
between him and his formal rigid chief, then Harry dis- 
appeared. Only a week later his chief learned that he 
had taken a job in a shop. But that did not last long. 
When he had only been a few months away from home, 
his father received a letter from the banker saying he 
had heard that Harry was wandering about the town 
without a position and with a questionable female. 
His father came to Frankfort at once and fetched 
back the prodigal son. 

They did not lament much about the prodigal son at 
home, but began to ask what should be done with him. 
They had no money to let him study. There seemed 
nothing else open except to be a merchant. Harry re- 
mained very indifferent through all the discussions. 
He was extraordinarily undeveloped and childlike in all 
that pertained to practical life despite his high culture, 
his quick, sharp mind. He was quick enough to grasp 
practical means when placed in front of a single 
problem of to-day or to-morrow, but he preferred to let 
others think of the whole career, the goal of his life. 

The very day of his arrival he went up to the hang- 
man’s house. The first thing he saw there was Sefchen, 
arm and arm with a husky young man wandering up 
and down in front of her house, so that he preferred 
to postpone his own appearance. This incident really 
gave him a more painful wound than all the worry 
about his future life. He heard that Sefchen had been 
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keeping company for some time with this lusty young 
labourer, and he felt it was treason to himself. First 
Hildegarde left him and then Sefchen. He believed 
himself pursued by Fate. ‘The highest thing in life, 
the one thing that should bring us happiness and sun- 
shine, Love, brings me only night and misery,’ he said 
to himself. For the next few days he avoided people 
and confided his grief to his notebook. 


THE BROKEN-HEARTED 


Every heart with grief is smitten 
When it sees the pallid youth; 

On his face his woes are written, 
All his suffering, all his ruth. 


Tenderly the breezes fan him 
And they cool his fevered brow; 
Many a tender-hearted maiden 
Offers solace, too, I trow. 


From the traffic of the city 
To the quiet wood he flees; 
There the leaves are rustling gaily 
And the birds sing in the trees. 


But the song is silenced shortly 
And the trees bow sadly down 
When the sad youth’s shadow passes, 
Fleeing wildly from the town. 


But his painful agony was soon conquered. His 
mother had thought of a way to push him forward and 
his father was enthusiastic about it. Uncle Solomon, a 
brother of Harry’s father, lived in Hamburg; he had 
become a multimillionaire through his quick observa- 
tion, tireless persistence, quick grasp of opportunity, 
and the innate mercantile sense of the Jew. He was 
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the important member, the rich man, the pride of the 
whole family. 

‘Go and imitate him, Harry!’ said his father. ‘You 
have learned something and that is a good thing. You 
showed great independence in Frankfort, and that is a 
better, even though your independence in Frankfort 
was not so good. You got into many scrapes there. 
Perhaps that is best of all, for now you have them be- 
hind you.’ 

‘Samson!’ said his mother severely. 

But his father only laughed. ‘Good God, do you 
want me to preach to him! I am no Rabbi! Did not I 
do as he did when I was young? Am I not a good father 
of afamily now? Or have you some complaint to make 
of your husband?’ 

Then his mother smiled, a sour little smile. In the 
following days his father wrote a letter to his rich 
brother and built castles in the air for his boy Harry, 
while he waited the answer. 

‘He has five daughters! All beautiful! Each one 
more beautiful than the last! And a villa, and a palace 
in Ottensen! Marry one of them and build a palace 
too! You have the stuff in you; you shall have a better 
life than your parents!’ 

After a while the answer came accepting the pro- 
position. 


II 
HE SEES THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


THE PRESIDENT’S house seemed insignificant and small 
to Harry now, as he mounted the broad steps of the 
handsome banking house in Hamburg, and stepped 
over its soft carpets, and saw the long passages, and 
continuous doors that opened into the offices letting 
people in and out. At last he stood in the reception 
room of his uncle’s office and the office boy let him in. 
Harry’s uncle looked like his father, and yet he was 
very different. The traits that were soft and indefinite 
in his father were hard and angular in his Uncle 
Solomon. Moreover, he showed cool restraint instead 
of his father’s vivacity. His uncle looked appraisingly 
at Harry, then clapped him on the shoulder and said: 

‘You are certainly old enough, my dear Harry, but 
when a man knows what he wants he can rise high at 
any age. I have assigned you to Mr. Golson, the head 
bookkeeper. Sunday come and visit us in our country 
house at Ottensen, between half-past twelve and one 
o’clock! You will get to know your aunt and cousins 
then. Now go and begin your work!’ 

His uncle rang the bell and told the clerk who entered: 

‘Take this young man to Mr. Golson!’ 

Harry did not really know, as he walked off by the 
side of the clerk, whether he was waking or dreaming. 
Was that really his uncle or just some stranger he had 
met? He had imagined his reception rather differently. 
And then a voice whispered in his heart: ‘He who would 
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rule must seem to serve!’ “He remembered Uncle Simon 
who had said that to him and resolved to obey him. 
He was very curious about his aunt, and above all 
about his cousins, and at the same time was glad that 
he was not to live with them. His uncle had rented a 
room for him in the city, so that out of office hours at 
least he was free of supervision. Harry, with his quick 
understanding, found it very easy to accustom himself 
to his work with Mr. Golson, and the far-reaching 
tentacles of the whole business excited him. 

Harry dressed up as well as he could Sunday morn- 
ing, when he started out to Ottensen. But his heart 
beat when he heard the heavy copper knocker drop at 
the house door. The servant let him into a drawing- 
room, shining with satin. Harry looked around 
curiously. ‘Handsome, very handsome! Very elegant! 
Very gorgeous!’ he thought, for everything was new 
and in the latest fashion, and as costly as possible. 
And yet it seemed to Harry empty, and despite the sun 
shining outside it seemed cold, more like a sample 
room in a furniture store than a private room in which 
people lived. Again he thought of the living-room in 
the President’s house. All he could remember was.that 
he felt warmer, more at home there, and he had a 
strange feeling that the few things in that room had 
filled it better than the multitude of things did this one. 
For it seemed empty despite all the rugs and pictures. 
What was it? 

Then a little picture rose in his memory, which 
Dietrich had taken down from the wall and handed to 
him with the words, ‘This was my great-grandfather’s 
great-grandfather!’ and he remembered suppressing an 
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embarrassed smile and an embarrassed question, for at 
first he saw in the little picture only a doglike animal 
with wide-open jaws, armed with fierce teeth. Then 
Dietrich read him the inscription with its scrolled 
letters, and it read: ‘This wolf, as big and strong as a 
bear, was killed by Herr Diez Harteneck, Forest Asses- 
sor, on the fifteenth of February, 1667.’ He was sur- 
prised then that anybody could have a great-grand- 
father and this great-grandfather another great-grand- 
father, and he was surprised that all the furniture and 
pictures were old and Dietrich knew some story about 
each one. When he was at home again, he asked his 
father: ‘Say, Father, who was your grandfather?’ But 
his father had only laughed and said: ‘I don’t remem- 
ber anything about him except that he wasa little Jew 
with a big beard.’ Harry remembered his feeling then 
that his parents were poor because they had nothing 
about which they could tell tales. Even Uncle Simon 
had known nothing about his grandfather, except that 
his name was Levy and had unfortunately given up the 
name, and all the old curios in his uncle’s house he had 
gathered, but they had not belonged in the family. 
‘But,’ his uncle had said, ‘they once belonged to our 
people, and that is our old, great family.’ 

Harry cleared his throat and looked around the 
drawing-room again. Then came one of those cool, 
significant smiles that he had often had in school when 
he thought: ‘What they have here is worth more than 
feeling. For this is power, esteem, riches!’ 

Then the heavy portiéres of the side door were drawn 
apart and a large overdressed lady with dark hair, in a 
gold silk dress, entered. She greeted Harry with 
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friendly words, yet quite as if she were speaking to the 
walls of the room. She was followed, quietly and 
humbly, in pauses of a few moments each, by the three 
daughters who were still unmarried, Harry’s three 
cousins about whom he had been so curious. The old- 
est greeted him with a few words, the second, a six- 
teen-year-old girl, with a hardly visible smile, and the 
youngest, twelve years old, with a curtsy, and each one 
offered her slender hand in exactly the same way. 
Then they sat down in three chairs near the sofa, 
arranged according to age around their mother. Harry 
took in the whole thing in one swift glance. The oldest 
one was ‘nothing at all,’ the youngest, ‘nothing as yet.’ 
But the sixteen-year-old one! She was slender and 
blond, like Hildegarde, but more voluptuous, and her 
complexion was like ivory; she had something pliant 
and yet self-conscious in her bearing. She was no child- 
like hoyden like Hildegarde. ‘Harry,’ his father had 
said at parting, ‘if you are clever you will marry one of 
your cousins, then you will have a beautiful wife and a 
beautiful fortune and no man needs more than that to 
be happy.’ It was clear to Harry at a first glance that 
this sixteen-year-old girl must be his wife. 

The conversation was cool and restrained. He 
noticed that his aunt and cousins, without actually 
looking at him, seemed to be measuring him from head 
to foot, and to be watching his every movement and 
manner and each separate piece of his clothing. At the 
same time he noticed that, with all their ready small 
talk, their mental range was very poor and limited. 

Finally his uncle came, rather noisy, with affected 
gaiety, and after him two ‘intimate friends of the 
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house,’ as his uncle said, one of them the same age as 
his uncle, and the other a rich Jew about thirty years 
old. Then they all went in to dinner. 

Harry sat between the sixteen-year-old cousin and 
the youngest. He scrutinized every gesture on every 
side, and every word that was let fall, and sometimes 
he smiled inwardly. Except at the President’s house he 
had never in his life been in aristocratic company, but 
still he recognized something, namely, that the fine 
manners of his aunt and the three gentlemen were not 
quite real. Now and then, quickly appearing and dis- 
appearing as quickly, something in their movements 
and speech reminded him of home. That was partly 
consoling and set him more at ease; on the other hand, 
it disturbed him. For he felt that he himself was quite 
free of these errors and he would be glad to be en- 
tirely outside such acircle. Soon the three men were 
all immersed in ‘business,’ and the four ladies boasted 
of their aristocratic acquaintances. He sat amongst 
them, modest and unnoticed. ‘It is exactly as it was 
at home,’ hethought. ‘Only everything is more costly.’ 
And he remembered the evening just after his invita- 
tion to the President’s house. ‘When I go away they 
will all begin to talk about me, just as they did at home 
when they sent me to bed and decided to educate me 
at the Latin School. I hope they will decide upon 
something favourable for me here.’ 

In the course of the month his uncle seemed very 
well satisfied with Harry. He laid aside some of his 
reserve and gave him quite liberal pocket money. 
Harry took it as a matter of course. He was very 
diligent and worked hard at his task. He had no 
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friends, he kept away from the young people of his own 
age in the business, and those he met at his uncle’s 
house hardly suited him. They were nearly all Jews, if 
liberal ones — that is, such as found nothing more un- 
pleasant than to be reminded of their race; the couple 
of Christians whom he met were not at all to his taste; 
they were cold, stiff, colourless business men, whose 
one ideal was to earn money and indulge in good food 
and drink. 

He entertained himself as often as he could, and as 
much as he could, with his pretty sixteen-year-old 
cousin Amalie. She was very pleasant to him, but 
he waited in vain for a warmer light in her eyes 
or for more intimate acquaintance. It was in vain 
that he touched upon every subject of conversation 
that he cared for: art, the beauties of nature, his- 
tory, literature. It all flowed softly and quickly and 
restlessly past her. ‘How lovely!’ — ‘How interest- 
ing!’ that was as near as he got to her inner life. And 
yet his susceptible heart flamed up more and more 
for her. A single look of hers, a smile, a gesture which 
he interpreted in his own favour, translated him into 
the utmost bliss, and solaced him for the minor réle 
which he had to play at the parties in his uncle’s house 
all winter. He could dance only moderately well, and 
his shabby little figure was constantly pushed into the 
background by the clever, ready manners of the rich 
young Jews and the firmness of the powerful blond 
Hamburgers. For the rich Christian merchants and 
their families came too to the luxurious balls of the rich 
banker. 

In his free hours Harry lived just like other young 
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men of his age in Hamburg. He liked to dine well, 
loitered on the open squares where the best people met, 
and let nothing escape him which was inherent in the 
Hamburgers. But drinking gave him no pleasure. He 
only sipped wine occasionally. He felt a positive 
disgust for smoking and never indulged in it. His 
uncle, the whole family, and all the people who met 
him thought him insignificant, but diligent and eccen- 
tric. “He can speak English and he knows French. 
But he is neither a real Jew nor a Hamburger. So 
what is he? And what does he want?’ his uncle said 
once to his aunt, and she only nodded and said, ‘ Yes! 
but he does not bother us at all.’ 

With his quick powers of observation Harry knew 
very well what they thought of him and he smiled to 
himself. He felt, with his finer feelings, he was really 
more aristocratic than the whole crowd. He led a two- 
fold life; on the one hand, that of a young merchant 
and a young man about town, such as all the young 
men of his age led. But outside this life he had another, 
his ‘own’ as he called it, when he was too tired or too 
bored to pass his evenings in the usual way. 

On such evenings he stayed alone in his bare, un- 
comfortable room and read the new and the old poets, 
and the philosophers, especially Rousseau and Spinoza, 
and talked to himself and dreamed of his love. Then 
he began to recognize the hopelessness of his love. He 
saw very clearly that his cousin lived in a world quite 
other than his, apart from her wealth, and that she felt 
at home in this world that was strange to him and that 
she did not understand his world at all. He often 
worked himself up into a romantic sorrow, which sol- 
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aced him and raised him higher in his own eyes and 
made him seem to himself an interesting personality. 
Then he wrote poems which he believed contained his 
truest and deepest feelings, though they were really 
only echoes of his reading and second-hand wares. 

Just at this time he became acquainted with the poet 
who was bewitching all Europe, Lord Byron. Harry 
was at once ensnared, not only by the works of Byron, 
but by the whole legend that surrounded his figure. 
Byron, the defiant, elegant, manly, beautiful English 
nobleman, wealthy, a member of Parliament at twenty 
years of age, had invented for literature the very tragic 
hero which the time with its romantic enthusiasm 
desired, and he was glad enough to have men fit his 
hero’s halo to his own head. Harry began to ape the 
English lord, even in the way he wore his hair and the 
demonic smile about his lips. Harry’s whole inner life 
was a brooding meditation upon the dark, fantastically 
lit image of a dream world; his outer life was mad, 
cynical, repellent; in a word, he made it a crying con- 
tradiction of his inner life, just as the aristocratic 
English lord, the demonic poet, did. Harry folded his 
arms and leaned sulkily brooding in a corner whenever 
he got the opportunity, and drew his brows together in 
profound melancholy. However, his dinner tasted just 
as good as ever, and his uncle began to appreciate him 
more, for he really worked well in the office. And his 
frail health and practical wisdom saw to it that his 
outer life should not become too mad and cynical and 
repellent. He still hoped, despite all difficulties, to win 
the hand of his pretty cousin. 

When he had been working about two years in his 
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uncle’s banking house, the chief sent for him one day, 
praised his mercantile instinct, and suggested that he 
start a business of his own. His uncle would be glad to 
furnish the capital. Harry did not accept this sugges- 
tion of his Uncle Solomon with any special joy or 
gratitude, but took it as a matter of course, a tribute 
that was a natural acknowledgement of his superiority. 
Yet inwardly he recognized, despite his melancholy 
grasp of human life, that it was a step forward, and 
brought a little nearer the possibility of his projected 
marriage. Harry’s business was a commission business 
in manufactured wares. It was quite small and 
entirely independent of his uncle, but it went well. 
And then something happened that gave him the 
greatest happiness that he had ever had in life. A 
Hamburg newspaper accepted several of his poems, 
without payment, of course, except a few free copies of 
the issue that contained them. But what did that 
matter? He saw himself in print. For the first time in 
his whole life he saw himself in print. His eyes grew to 
have that special shining that he had seen in Dietrich’s 
eyes and in hissister’s and in his mother’s; that holy sun- 
shine was in his own eyes, though he never knew it. 
He forced himself to keep silent. He did not run up and 
away as Schiller once did in order to give his whole life 
to the divine muse; he did not resolve if necessary to go 
hungry for the whole rest of his life in order to dedicate 
himself to that which is higher than man. The ice- 
splinters in his heart cooled him off too soon. They let 
his annihilating, clear, work-a-day understanding of 
the average man tell him that nothing so very wonder- 
ful had happened. His poems were good, so it was quite 
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natural that the editor should print them and gain 
some profit for his paper. He thought, too, at once that 
the fame of being a poet might raise him in the eyes of 
society and give him some advantage in the wooing of 
his cousin. Therefore it was important above all things 
that he should becomea poet. He felt, too, the urge of 
the poet in him, but as firm foundation and secure in- 
come he wished to make a rich marriage. He loved his 
cousin with his whole heart. He was going to let her 
have a part of his future fame because he loved her. 
But he did not want any poor struggling life, but 
wanted to remain the clear-headed, well-settled, un- 
impassioned master of life. 

Behind his uncle’s house at Ottensen a garden ran 
down to the Elbe. It was not a garden like the Presi- 
dent’s, old, winding, listening, and fairy-tale-telling, 
but new, clearly laid out, sensible, an elegant, modern 
Hamburg garden, worthy of a great banker. The 
following Sunday, Harry, as usual, spent the day there 
with his relatives from the second breakfast on. They 
always drank tea in the open on the terrace. There 
were five guests there besides Harry, a business friend 
of his uncle’s with his wife; a young girl, a friend of the 
youngest cousin, and two other gentlemen; one was a 
stock-broker, recently baptized, and also the owner of 
a neighbouring manor; the other belonged to the aris- 
tocracy and had formerly been owner of a manor. 

Harry had his usual feeling of being put aside in this 
society; he could not talk to them; he was just a poor 
relation. He also had the feeling that, though he were 
ever so rich, and though hestayed here for years, he could 
never feel warmed up in this society. He had the issue 
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of the paper with his poems in it in his pocket. But he 
could not mention it. These people were as hard as 
their iron safes. Their sacred Lady was not Poetry, but 
Industry; their God was not Apollo, but Mercury; and 
their reflections and speculations and dreams were not 
of the sun’s gold, but of the coin’s gold. In their society 
the great thing that Harry felt growing in his life be- 
came infinitely small, a nothing, an unsellable ware. 
Their longing was not high above them, but on the 
solid earth right before them, and its name was not 
happiness, but comfortable living and the power of 
money. Then Harry saw another garden before him, as 
if dipped in pale, fine sunlight, the garden on the other 
side of the fence at home. He saw the golden shimmer 
of silken curls and the pure warm sunlight of bright 
eyes which he had never forgotten, although they 
rarely appeared before his eyes, and a deep real sadness 
came over him. Shut out there and shut out here! 

As if from another world, from some other far-away 
time, the spring song of the birds echoed through the 
garden, across the hard regular conversation of the tea- 
table. The spring brooklet sobbed softly and whispered 
secretly, for though it was brought there by artificial 
pipes its water sprang originally from the real, deep 
earth. And the roses nodded and raised their blossoms 
to the sun; for though they were the fruit of gardener’s 
labour they yet drew their beauty and their fragrance 
from the real, deep earth. 

Harry would have liked to get up and hide himself in 
the farthest corner of the garden and talk to his own 
soul. Now, now, something real would come from him, 
something that only the soul itself can give. Now he 
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would be able to put into words one of those priceless 
gifts to men that come from a higher world, into words 
so splendid that the reflection of divinity would still 
shine in them and penetrate the hearts of all who dared 
to look into God’s mirror. But to get up and leave the 
table and all the company, by himself! What an idea! 
What lack of tact! He stayed still, bound like the 
water in the pipes or the roses to their trellises. Only 
the water had its streams, and the roses their roots and 
he had — nothing. By degrees his childhood’s garden 
of dreams faded away again and the divine voice that 
tried to whisper to his soul was dumb. His uncle had 
just told some broker’s joke and Harry laughed with 
the rest. 

After dinner they walked chattering up and down 
the garden. All the men smoked except Harry. He saw 
the hidden smile on the girls’ lips. ‘Poor sissy!’ that 
meant. And fora moment he thought he was one, but 
smoking always gave him a headache. 

The nobleman had joined the older cousin. These 
two had wandered off down to the bank, but the 
elegant, artificial droning and empty compliments of 
the aristocratic gentleman still reached Harry. The 
older people sat down on a marble bench under a 
marble statue, while the uncle told what it all cost. 
The youngest cousin was chattering with her little 
friend, and Harry heard in every sentence ‘he,’ ‘he.’ 
They were talking of young men and new hats, and 
once, when he heard them say ‘they,’ he knew they 
were talking of young men. So he was forced to join his 
secret love, Amalie, although he would have liked if 
possible to leave and wander out into the city’s whirl- 
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pool, away anywhere where he would be only one in 
a number like other people. Here he was no number 
at all. He was wildly jealous of the baptized Jew at 
Amalie’s side talking to her so quietly and sure of him- 
self, fully aware of his money, his land, his baptism, 
and his entire personality. But it was not proper for 
him to run away yet, so he joined the other two. His 
pride rose. The ego which he felt in himself despite 
everything burst through his timid body and would 
not be suppressed. He wanted to control his voice, but 
it broke out harder and sharper than usual, almost 
snarling, like the voice of the aristocrat: 

‘Do you know, Amalie, that the important news- 
paper “The Hamburg Watchman” has brought out 
some of my poems?’ 

Amalie listened, visibly surprised, and said to the 
Squire, not without pride: 

‘My cousin is a poet, you know.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed!’ said the Squire coolly. ‘Well, 
there is something to be done with that sort of thing 
nowadays, so they tell me. Goethe became a State 
Minister and earned quite a fine income. I myself 
would naturally have not time for such things.’ 

‘You may be glad of it!’ Harry said quietly and 
pleasantly. ‘Manure is more productive than the 
Muses.’ 

The Squire did not know what to reply. But 
Amalie, fearing a squabble, laughed so opportunely 
that he laughed, too, and finally Amalie, to turn the 
subject, asked her cousin: 

‘Won't you bring the newspaper to us sometime?’ 

This was the opportunity that Harry had so long 
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awaited. He showed the newspaper. The poems which 
it contained dealt according to the fashion of the 
day with Night and the Grave, dark Demons, dream 
images, world destruction, longing looks and pale 
cheeks, and in all of them the motif was unhappy love. 
Amalie read them. Harry watched her with beating 
heart and indrawn breath. He was not thinking of his 
love for her, nor did he want to gain an advantage by 
means of his poems, he was pure poet now who wanted 
to see the power that worked in him work upon others. 
Amalie read rather quickly, and then handed the paper 
to Harry: | 

‘You read the poems aloud, Harry! They sound 
better that way.’ 

Harry read them with the same fire with which he 
had once written them. He hardly realized that he had 
an audience. Finally he let the paper drop quite 
carried away by his own feelings. He saw that the 
Squire, the half-baked landowner, had turned his back 
and was picking a bunch of mignonette, Amalie was 
watching him, but she now turned toward Harry and 
said in a more vivacious voice than her usual one: 

‘Lovely, Harry! They really are good poems! And 
how well you read them! I am quite surprised.’ 

And the Squire added as he handed Amalie the 
flowers: ‘Surprising! Good metre and good rhymes! 
Lord, perhaps you will become another Goethe!’ 

Harry felt himself turn pale. He was on the point of 
tearing the newspaper into tatters. But he controlled 
himself quickly and answered with the cynical smile 
on his lips: ‘Yes, yes! It is not so easy to make your 
rhythm and rhymes right. If everybody could do it, 
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we should soon have quite a crop of poets. For the 
man who can do it gets a dollar a rhyme.’ 

‘Really?’ said the Squire, and one saw the respect in 
the surprised face which he turned toward Harry. 

Harry’s mood became quite gay and he was more 
talkative than usual. All the men here seemed like fat 
pug dogs and all the women like hens. He began to 
make witticisms about all their acquaintances who 
were not there, and the witticisms were so Gallic and 
spicy that every one was highly amused, and his uncle 
laughed until he had tears in his eyes and clapped 
Harry on the shoulder when he said good-bye and said: 
‘I never knew, Harry, that you were such a keen 
observer!’ 

Usually local newspapers and daily papers are the 
surest grave for a poet. Their poems appear printed 
once, are read, and go the way of all waste paper that is 
not bound up in a book; in two or three days they are 
dead and forgotten. But it did not go quite that way 
with Harry. Although the Hamburg people were more 
enthusiastic about good brandy, good food, and good 
digestion than about art and literature, there were still 
a small number who did not altogether despise the 
latter. There was, indeed, a little circle occupied with 
literary matters, and in this circle Harry’s poems 
aroused some notice. In some of these verses the real 
poet showed, somewhat hidden, and yet definitely felt. 
In many of his dream images real power was hidden, 
imagination, and a gift for expression that the mere 
versifier never has. What is real can never be hidden. 
The difference is perceptible even to the laity if it has 
any perception above the average. 
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So Harry received a number of acknowledgements, 
invitations from other newspapers, and above all an 
invitation from the Friends of Literature to join their 
circle. He accepted with pleasure. For the first time 
he recognized that beneath the thousand masks of this 
great city dwelt a few souls; that he might meet 
congenial people. He found himself respected, he was 
a personality, he could talk and think with the others. 
But not only that. People listened to what he said; 
they asked his opinion. He was not only one in an in- 
tellectual circle, but he was the one. He was the centre, 
and it excited him mightily. His art really began to 
grow; his thoughts, although they were unconsciously 
in the fashion of the day, began to take a form that 
was his own. His whole mood was brighter. 

Amalie laughed and jested more intimately than 
formerly for the news that he was talked about in the 
town reached even Uncle Solomon’s house. But Uncle 
Solomon was not at all edified. It was true that even 
a merchant might dream a little in youth. Once Uncle 
Solomon himself had dreams; but only such dreams as 
had arealaim. Harry might, indeed, build castles in the 
air; but not such as grew up in the blue sky, but such 
as were built on firm soil with future money and future 
luxury as a goal. Of course he might dream of love, but 
only of such as other young Hamburg merchants 
dreamed of, the sort of love that meant calculation, 
that added dollar to dollar, and of which one was quite 
sure that it would end in a merchant’s wife as a solid 
future decoration, who would take care of the coming 
merchants. And all this should, of course, be outside of 
business hours. But to the horror of Uncle Solomon 
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this was not always the case with Harry. Sometimes he 
neglected his business, made bad speculations and 
sustained losses; and once he had been heard to say 
frivolously, ‘Money is not the greatest thing in the 
world.’ And yet it had been Uncle Solomon’s money 
that he had lost. There were even violent quarrels 
between them. Harry had become more self-confident 
and would not stand everything without contradiction. 
He was far superior to his uncle in sharp speech, and 
caution had never been his strong suit. For Harry’s 
witty thrusts his uncle gave back heavy bludgeonings. 
The former bank runner in him came to the fore. But 
he knew how to be good humoured when people kow- 
towed to him, and knew how to make the money- 
bag weigh, and it was not in vain that Harry had his 
ancestors’ blood in him. He often remembered his un- 
cle’s adage, ‘He who would rule must seem to serve!’ 
And he tried to serve. Then Uncle Solomon would be 
reconciled again. 

But as Harry reached his twenty-second year, he 
became more and more tired of being under a guardian 
and decided at last to throw it all off. He had shown 
that he was some one, although something different 
from his uncle and that circle. He believed that he felt 
in himself the power to get on in another way than that 
intended by his uncle, and if he could only win a wife 
with means, his way, according to his view, would be 
easy and comfortable. Harry had in him something of 
his mother’s power of cool calculation, but only now 
and then. He never thought of the whole way, and that 
was an inheritance from his father. He never went 
with steady eyes the straight road on to the goal, but 
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turned up side paths and forgot how far away the goal 
was. 

Amalie became more and more sympathetic to him. 
Her oldest sister had become engaged to the nobleman 
whom Harry met there Sundays, and his uncle was 
looking about for a property to buy him. According to 
Harry’s views his poetic gift was worth the other’s title, 
nor was he too young to marry according to the cus- 
tom of that day. He had always been swift of decisions 
when passion drove him. So he sat down one evening 
at home and wrote his uncle a detailed letter in which 
with earnest composure he spoke of all his plans for the 
future, confided to his uncle that he loved Amalie, and 
asked for her hand. Hardly had the letter left the 
house than he repented of it and felt that he had acted 
too quickly. While he waited for the answer that should 
decide the fate of his whole life, he could not stay in 
one place. He wandered aimlessly through the town. 

The next evening when he came to his office, just 
before the closing hour, his clerk told him that his 
uncle had been there that morning and wished to speak 
to him. When he heard that Harry was not yet there, 
and had left no message as to when he would come, the 
banker had murmured to himself, ‘And that too!’ and 
had gone away leaving the message, ‘Tell your master 
that I will communicate with him by letter!’ Harry 
turned pale. This was not promising. He knew ex- 
actly what his uncle thought of absence from business. 
He could also realize that his uncle would have no 
understanding of the feelings of a lover in the last 
anxious hours before the final decision of his whole life, 
and how impossible it made daily work. 
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The next morning he arrived promptly at his office. 
On the top of the couple of letters that lay upon his 
desk he recognized the handwriting of Uncle Solomon. 
With a beating heart he put it aside unopened and 
forced himself to read the usual business letters and 
give brief instructions about them. Then he hurried 
away, taking the straight road to the river which was 
not far off. There aside from the traffic of men he sat 
down on a bench and with a trembling hand drew the 
letter from his pocket and looked at the address as if 
he could guess the contents from that. Quite un- 
expectedly he remembered that other day, when he sat 
under the green trees with Dietrich, on a bench away 
from the traffic of men, and when, like a ghost from 
another world, the Great One, who alone guided the 
fate of nations with his will, appeared before his eyes. 
And his sitting on the bench here at this hour seemed 
like a symbol to him. This hour would decide whether 
he would one day be a great man, a single figure, out- 
side the ordinary run of mankind, whether his path was 
to go forward and he was to become a leader in the 
world of poets. He who was so convinced of his reason, 
so sure there was nothing divine, but that the very 
highest in the world was natural human understand- 
ing, suddenly heard the organ tones of the old Saint 
Martin’s Church and saw the lovely childlike face of 
the Mother of God, and like a devout prayer the words 
went through his soul: 

‘Gracious-shining, all-rich Mother, 
Help me with thy sun-drenched smile!’ 

Then he broke the seal of the letter. It was long and 

closely written. Harry glanced only at the chief words: 
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‘Business, business, business,’ ‘money, money, money,’ 
‘solid, solid, solid,’ then the warning: ‘Common sense, 
moderation, reasonableness’; and at last the two de- 
cisive words, ‘With regret.’ He did not rage, he did not 
tremble, he did not weep. He laughed once a short 
bitter laugh. ‘Amalie is surprised that you could ever 
even think of offering her marriage on so uncertain a 
foundation. She likes you as a relative, but would 
never marry you.’ Then came the end: ‘We will 
consider the matter as never having happened; forget 
it yourself and our mutual relations shall remain un- 
changed.’ 

‘Remain unchanged!’ Harry’s heart swelled until it 
ached. He sighed till it sounded like areed. Then he 
got up, crunched the letter together, and stuck it in his 
pocket and went slowly back to his house. He really 
felt nothing; no pain, no anger, only as if he were lame, 
spiritually and bodily. He felt a strange shiver that ran 
down his spine from his neck, with a faint tickling, 
and his whole torso seemed drawn backwards and his 
legs stiff and heavy. About his head, although he did 
not feel the cold, the air felt like water when it is being 
gradually frozen. He could not think of anything. 
Only that the cloudless, clear sky with its dazzling sun 
and the green of the trees and bushes were now so 
frightful, so pitiless, so cruelly hard, shutting him off, 
shutting him out. Only one question he asked himself: 
“Why is man born to certain destruction?’ He looked 
at the streets, the carriages, and the crowds of people 
on the way to his house and they looked like flat 
pictures, dim, as if seen through a smoky glass. 

At last he was at home again, in his cold, bare room, 
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where his trunk stood between the door and the table. 
He gave it a kick and it slid off toward a corner of the 
room. And then Harry came halfway to himself again. 
‘Away from here, as far as possible! Away! Away!’ he 
cried. And a raging hatred, an actual frenzy, seized 
him against everything about him; against the soulless, 
soft face with its beautiful eyes, that were so hard, so 
stony, so cruel; against that fat animal, his uncle, whose 
only organs were a money-bag and a belly; and against 
the whole town that smelled of account books. ‘Away! 
away, never to see it again!’ But he would take his 
revenge first! He stood there, bowed over, lowering 
like a wild beast of prey. The hot blood of his ancient 
nomadic tribe that knew neither path nor goal, but 
moved on from place to place, and passed from deed to 
deed, burst forth and filled him. Vengeance upon his 
uncle! But he must be cool, as his blood-brothers the 
Arabians are when they hate, even to-day; he must be 
cold in hand and head, though glowing hot with hatred 
at heart. He must not storm blindly forward like the 
stupid Germans, since he was weaker than his enemy, 
but must deal as did David with Goliath. He must not 
offer himself a weak dwarf with only a stick in his hand 
to the huge thong of the giant, and earn death and 
scorn instead of victory and vengeance, but he must 
secretly and quietly prepare the sling and break the 
giant’s skull despite his thong, from a safe distance 
without the risk of combat, so that he would fall like a 
rotten tree. 

And now Harry was quiet. He fetched some paper, 
sat down at his table, and began to write a letter to 
Uncle Solomon, He was quite quiet and cool; he hardly 
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knew that he was writing to a definite person, but he 
wrote and erased and rewrote and thought, and added 
on and got up and walked up and down the room until 
he had given expression to the sharpest, most biting, 
most poisonous thoughts and expressions, and he re- 
joiced at himself and his mastery over the richest 
language in the world, his German language. This was, 
indeed, his own possession and no one could take it 
from him. Here he had, indeed, an unlimited mastery. 
At last he had finished the first draft. It was crooked, 
hardly readable, scratched out and rewritten and 
again scratched out and rewritten; words on top of 
each other with crosses and hooks, and even his own 
handwriting changed; it was half scornful, cold and 
stiff; then again trembling with anger, fierce, and as 
closely drawn together as the scales of a snake when it 
is ready to spring; it was not readable. And when he 
was done, he wrote the whole thing out clean and clear, 
so that his uncle might really enjoy it. He read the 
letter through three or four times and enjoyed it him- 
self, and he was proud that he could write the most 
scornful, biting, poisonous, destructive, and annihilat- 
ing expressions that the German language was capable 
of. Then he put the letter in the post-office and strode 
up and down the town aimlessly for the rest of the 
night. 

He came home as morning dawned, grey and bent. 


He threw what was needful into a handbag. Then 
he went to the nearest mail-coach station and jumped 
into the first omnibus that was starting, he did not 
care where. And so he went by the mail-coach or 
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peasant wagons or ran or walked long hours afoot. 
Away, between wide flat meadows, among the soft ring- 
ing of herd-bells. He saw the old dreaming churches 
of little towns and lonely villages and slept in the soft 
high beds of comfortable inns, aside from the general 
traffic. He looked at everything, but as one who has 
no part in life, as one might look at the pictures in a 
book. His anger had died out. He felt neither grief 
nor longing. It seemed to him that his body was 
wandering without any soul. And then he came to the 
still, broad, green sea at the east. A little village lay 
tired, half buried in sand around a little church with a 
mouldering tower and moss-covered steep roof. In the 
inn there was a clean garret room with a view over the 
endless sea. And here he made his home. Sitting by 
the narrow window, he listened the next morning to 
the tired song of the green waves, and it seemed to him 
like Sefa’s song. There were three now who had all 
scorned him. 

Armies of clouds drew ceaselessly, dumb and quiet, 
across the sky. Harry sat and looked into the distance. 
Slowly, as if he were idly turning the pages of a book, 
picture after picture of the old home days arose before 
him. Dietrich—Hildegarde—away with them! Turn 
the leaves quickly! Then the Great Man! The Super- 
man with his unfathomable eyes, that yet smiled so 
pleasantly. Harry could see the shining blue coats of 
the regiments wavering in the hot grey dust of the 
street. He saw the little drummer again with his black 
waxed moustache, as he sat by the table with his father 
and said, ‘My France! My Emperor!’ He saw them 
disappear again, the long blue columns in dazzling 
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sunshine, with victory and pain. On the road to 
Russia! The ocean rolled in softly and sang. A cool air 
blew in from outside. Harry looked toward the east 
where sea and sky were melted together and where far, 
far away Russia must lie. And there snow upon snow 
fell ceaselessly in tingling, glittering clouds and 
whirled up and sank and stretched out and nestled 
close and wound itself around the many thousand blue- 
clothed human bodies and grew on them and crept into 
them and filled them with icy numbness and covered 
them with soft white fur. And the flakes flew around 
like myriads of little white bees. Then his eyes grew 
tired. How bald and frozen were the woods of willow 
trees; crusted over with their white icy death shroud 
they stood, and the soft white death dragged them 
down, these thousand orphan children of mortal fame. 
And was Napoleon dead too? Can a great man die? 

Elba! What a giant that was who dared to conquer 
the whole of France with four hundred men! ‘Ha, ha,’ 
laughed the masses; ‘he has gone mad with his four 
hundred against millions!’ 

‘He is no more capable of counting possibilities!’ the 
professors in general said, and the papers announced 
that France would overthrow him. But when, despite 
this, proud and calm, he looked down upon his loyal 
France, riding as Emperor through Paris, they all 
shouted together: ‘Hail Great One! Hail God of the 
French!’ 

And suddenly Harry heard, low at first, like a 
subterranean drum beating, from the very depths of 
the sea a swishing and splashing, a swelling and swing- 
ing, a singing and sounding and rustling and banging, 
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a roaring and rocking, ‘Rataplan, rataplan!’ It drew 
him up from his chair, and softly on his tiptoes, not to 
disturb the song of the sea, he glided to his table and 
opened his notebook. Then he listened again to the 
song of the sea and it sang this to him: 


Toward France they were faring, the two Grenadiers, 
Who prisoners had been in Russia, 

And their heads hung low with a weight of fears 
When they came to the borders of Prussia. 


For there they both heard the tragic tale, 
How France had been quite forsaken, 

The army vanquished, and off to jail 
The Emperor, the Emperor taken. 


And they wept together, the two Grenadiers, 
When they knew the tale was true, 

And one of them said, ‘What a blow is here, 
How my old wound burns anew!’ 


And the other spake: ‘The end is come, 
I would I might die with thee, 

But I have wife and child at home 
That would perish for want of me. + 


‘What matters wife, what matters child, 
To me by worse care shaken, 

Let them go beg if hunger is wild, 
My Emperor, my Emperor is taken. 


‘So grant me, brother, one single prayer, 
Since now I am to die, 
Carry my body to France with you — there 
In the soil of France to lie. 


‘My cross of honour lay on my breast, 
My cross with its ribbon red, 

And let my gun in my hand be pressed, 
And my sword be laid at my head. 
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‘And there I will lie and listen still, 
As a guard in the grave of his forces, 
Till cannon awake me, and loud and shrill 
Sounds the trample of neighing horses. 


‘And then my Emperor’ll ride over my grave, 
And the swords’ din will echo hollow, 

And I will rise arméd, my Emperor to save, 
My Emperor, my Emperor to follow!’ 


The beating of the drum faded softly away and only 
the short lapping of the waves on the strand remained. 


‘And then my Emperor’ll ride over my grave.’ 


Was Napoleon’s star frozen too in ice-bound Russia? 
The Great Man was in prison now, dying in his cage at 
Saint Helena, a mockery for the gaping of the stupid 
herd of common men! Then Harry saw the lonely, 
warning crag like a mirage high above the horizon 
of the sea, bald, perpendicular, motionless, and un- 
changed as it had stood for millions of years. And high, 
high above it was a star, toward which the rock 
pointed, and this, too, seemed to him eternal and 
motionless, as timeless for us little men as the whole 
infinite army of stars in the sky, shining on day and 
night, though blind men saw them shine only from 
time to time. No man, who has a star, can fail! What 
he accomplishes here in part will be fulfilled in all its 
glory there. And Harry asked himself doubtfully, 
‘Have you a star?’ 

And then suddenly through the window a blinding 
light streamed in, dazzling his eyes so that he had to 
close them. The whole horizon, that had been as dull 
as the expanse of the ocean, was suddenly a beaming 
wave of light and glory. High above, in the highest 
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height above all heights, glowed the eternal sun. 
Harry felt his knees tremble, his heart fail. His soul 
spread its wings. It seemed to him that he must stretch 
out his arms to that sun. 

‘Not astar! I want you! I want to enfold you, O, 
glorious eternal warm sun!’ 

He rushed out into the open along the strand toward 
the sun. And he walked up the dunes and down the 
dunes, along the sea in the sunshine. He felt so free, so 
light-hearted, recognizing and understanding every- 
thing, free of the ice in heart and eye, free of all sadness 
and weariness. Hurrah! The sea! And now he felt the 
sunlight streaming from his eyes as he had seen it in the 
eyes of Hildegarde and her people. He could even 
understand Uncle Solomon and Hildegarde and Sefa.. 
- He could understand the whole world. He rested in the 
warm soft sand listening to the singing of the waves, 
and his soul flew far beyond the sea’s limits. Two songs 
blossomed in him as he rested. Only when the evening 
wind brushed his hair, he turned back with fresh cheeks 
and bright eyes into his little room and wondered that 
until now he had lived so differently. Half a day had 
given him here more than months in the turmoil of 
mankind. All sorts of plans occurred to him. He would 
create great works, a novel, ‘The Witch of Goch,’ in 
memory of Sefchen, and dramas greater than the works 
of his idol, Byron. Later, by candlelight, he read what 
he had written during the day and wondered who had 
written it. Surely not he, Harry! 


I, too, once dreamed of love’s wild glow, 
Of myrtles, mignonette, and tresses, 
Of tender lips and curt addresses, 

Of gloomy songs to music slow. 
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Faded and hushed the old-time dreams, 
And lost my fairest, fond illusion. 
Remains to me as whole conclusion 

Remembered glow of ancient themes. 


O orphaned song now silenced be, 
And seek the dream world I have lost, 
And finding, give, whate’er it cost, 

A tender greeting still from me. 


PEACE 


High in the heavens stood the sun 
Enwrapped in snowy clouds; 

The sea was still. 

At the ship’s helm I lay a-dreaming, 
Thoughtfully dreaming; — but half awake, 
And half asleep, I saw the Christ, 
The Saviour of the world! 

In garments flowing white, 

He wandered, giant-tall, 

O’er land and sea. 

His head reached to the sky, 

His hands he stretched in blessing 
O’er land and sea. 

Upon his heart, upon his breast, 
He wore the sun, 

Flaming and red, the sun; 

And the red, flaming heart 

Shed rays of grace, 

And its light, loving and pure, 
Warmed and lighted and shone 
O’er land and sea. 


He slept sound and quietly all night. When he woke 
the next morning, it was pouring rain. Grey masses of 
mist lay heavily on the grumbling ocean. The seagulls 
fluttered low over the water asif pushed down by the air, 
and their screams sounded like calls for help out of the 
thick dull grey. Harry was cold and his head hurt, and 
he knew by experience that this headache would last 
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allday. Where was the sunshine in his soul gone? No- 
thing, nothing of it was left him. He cowered to the 
earth as the seagulls outside did. He, a poet? Nothing 
but a miserable, dull average man like the rest. He 
read through the three poems he had written yesterday. 
Was it really he who had written them? He could not 
have written a line to-day. He was almost ashamed 
to have written them. Was all this climbing to the 
heights of yesterday anything real, anything great? 
All true greatness is inevitable. ‘No,’ he said to-day 
in his cool, cynical, ordinary mood, ‘that is a diversion 
for idle hours, but Life it is not. Life demands other 
things. Money! Money to live!’ And all his world- 
weariness rose in him again, What was he? Nothing 
— nothing at all! A worn-out business man, worth- 
less, dissipated, stagnating. A wooer who had been 
turned down with scorn and mockery, whom no girl 
would consider. Little, weak, miserable, ill, a mere 
nothing among men! And the future? O Amalie! He 
looked out at the sea that was groaning heavily as if 
the thick heavy mist was weighing upon it. He still 
held his yesterday’s verses in his hand, while his other 
hand turned the leaves. Should he tear them up? Did 
not all this fantastic versifying make him ridiculous to 
the whole world? And then he looked at the ‘Two 
Grenadiers.’ 
What matters wife, what matters child, 
Let them go beg if hunger is wild. 

His hands were clenched, his head raised. Again his 

eyes wandered over the eternal flood. 


And let my gun in my hand be pressed, 
And my sword be laid at my head! 
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No one had ever spoken this language before. He 
knew all the poets. This language was his own, and 
only his, something newborn, his own child. So, after 
all, he had a possession. Something that no one else 
had. 

He opened the window. The sea wind blew in, damp 
and fierce, blew through his hair and bathed his face in 
the rain. 


And let my gun in my hand be pressed! 


Yes, he would be a fighter, a fighter for the sunshine 
that had warmed him yesterday, and filled him with 
the grace of God! He thought: ‘What use to me are 
gold or song? Grant me only enough of each, O God, 
that I may live for your sun, that you have spilled in 
my heart, and for Art!’ 

‘O God!’ 

Was it God that had lighted him yesterday? Or was 
it some other magic? What a riddle it was, that yester- 
day such songs had arisen in him! What secret will had 
created out of the will-less ordinary man, for a few 
hours of bliss, a poet who dared to look into paradise? 
‘Or is it some one else? Some stranger who takes 
possession of my body at times?’ Harry asked himself. 
‘Some one who once lived and wants to come back from 
time to time, to bring us flowers from a higher world? 
Or is it some older “‘I”’ in me, sleeping in me, some 
memory of former days, from the days of my ancestors, 
that wakes from time to time again and transforms 
me?’ It remained an eternal secret, even for the poet 
himself, how his works were written. 

Harry went out and pushed through the whistling 
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rain to the beach. The waves beat over the rigid cliffs 
and the whirring sands, whipping the shore with noisy 
blows. The limitless desert of water lay waste and for- 
saken, swirling in hasty breaths, grey and menacing. 
Under the veiled sky, cloud after cloud chased in rag- 
ing fury. Harry stood there with his arms folded gazing 
at this seething eternity. Suddenly there was a dull 
thud. Harry sprang back frightened. Just in front of 
his feet the earth had broken off short, and sunk into 
the sea. The path through the dunes had disappeared 
beneath the encroaching waves that crept up over the 
sand and pushed and raised and built a new dune wall 
in the place of the one they had eaten and destroyed. 
Eternal creation and destruction, wherever a man 
might be! 

He was not unstable sand. No storm could make him 
weak. He could fight. The very pain in his head made 
him stronger than ever. Then the pain disappeared 
and he could think quietly and clearly. Amalie? Who 
could assure him that she did not love him anyhow? 
He had been mad to offer her marriage with a poor 
broker’s agent. But when he could come to her as a 
real man, who was something even in her own father’s 
eyes, then —? Buta poet, even though he were Goethe 
or Schiller, would not impress his Uncle Solomon. 
Writing poetry lay far from his realm. So Harry would 
have to leave the writing of poetry to his idle hours and 
become something ‘real.’ But he would never sit again 
on a desk stool. He had no talent for bargaining and 
selling, like the rest of his folk. But what could he do 
and what could he accomplish? He had no sort of 
tendency or gift, no fatherland to which he could give 
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himself, no religion in which his roots were set. In all 
such matters he was less than others. What could a 
Jew be except a merchant? 

‘I might become a Christian,’ he said to himself. 
What was the family crest to him? If he were a Chris- 
tian, he might study and enter into the civil service. 
Yes, he would study! Perhaps he would be a lawyer. 
One could become celebrated, earn money, and be 
independent of all men that way. He had the gift of 
eloquence, and dealing blows in mental combats had 
its own charm for him. But who was to lend him the 
money for study? Well, Uncle Solomon would have to 
do it! 

‘After the most insulting, poisonous, offensive letter 
that could be written in the German language? To 
whom you said that he should never hear anything 
more of you?’ asked another voice. 

‘Well, now we will write him a flattering letter! 
What does it matter if he only pays up!’ 

‘That would be rather a low thing for you to do!’ 
said the other voice. 

‘Heavens, what does a low thing matter if I am 
furthering the one great idea of my life?’ was Harry’s 
answer. 

And laughing scornfully at himself he turned home- 
ward, to write the letter and send it by messenger to the 
nearest post-office. He decided to give his parents’ 
address for the answer. The next day he decided to go 
home. He recognized himself that as an average man 
he was wavering, weak, easily influenced, so he felt that 
he must act while the resolution was warm in him. 

And so he wrote the flattering letter to Uncle Solomon. 
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His reception in the parental house was depressing. 
It seemed incomprehensible that Uncle Solomon should 
not have given his daughter to Harry with thanks, 
since Harry was such a clever young man. What was 
Uncle Solomon an uncle for at all? The parents, too, 
waited anxiously for the letter from Hamburg. They 
were pleased with the idea of their son’s becoming a 
lawyer; and even more pleased with the idea of Uncle 
Solomon’s bearing the expense, for with the best will in 
the world they could not have done it. 

Harry’s printed poems his parents read with great 
pride although they did not quite know what they 
were about; for amongst their other relatives and ac- 
quaintances no one wrote poetry. True, now and then 
one or another of them had sung a couple of songs 
at the club and that had been printed in the paper, but 
no one had ever got money for it. Therefore, it was 
hard for his parents to believe Harry when he said that 
he would ultimately earn money with his poetry. 

‘Well, well,’ said his father, ‘this man Goethe in 
Frankfort may offer rather a sharp competition! I 
really don’t know —’ 

In the four years that Harry had been away his 
father had grown thinner, his head more bowed, his 
eyes more tired, but he was still gay and hopeful 
as formerly. His mother had changed less, though her 
speech had become bitterer. The parental house 
seemed to Harry very narrow and low and damp and 
sticky, and everything worn and old. 

Once again he stood by the picket fence and looked 
shyly into the warm green garden. But he saw no one 
but an old stiff man sitting there with a newspaper. 
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Quite casually and cautiously he asked his mother 
about Dietrich, and she answered in a sharp voice: 
‘What Dietrich is doing? How do I know? Or what 
any of that haughty pack are doing! They had to give 
up that house when the new President came in.’ 

‘Where is Dietrich’s father now?’ 

‘Well, where should he be? He has been dead for the 
last two years; all glory has an end.’ 

‘And where is the President’s wife?’ Harry asked 
with carefully suppressed excitement. 

‘She lives in a rented house out in the suburbs, with 
her proud lady daughter.’ 

‘With her daughter?’ Harry exclaimed involunta- 
rily. 

‘Do you still remember her? That pert thing with 
the long blond hair? They say she is engaged to some- 
body now. I don’t know what kind of man it can be, 
for they say they have now nothing but a miserable 
pension!’ 

It seemed to Harry for an instant as if something 
hard and clanking had fallen and broken and as if the 
world’s pulse had stopped. He was standing with his 
mother at the back door, toward the court. Every- 
thing — the dark court, the white picket fence, the 
sunny, shimmering garden — looked as if it were seen 
through a dirty, dark piece of glass. He said mechani- 
cally, ‘I am going out now.’ And it seemed to him as 
if some stranger, far away, had uttered the words. 
‘Where does the President’s wife live?’ he asked as he 
turned away, and his mother mentioned the name of a 
well-to-do artist’s widow. 

He had passed the house, shy as a thief. He had not 
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seen her, but at least he knew where she lived. In a 
quiet street, in a pretty simple villa, set in the midst of 
green, just as formerly. This house could not be com- 
pared with Uncle Solomon’s house, and yet somehow it 
looked more refined. Harry’s condition was like that in 
which he made his journey to the Baltic; and yet it was 
different: not numb and as if outside of life; but a slight 
increase in importance had touched him. He felt a deep 
sadness that gave him actual physical painsin his heart, 
but it did not oppress him as pains usually did, merely 
aroused longing. It was a longing that raised him 
higher and pushed him forward, and, despite his sad 
consciousness that it had neither end nor aim, it yet 
had something of joy in it. 

‘What does it matter to her that I love her?’ Harry 
said to himself sometimes, and he did not mean it 
cynically as he usually did. 

One day he was going through Merton Street, carry- 
ing his gloves with Hamburg elegance in his hand and 
looking straight ahead with a bored air. His native 
town had nothing to say to him now. He felt an out- 
cast here, as everywhere, lonely and strange. What 
was he doing here? Looking on at his parents’ cares, 
unable to help. He had almost no acquaintances, and 
those he had did not interest him any more. As he 
wandered along, he heard a shop doorbell ring and a 
lady stepped out into the street just in front of him. 
He looked up and stood as if frozen. It was Hildegarde. 
He could not think, and mechanically tore his hat off 
his head. Hildegarde’s face lit up with that sunny smile 
that he still remembered in her mother’s face. She 
offered her hand to him, evidently thinking he wished 
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to speak to her, and said pleasantly: ‘Ah, here is our 
former neighbour! But we haven’t met for a long 
time.’ 

Harry held her slender fingers, visible through her 
open-work mitts, only fora moment. But he felt as if a 
ray of sunshine were streaming through him just as it 
had done on the Baltic when he stood at the window of 
his little room. He did not dare look up at Hildegarde. 
He was fairly afraid of her clear eyes. A tall, broad- 
shouldered young man stood near her. She introduced 
Harry, and added: ‘This is my fiancé, Professor of the 
University of Tiibingen.’ 

The fiancé shook Harry’s hand, and involuntarily 
Harry thought, ‘What he grips he holds fast!’ But 
when he looked in his face for an instant and saw an 
open, manly, gay, straightforward look, it seemed to 
him as if the stranger were a second Dietrich. And if 
he himself had been a brother of Hildegarde’s and had 
had something to say in the matter, he would have 
said, ‘He shall have her; he is worthy!’ 

As he left them his step was light and quick. He felt 
as if he had done a good deed. He took a long walk out- 
side the city and thought about himself and Hildegarde 
and Amalie. How different was his relationship toward 
the two! He saw Amalie again, with her soft gentle 
beauty, which was yet so cold and unsympathetic. He 
would have liked to catch her in his arms and cover her 
with hot kisses. He loved her with the passion of a 
young man. His greatest longing was that she should 
be his in body and soul. And Hildegarde? He had 
never really dared to think of the possibility of ap- 
proaching her physically. He only dared think of her 
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as a saint. He was happy when he even saw her image 
from afar. It was not passion that made him dream of 
her, but a deep inner longing which he did not even 
wish fulfilled. 

‘What is it?’ he asked himself. ‘She is only a woman 
like other women. She will bring children into the 
world just like others, and fade and grow old just 
like others.’ But her soul? Was she so superior 
in spirit, and was it her spirit that inspired him? He 
really did not know her on that side. Why, then, was 
she so different from any one else? So apart from all 
others, so superior to them? 

Her eyes — that clear, sunny, firm consciousness 
of security that looked out of them. And then the 
fathomless, incomprehensible light that shone from 
their depths. The victorious purity before which he al- 
ways dropped his glance to the ground. It was a purity 
that had something holy in it. 

Was she an Eve in Eden? Was ita trace of the divine 
superman that had once dwelt in men? Or— God 
gave the first human pair, when he turned them out of 
Paradise, his most glorious gift, namely, the power of 
creation! Was it after all the happy consciousness of 
that pure, divine, creative power that shone in Hilde- 
garde’s virgin eyes, the creative power to overcome 
evanescence and death and transform it into im- 
mortality? Was there then really such a thing as an 
immaculate conception, though fools laughed at it? 

He went and thought about it until his head almost 
burst. Could he, poor weak mortal that he was, love 
with a real love? For what he felt for Amalie was not 
the noblest conception of love. He wanted to be scorn- 
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ful, to jeer at himself, at all humanity which he repre- 
sented. But he was powerless to do it. Was it the light 
that still reached him from Hildegarde, from Eve, from 
the blessed Mary? He began to write as he walked, 
to gather up the feelings of his soul in words; hardly 
readable, with wavering pencil, involuntarily, just as 
the words came to him he put the question: ‘What is 
love in its primal glory, as God first gave it to man?’ 
And what he wrote was this: 


Happiness shines in the gold sun’s rays, 

And all things breathe of birth and growth, 
Your great eyes lighten and shine and draw; 
As if in them were opened the sky. 

From our clasped hands flow floods of warmth, 
Sources for some forth-rushing stream, 
Surrounding us both. 

Heart rests on heart, heart presses heart, 

As they are one, so are we one; 

We are the Whole. 


He read it, erased, and wrote again: 


The glowing light of the sun turns blind, 

And breath and growth and all stand still, 

And all is dead. 

The whole world’s dead; our hearts alone live on; 
Within our hearts all things are bound, 

Earth, Heaven, and sun, eternal bliss, 

In our hearts, God. 


Even this was not what he meant; again he scratched 
it out and wrote: 


You gave your hand; from our clasped hands flowed out 

A stream of fire roundabout. 

The sun's ball sank, slow dimmed the light, 

And every motion, every breath had ceased. 

The world was sinking in a sea of flame 

And into our single heart, now one, the Whole ingathered came. 
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Even that did not suit him. He shook his head and 
tore up everything he had written in little pieces and 
let the wind blow them away. Then after a while he 
took his notebook up and began to write again: 

I loved you once and I love you yet; 
Though earth were wrecked by a hurricane, 


My love would rise, though in ashes set, 
And burning set it aflame again. 


This verse he never tore up, but he was never alto- 
gether satisfied with it. Heaven’s highest gift could 
never be set to words. He was tired as if he had done 
some heavy labour and he turned and went home. 

He had to go to see his Uncle Simon. Strange! He 
had the same sort of timidity with him that he felt with 
Hildegarde. But he had to make the visit, so he went. 
The old man had shrivelled, grown older, more 
wrinkled; his nose was more prominent than ever and 
the real Jew in him more marked. His uncle asked him 
so many questions that he was bored; and yet Harry 
felt the same reverence for him which admitted of no 
contradiction, no jeering. From this old man in his 
shabby clothes, a narrow, limited, old, provincial Jew, 
there emerged a power that dominated him, the ele- 
gant modern cosmopolitan, and made him drop his eyes. 
There was something so firm, so secure, that he him- 
self lacked entirely. At all costs he must conceal from 
his uncle his plan to become a Christian. His parents 
had most sternly demanded it, and Harry himself felt 
that he could never bring himself to mention it. His 
uncle looked at Harry from head to foot, smiling. 

‘The Hamburgers have dressed you up beautifully, 
my son! You have become pure German. That does 
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not matter, if inwardly you remain a true Jew. One 
must not tie strings around the feet of youth. Age will 
do that of itself. And so you write verses? I’ve read 
them. They are fine and fiery like our old singers. 
Perhaps a new singer will arise in you for vour people, 
like those of two thousand years ago. Arouse your 
people! Awaken it to greatness with the seer’s gift of 
poetry. Do you know our great Spanish poet, Jehuda 
ben Halevy, poet of the glorious song of Zion and the 
Diva, who lived seven hundred years ago? Do you 
know Don Abravanel who lived four hundred years ago 
and belonged to the royal line of David? He was a 
Philosopher and State’s Minister of a Spanish king.’ 

When Harry said no, his uncle began to explain and 
to tell and to drag out books and show him things, and 
read aloud, becoming more and more fiery in praise of 
the great of his own people, so that a spark of it began 
to glimmer in Harry and to grow and warm him more 
and more. Finally his uncle began to tell of his own 
youth, his life in the Ghetto. According to his descrip- 
tion it was an easy life bodily and spiritually, yet 
warm and cosy. They all knew each other and were of 
the same way of thinking and feeling. They lived not 
only beside each other, but with each other. They all 
shared the same experiences and opinions and aspira- 
tions. They all understood each other. A single cas- 
ual word would take the place of a whole description; 
for at the single word they all knew what the speaker 
wished to say. 

‘We were,’ said his uncle, ‘like a great old tree. The 
same ageless roots held up the powerful trunk and its 
branches and its myriad leaves and blossoms. The 
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same roots gave all of usa common life. Ahasuerus, the 
eternal wanderer, was at rest for a while.’ 

‘But everything is quite different now,’ Harry 
replied, ‘and much better. Our people is free even if it 
has not gained everything. See how we have risen 
mentally and socially. We have great minds amongst 
us, like Boerne in Frankfort, and we have the monstrous 
power of money in our own hands. In short, we show 
powerful progress on all sides.’ 

His uncle laughed a bitter laugh, and tore at his long 
white beard with his wrinkled hand. 

‘Yes, you are right, my son! We are making un- 
obstructed progress on all sides. Ahasuerus, the 
eternal wanderer, is off again. He has torn down the 
gates of his Ghettos again and stepped out. Our people 
are spreading out again on all sides unhindered, 
scattered, like every one else!’ 

Uncle Simon had thrown back his head and his eyes 
glittered. Harry was taken aback by his excitement. 
‘It may be that he has found some secret happiness, for 
the spirit has its own rights. He needed freedom.’ 

Uncle Simon shook his head: ‘Freedom? I had the 
same freedom there, as here. Freedom is from within, 
my son, not from without.’ 

‘And the spirit? Our amazing progress in moder- 
nity?’ asked Harry. 

‘What does your spirit know. The spirit’s amazing 
progress amounts to little; for on the gigantic tree of 
the world-oak, mankind has hardly crawled beyond 
the roots. And yet he will barely see anything — and 
then only a limited field — when he has climbed the 
highest branch of the giant tree.’ 
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‘And the glorious gains of the French Revolution? 
What do you think of them? Though the German 
peoples are still oppressed, they will break their chains, 
chains which the Church and tyrants have imposed, 
and they will reach freedom.’ 

Uncle Simon shook his head, smiling gently. ‘What 
are you saying about the freedom of the German peo- 
ple, my son! What concern of yours is their freedom 
or oppression? What are you talking about the fetters 
of the Church for? What have their churches to do 
with you?. I warn all you young people, my son! Our 
people has a bad quality. It likes to meddle in other 
people’s affairs. It has already turned out badly. 
We are domineering and haughty and show it too 
often.’ eh 

‘How?’ said Harry. ‘I demand only my right and 
justice.’ 

‘You are right, my son,’ answered the old uncle, ‘but 
wait until you are a lawyer and begin to demand that 
for your clients, who give you their business to attend 
to. You spoke just now of one of our young people in 
Frankfort. Boerne he calls himself. Once he had a 
good Jewish name. Why did not he keep the good old 
name of his people?’ 

‘Do you know him, then, that great man, that 
leader of the German people toward Freedom?’ asked 
Harry quickly. 

The uncle picked up a thin printed pamphlet which 
lay upon the table. ‘There is the freedom which he 
wants to give the German people. He calls it ‘‘The 
Wandering Jew,” and in this paragraph’ — his uncle 
turned the leaves quickly —‘he says that in fifty 
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years from now any one who utters the word “Jew” 
will be put in jail.’ 

Harry answered: ‘Is he not right? In fifty years 
there will be no Germans and no Jews. Everything that 
separates nations will disappear. Mankind will be one 
single people and brothers.’ 

The uncle smiled again. ‘You have studied a great 
deal in books, but have you ever asked the separate 
nations if they would like to be freed by you?’ 

Harry was mute. His old Uncle Simon looked for a 
moment silently at him. Then he said slowly: ‘I think 
of the uplifting of our people otherwise than Boerne 
and his kind. I do not wish any one who uses the word 
‘““Jew”’ to be put in prison even in fifty years. I wish 
that in fifty years our people, quietly and without 
pushing out other people, may have risen so in spirit 
and in soul and in deed that every one who utters the 
name “Jew,” will involuntarily lift his hat from his 
head in reverence.’ 

Harry could give no answer at once. Embarrassed, 
he twisted his fingers. Finally he said, hesitating and 
somewhat oppressed: ‘He who strives for the highest 
goal will reach farthest. We must aim at the highest. 
And the highest goal is mankind, not the Jew.’ 

Old Uncle Simon stood up from his chair and laid 
one tired hand on Harry’s shoulder. ‘Age is powerless. 
Youth can never think with age. Strive, my son! [| 
once strove toward the highest twig myself in youth. 
Youth swings among the blossoms of the highest 
branches that reach out to the sun. It likes the sun- 
shine better than the grey branches. But an old man, 
when autumn has robbed him of the fruit and winter 
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has frozen him stiff and numb, likes to turn back to the 
grey trunk and the roots. The runic writing of the 
earth-buried roots is the book in which he likes to read. 
And as the sun draws you upwards, so we are drawn 
homewards by these old runes to the earth.’ 

The old uncle was silent and the room was very still. 
When Harry heard that voice of the usually resolute 
old man drop away in soft weariness and saw the bent 
tired figure with its tired brilliant eyes and its long grey 
beard, he was seized again suddenly and powerfully 
with that strange longing. And this problematic long- 
ing drew him again so closely to the old man that he 
felt that he was nearer him in blood and heart than 
even to his father and mother. Later he hardly knew 
what had happened. Something moved him to take his 
uncle’s hand and timidly he bent his head over it and 
softly, half ashamed of himself, he said to his uncle: 
‘Bless me!’ 

Uncle Simon laid his two hands upon his nephew’s 
head and said: ‘My son! The holy blood of thousands 
of generations of ancestors, reaching back into long 
since passed away civilizations, has such power, has 
such might, that you will never escape it! It will hold 
you fast as a member, for that blood is as eternal as our 
people. When some day, in the Dead Sea of the last 
human civilizations, the armies of the other nations 
sink powerless, then the Jew will still stand firm as a 
tower overlooking the desert. The Jew remains even 
though worlds pass away.’ 

Slowly the little old man in the shablie coat raised 
his arms to heaven and his old eyes burned like flames. 

And despite himself Harry had to look into these old 
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eyes, and was drowned in them as a bird in the sea, that 
has involuntarily flown against the lamp of a light- 
house, thinking with spread wings to sink into the sun. 
And as if it were a stranger’s voice, Harry whispered 
once more: ‘Uncle, bless me!’ 

Then a soft murmuring came from his uncle’s lips, 
words of an ancient language that had been dead some 
two thousand years, half singing, half prayer, and 
something like a cloud of incense floated round the 
youth and the old man, and hid them together so that 
they seemed like one body, one spirit, one generation, 
one whole people, inseparable to the end of time. And 
all about them it was as still as in a church. 

Uncle Solomon’s letter had arrived and contained his 
consent to bear the entire cost of Harry’s University 
training, provided Harry would study something useful 
and law was the most useful study at the University. 
Even merchants often needed lawyers. He had 
liquidated Harry’s business and taken over all his 
debts. He made no allusion to Harry’s Hamburg letter 
with its deadly insults, and thereby he really punished 
Harry more than if he had retorted in kind. Yes, even 
more than if he had refused to pay for his University 
training. For Harry, as was his wont, had come to 
think a great deal more of the stylistic, Byronic art, the 
wonderful keen wit of his genius as an author — and 
his letter was such a fine example — than of the insults 
themselves which he had offered his uncle. ‘The old 
elephant! What use was that fine David’s sling against 
his ten-inch-thick bacon hide! That thick-skinned 
creature never felt the most poisonous pricks that 
struck him,’ said Harry angrily to himself. 
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Harry was now in Bonn at the new University. He 
had used his time at home to brush up his rather rusty 
Latin and Greek and had passed the University 
examination successfully. He was now studying 
philosophy eagerly, and continued the study of Jewish 
history since the fall of Jerusalem which he had begun 
after his visit to his Uncle Simon, in the celebrated old 
library of his native city. He wanted to write a novel 
of wide scope about the tragedy of the Jewish people to 
rouse them from their heavy sleep. He had given up 
the novel about the hangman’s daughter. Sefchen was 
comfortably married and no longer interested him. As 
to jurisprudence, which he was supposed to be study- 
ing, he listened only to Germanic law, and this only on 
account of German history, for he was now working his 
way through Tacitus. Moreover, he listened to lectures 
on the history of the civilization of the Middle Ages, 
and the history of literature, the last given by the 
celebrated A. W. Schlegel. 

It would have been impossible to find a better 
teacher for it. With a generally fine feeling for style 
and the art of speech, this man was also as regards form 
and technique a not insignificant poet and knew and 
understood the greatest poetry as few have done. He 
had mastered English, French, Italian, and Spanish as 
well as German, made excellent translations from the 
foreign poets, especially Shakespeare, and was recog- 
nized as an important man in all literary and cultural 
matters throughout Europe. Moreover, he was the 
first aristocratic man of the world that Harry had 
ever met. Harry was greatly impressed, not only by 
Schlegel’s elegance (instead of the usual two tallow 
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candles, his servant always placed two silver lights 
with wax candles on his desk before a lecture), but 
by his personal appearance, his impeccable carriage, 
his fine gestures, his intellectual eyes, his choice of 
language, his courtesy, his conservative but always 
suitable clothes. 

Schlegel was always very cordial to people who 
looked up to him, and so he took a friendly interest in 
Harry when he brought him some poems once and 
asked for his opinion. Schlegel praised the poems, and 
under his influence Harry made some translations from 
Byron and wrote a number of regular sonnets, and 
amongst them the following one to Schlegel himself. 


The vilest worm — the dagger thrusts of doubt, 
Most venomous poison to mistrust one’s power; 
These sought my very marrow to devour. 

I was a plant whose props were eaten out. 

Then thou took’st pity in that evil hour, 

And bad’st me climb thy kindly words about. 
To thee, then, master, owe I thanks devout, > 
If ever the plant should blossom into flower. 


So pray watch o’er it as it grows apace, 

That as a tree her garden it may grace, 

Thy fairy godmother’s, who loved thee well, 
That garden where my old nurse used to tell 
Often was heard a magic secret ringing, 

And all the flowers spoke, the trees were singing. 


When Harry had been for a month and a half at the 
University, he was strolling one day through the busy 
Coblenz street, watching the traffic. It was a lovely, 
sunny day. He was feeling very well in this fair 
weather, and suddenly a joyous shout not far away 
reached him, ‘Haar-ry!’ and made him turn suddenly 


‘ 
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around. ‘Haar-ry!’ it sounded again, and he looked 
into two bright joyous eyes. The books and papers 
that he held in his arms fell to the ground and he 
stretched out both hands. ‘Dietrich!’ He had grown 
tall and broad-shouldered and yet was supple and 
slender, the same old dear friend. His face was bright 
and childlike and yet full of fine manliness. A heavy 
down covered his cheeks. On his blond head he wore 
the red cap of the Rhenish Burghers. Harry felt as if he 
were stepping again into the President’s spring garden. 

Three days later Harry was also a member of the 
Rhenish and wore the red cap like Dietrich. The drink- 
ing bouts were abhorrent to him, for Jews do not drink. 
On the other hand, he envied his comrades for the 
health which withstood this drinking. This was a new, 
quite unknown world into which he was entering. 
‘German, German, and German again!’ They talked 
about the old Germans and their cleanly customs. 
Chastity, nobility, self-sacrifice were the first com- 
mands laid upon each member of the club. Hermann, 
the liberator of Germany, the old Minnesingers, the 
Nibelungen and the ancient Druids of the Northern 
legends were their subjects of conversation and they 
sang old German rustic folk-songs. Germany’s throw- 
ing off of Napoleon’s yoke was to be the beginning of a 
great, united German Empire. Barbarossa was to 
arise again from this seven hundred years’ sleep — a 
new German Emperor was to come as leader to the 
great, united, free, German people. 

Harry often watched the faces of his new friends 
quietly. There was one among them who had Die- 
trich’s eyes. His name was Bach, and he was older than 
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all the others and came from southern Germany. He 
was in body the best built and most athletic, and his 
unconsciously proud carriage and easy freedom of 
movement bore witness to his self-confident strength. 
His hair was of an odd soft brightness, his speech 
fascinating, and his blue-grey eyes had such a lordly 
shine in them that Harry often turned his away when 
they looked at him. Harry noticed all this and was 
pleasantly moved by it. Some inexplicable bond drew 
them to each other. 

One afternoon Harry took a walk along the Rhine. 
He turned into the inn of a quiet green little village. 
It was quite empty, but when he entered the grape- 
vine arbor of the little garden, he saw Bach, sitting 
alone with a bottle of wine in front of him, his elbows 
on the table, staring fixedly ahead. He raised his hand 
involuntarily at Harry’s footstep; however, when he 
saw that it was Harry he smiled and gave him a languid 
greeting. ‘Did you come here to be alone on the globe, 
as I did? Well, it is all over now! The soap-bubble’s 
burst. Come, drink a bottle of wine with me. Here is 
another; and there are the glasses. Take one, and let 
the waitress go, I want to be alone with you.’ 

Harry poured out a glass, took a sip, and looked at 
Bach in surprise. Bach said with a proud light in his 
clear eyes: ‘It sucks its fire from German earth, and 
blooms again in me. What do you think of it?’ 

‘It is the best I have ever drunk,’ said Harry, still 
surprised at the costliness of the wine his friend was 
drinking here alone. 

Bach looked silently at Harry for a moment, and 
then said: ‘I am a poet like you.’ 
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‘You a poet?’ Harry asked astonished. ‘I have 
never read anything of yours, and yet we all show each 
other our Muses’ children. Why do you make your gift 
secret?’ 

Bach rapped the table impatiently: ‘Don’t talk of 
the others now! They are no poets. But I am one just 
as you are.’ 

‘Have you any of your things with you? Show me 
some,’ said Harry. 

The other laughed, but it was a laugh that cut the 
heart. ‘Harry, can you imagine this? I am a poet, 'a 
real, true poet and I have never written anything.’ 

Harry nodded gravely. ‘I understand very well. 
The greatest poets are not those who can bare their 
souls.’ 

Bach seized his arm, and with his other hand raised 
his glass and held it to the light. ‘See, Harry, that is 
the reason that I drink secretly and often too much. 
A whole world, whole worlds, the great All itself, are 
hidden in my soul. Believe me, I bear about in it dra- 
mas that are greater than Goethe’s or Shakespeare’s; 
and powerful poems such as have never yet been 
created. But the earth crust is too thick about me. The 
flames that smoulder and burn in my soul cannot get to 
the surface. I feel them burning in me, I feel their 
stormy desire to be given part in the world. And I burn 
with their burning and cannot pass on their glow, can- 
not warm any one. Do you understand the tragedy? 
Do you see why I come here to drink?’ 

Harry only nodded and laid his hand upon his 
friend’s. And he continued: 

‘The pencil! The pencil is the devil that hinders me. 
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It all bubbles up in me—I almost have the words—I 
have them! And the minute I set the accursed pencil 
on the paper, everything is gone. Harry, your race is 
not the only one that has a Wandering Jew. He lives in 
me too. Wine, Harry, is the only antidote to the 
pencil. I drink until my body sinks into nothingness, 
and then my soul spreads out and I see all the splen- 
dours of the universe. But as soon as this miserable 
human body is called on to help me, to set it down with 
a pencil, it all disappears again. It is like a glorious 
dream that lifts us to the seventh heaven and when we 
awake it vanishes before we can quite remember.’ 
Harry answered seriously: ‘My friend, I know that 
you feel it in me too — what I write is not my real con- 
ception. The highest is always too high to be bound in 
human form.’ 
‘ Bach stared into space for a moment, then he raised 
his great eyes and said to Harry: ‘ My soul is travailing 
now with something worthy, perhaps you could give it 
words. Whether you work it out for others so that they 
can experience it as I have, or whether I do it, is all the 
same. Stretch it into a drama, or make a little song of 
it, as you will. But listen: When I was at Ulm last 
spring, I saw in an old museum of curiosities, a pair of 
giant shoes, fit for a Goliath. These shoes had thick 
iron soles and were covered with a thick iron case, and 
weighed tons. The guide told me that the shoes be- 
longed to the Wandering Jew. While the guide talked, 
the shoes themselves began to speak to me. Ahasue- 
rus came to Ulm, sick unto death, with his long white 
beard and his restless, searching eyes, peering about for 
the rest that they never found. He wore these shoes 
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hoping their weight would keep him still in some place 
and hinder his further wandering. Yet despite their 
weight he was forced to get up again whenever he 
stopped and drag himself farther on. The priest who 
came to him he turned away. “I know all that you 
know and a thousand times more. For once when I 
scorned the highest, God gave me the knowledge which 
the serpent gave to mankind in Eden, human reason. 
And now I must seek, forever seek, that which no reason 
can ever give, that which once made Eden a paradise, 
Faith, the faith that comes from the soul and not from 
the human brain.’’’ 

Bach was silent, exhausted. After a while Harry 
asked softly: ‘And how did it go on?’ 

Bach brushed his light curls from his high forehead: 
‘The priest swung the censer and wanted to give him 
extreme unction; for he was near the end and had al- 
most reached the eternal rest. Then the Wandering 
Jew laughed shrilly. ‘Look out there, upon the streets! 
There I am running, running again, everywhere, where- 
ever you turn your eyes I am running, eternally run- 
ning until the last man on earth lies dead.’”’ And the 
next day he had disappeared, but his shoes he had left 
behind him.’ 

Bach raised his glass and clinked Harry’s. They 
both drank silently. The autumn outside was silent. 
The trees, heavy with apples, whispered sadly in the 
clear sunshine. A tired sigh fluttered in the pale blue 
autumn air. The twittering and the carolling of the 
birds had become dumb and the fragrance of the flow- 
ers was like a gentle sob. 

At last Harry said: ‘ You mean there is a Wandering 
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Jew in each human being? And yet there are some 
once-born men who have the eternal light even on this 
earth. How do they come by it? I too have something 
in me that is higher than myself. But I cannot grasp it. 
It never helps me in my struggles — and that is why I 
too get drunk, my friend!’ he added in a whisper. ‘I 
get drunk to tame the beast in myself. But tell no one 
about it, for only you have drawn the secret from me.’ 

Bach looked at him in astonishment: ‘ You drink? I 
have never noticed anything.’ 

Harry laughed a short wild laugh. ‘I don’t drink the 
same wine that you drink; that is as clean as you are. 
But God has cursed me as he did Ahasuerus, for he 
gave me longing. I am almost destroyed at times with 
longing, and as my goal is ungraspable, I drench myself 
in bad liquor.’ 

‘What do you mean by bad liquor?’ asked his friend. 

Harry brushed him aside with both hands. ‘Leave 
the filth alone! It is too filthy for you!’ Then he 
whistled a common street song and got up. ‘I will go 
to the innkeeper and pay.’ 

But Bach rose too. ‘No, you were my guest. We 
will both go home now.’ 

Harry thanked him in his usual half-cynical way. 
‘One should not prevent a good deed in another.’ And 
all the way home he jeered at himself and others. 

When they parted, Bach said, holding Harry’s hand 
for a moment in his, ‘My friend, you must have more 
reverence for yourself.’ 

This warning of Bach’s haunted Harry for days. 
One sharp windy October day he sat in his cold, bare 
room and thought. Reverence for himself! Can the 
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ego, this point in space, seek and find connection with 
its real self? One can draw no line from the one point to 
the other. Then Harry remembered an,evening that 
he had spent in Hamburg. He was listening then to 
Paganini, that spirit from another world who could 
draw heaven and hell from the narrow planks of a 
violin, who could turn men into angels and devils by 
the power of sound. What was it hidden in this man? 

Hidden! That was it! It was not that yellow-faced, 
stiff, thin Italian who played and afterwards asked his 
enthusiastic hearers if the public liked the bows he — 
made. It was another being, that lived hidden in him 
and used him only as a sounding-board. And Harry 
thought on about himself. Had he even heard the 
tones of the master? Did he even know what had been 
played? No! He had sat there under a spell. His eyes 
had seen nothing and his ears heard nothing. Paganini’s 
tones had floated by him and yet bewitched him. He 
had no longer been himself. He had neither seen nor 
heard, but he had felt, felt with all that word’s power 
and meaning. Something like pale blue palms waving, 
something endlessly sad and tired and yet at the same 
time intimately sweet, and longing had filled him, a 
longing for the unearthly high holy Mother. Harry 
brooded and remembered and sought for the glorious 
blue distance again. Had the pain of longing then come 
from himself or was he sending it back to the mother 
heart? 

The inner voice had called him ‘you.’ That was the 
proof that it was not himself that was speaking. I and 
you are two people, and you cannot mean J. To talk 
to yourself is a contradiction, a man cannot talk to 
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himself. Had not the divine and glorious Mother 
spoken to him once in noble words that pierced his 
heart like arrows: ‘Harry, why do you let yourself sink 
so? Do not try to escape the shame. Wash yourself 
clean! Would you break the Mother’s heart?’ And 
had he not promised everything, and forgiven every- 
thing and asked forgiveness of all? — 

Harry sat alone in his cold, narrow, empty room and 
longing overwhelmed him even to-day. It was a long- 
ing for palm trees in blue air, for a far-away, warm, 
golden and sunny country. He was chilled and 
shivered in the cold emptiness. In his mind he was 
stretching out his arms. Toward what? — 

Toward what! Why is love always so far away? 
Like a frozen, storm-blown fir tree on a cold northern 
cliff, covered with ice and snow — 

‘A fir is standing lonely’ — 

And now he not only felt it, he saw it. Reverently he 
seized his pencil and paper. 

A whole poem often lies in just one line. The rest 
comes of itself. Harry wrote, and as he finished he 
offered a prayer to the high and holy Mother in that 
far-away home of all souls. 


A fir tree is standing lonely 

On a northern, beetling height, 
Drowsy, while ice and snowdrifts 
Fold him in sheets of white. 


He dreams of a slender palm tree, 
Afar in an Orient land, 

Lonely and silent, mourning 

On a rocky, burning strand. 


Harry felt himself bound to Bach. He understood 
him entirely and envied him those things which he him- 
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self did not have. Bach’s soul sprang from the very 
depths of German earth. ‘Oh, if I could grasp it and 
hold it, this German earth, if it were only my own!’ 
Harry often thought. Shortly afterwards, on the 
anniversary of that battle which had once given Ger- 
many freedom, all the youth of the city had gone out 
in the night to the Kreuz Mountain and a flaming 
woodpile had lifted its shining arms to the star- 
jewelled vault of heaven. Swords were drawn from 
their sheaths and added their glimmer to the flames. 
The sound of German songs broke the stillness of the 
starry night and German flags waved proudly from the 
freedom of German mountain heights. Harry full of 
enthusiasm had held his sword high too and sung with 
the rest. A few days later he wrote a poem about it. 
All his friends had liked it very much, but he himself 
was not satisfied with it. It had no swing; its soul was 
lacking. It had not come from the holy womb of earth 
from which all truly living things must come. He 
wanted to destroy it. But he could not. A sad, sneer- 
ing smile compressed his lips. He laid the new poem 
away with the others. 

‘I can’t throw anything saleable away. It will at 
least bring in ten silver groschen!’ a bitter inward voice 
said. 

‘As the old nomads of the Steppes whose blood still 
flows in my veins gathered up every dry twig on their 
way and seized everything that lay within reach lest 
they should starve, so even to-day the people of the 
Wandering Jew must still snatch and hold.’ 

And then the other voice in him, endlessly tender and 
gentle, said: ‘Harry, think of the noble gifts which you 
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might give to the German people; are they but saleable 
wares, or are they the most costly gifts in your posses- 
sion, which you are giving them out of love?’ 

He laid his head on the table and wept quietly. A 
pain, that everlasting, crippling headache, that had 
plagued him so as a child, came back, for it had grown 
stronger and more frequent in later years. He ran his 
hand through his hair. All his limbs ached. He got up 
slowly, took his cap, cloak, and stick and went out of 
the city along the narrow path through the vineyards, 
a way he often took. The leaves were brown; the sky 
was colourless and hard as glass, cutting off all sun- 
shine. The birds had flown to the warm and sunny 
south. A carpet of dead leaves on the damp earth 
silenced every footstep. It was the first tired, peaceful 
passing into the winter’s sleep. And as in a tired, 
peaceful, unhindered sleep Harry was immersed. But 
with the sleep came a dream. His feet moved steadily 
on, but his soul took him gently by the hand and flew 
with him to the land of Ur where the golden waters of 
the Euphrates swell. And Harry looked and saw a 
narrow line, moving from the golden banks northwest- 
ward toward the bare desert. It moved forward light 
and swinging through the sea of sand. Camels raised 
their proud heads and goats trotted after. Black- 
bearded riders in dark burnouses waved their shepherd 
staffs, sharp-pointed at the end like lances. The line 
grew longer and broader and gayer. Supple satin- 
skinned women with dark eyes and tall slender pitchers 
on their heads stepped lightly and freely along. But 
unveiled as a lidless eye the golden sun shone from the 
blue of the sky like an avenging enemy, pitiless to all 
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the life below. The caravans drew silently across the 
hot dry sands. Sun and sand glowed hotter and hotter. 
The light became more and more dazzling to the eyes. 
The bare hot desert sand, the bare hot sky, the burning 
glow of the sun, were killing. Silently they sucked the 
last bit of life from the dried bodies, the last light from 
the eyes. Imploringly eyes and arms and throats were 
stretched out. The whole line staggered, wavered, and 
sank in the hot glow of the heavy air. 

‘Oh, temper the sun, the frightful enemy of man- 
kind, Jehovah, and bless us with the cooling night!’ | 

Then the sand and sky became suddenly dim. Brown 
briars showed pale in the dark yellow sand. The 
nearest of the tall slim animals bent its long slender 
neck down to the earth. The tall sinewy rider with the 
white beard raised his head. Tents were spread out, 
and all threw themselves on the ground by the spring 
of the oasis and wet their parched throats. The camp- 
fires flared up toward the clear stars. Young dark- 
tressed sons of Abraham stood black and motionless in 
the shadow of the dark palms and looked out into the 
glimmering night, watchful, balancing their lances and 
listening to the yelping of the jackals and the muffled 
roar of the distant king of the desert. In the mild even- 
ing wind the palm trees bowed their crowns and 
Abraham and his tribe knelt in the sand praying, gazing 
upwards toward the mild dispenser of peace, the lord of 
the night, the cool moon. 

This dream kissed Harry lightly on the forehead and 
disappeared. He turned his eyes, dazzled and tired for 
a moment on the brown leaves. But the soul of life, the 
dream, seized him anew by the hand and fled away 
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with him. And like a faint breath something touched his 
eyes and whispered to him ‘Germania!’ and he had this 
vision: 

Wild frothing streams of water burst between hard 
rocks of misty grey, and below these the ocean beat. 
Damp fragrant pine trees bent their tops to the earth 
in the storm. The earth was dark and dripping with 
mist. Over the wide moors lay grey smoke. And in 
front toward the south waved a sea of tree-tops, the 
German virgin forest, tall and white with hoar-frost. 
The footfalls of elks sounded through the dark; the 
howling of wolves swelled from the black thickets. 
Through the infinite twilight green of the thick deep 
oak woods came slender, naked, blond-tressed Germans, 
bearskins on their shoulders, lance and axe in their 
hands, toward the southeast, toward the sun. Only 
their clear-seeing eyes could penetrate the dark night 
of the path. Over the dead damp mossy grey giant 
trunks, ancestors of the high green oaks, the young 
warriors sprang, the old ones climbed and the proud 
tall women strode in the glimmer of their golden silky 
hair and the delicacy of their white skins. The axes 
sounded clear as they hacked away the interlacing 
boughs that barred the path. Farther, ever farther! 
The footsteps splashed in the damp mould of the old 
black leaves. And the air rose musty and sticky from 
the age-old dampness of the earth. Their eyes peered 
forward through the silent twilight and sought the sun. 
The eternal endless gloom oppressed them. Their steps 
were tired and their eyes languid — these free hunters. 

‘Where is the sun?’ The infinite breathless wood 
broods in gloomy silence. No answer sounds from this 
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kingdom of unlighted stillness. Blood flows slower, 
more heavily. The loneliness becomes a frightful 
nothingness and winds itself like an impenetrable net- 
work of boughs about their halting limbs. Air, free- 
dom, sky, and sun! No breath of wind brings tidings 
of light and freedom. The eternal silence becomes the 
sullen swirling moaning of emptiness. The children 
and women drop to their knees exhausted. 

‘Where? Where is light and air?’ 

The sinewy slender youths fare forth to find the sun. 
The meadows cower, gloomy and sullen, in mould and 
vapour. Troubled eyes look upward praying to the 
vault of the forest where Odin reigns. 

Then suddenly: ‘Hurrah!’ Far, far out of the dis- 
tance sounds the clear call like the sun. Every one 
springs up and hastens with brightened eyes and new 
strength toward the call. Between the mighty trunks 
a lighter green shimmers; the fragrance of fresh grass 
and trees, the warmth of the sun flows in. And now, 
with eyes that shine like the sun, these wanderers 
tread upon the warm, clear, wide-spreading meadows. 
Far, far away in the sky swim white banks of cloud. Or 
are they mountains behind which longing dwells? 
With their leader, all these Germans raised their arms 
high to the lord of light, to the warm beaming sun. 

This dream, too, kissed Harry’s forehead and dis- 
appeared. And there he stood, weak and wavering, 
tired and sad, alone. Now he saw that he was on the 
top of the mountain. Far and wide lay the German 
landscape and smiled at him. Forests of tree-tops, 
mountains of vineyards, and blue glimmering distances 
beckoned and lured, and below, the proud free German 
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Rhine gazed up at him. And yet this homeless Jew, 
standing alone, wavered doubtful and sad. Ahasuerus! 
‘What is all this to me, this glorious German land? Is 
it a part of me, and I of it?’ 

One voice in him said: ‘Do you know its snow and 
ice and winter frosts? Will you cling lovingly to its 
roots when lightnings flash and storms rage? Have 
you love enough to die for it when the battle call 
comes? Possessions must be won! Sharing means 
sacrifice! Love is service!’ 

He stood and thought, and a hot ray of the sun, 
with heavy odours of rustling myrtle and the fragrance 
of roses, penetrated him, and over the brown-ribbed 
date palms burst the heavy glow of the Orient sun. 
Then he heard a second voice: ‘We are born of the soil 
of the Holy Land, from which you also spring. You 
belong to us. Nothing can ever separate us.’ 

He turned homeward, tired, pale and ill, alone and 
lonely. If he only had something which he really pos- 
sessed! Anything; anywhere! But he felt that it 
would have to be something heavier even than the 
heavy shoes in the iron cases that Ahasuerus had worn. 

Every scruple of Harry’s disappeared when he was 
with Dietrich, who seemed to him like a great tree in 
whose shadow it was solacing to rest. Dietrich was 
called by his friends ‘the State Counsellor,’ because 
with all his youthful gaiety and freshness he yet had 
something so firm and definite, so straightforward and 
mature and well-grounded about him; he was like some 
old German state official. Still the lightning could 
blaze from his eyes and hit heavily, so that Harry was 
careful when he was with him. He would, indeed, 
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laugh aloud at many of Harry’s witty and malicious 
sayings, but he could bear nothing unclean. The other 
members of the club, according to Harry’s view, were 
only ‘good sheep,’ future small burghers, already tak- 
ing care that their little bellies should round out so that 
they would be worthy heads of the family table. 
Though they were still young, they were already, at 
thirty years, safe and stupid Philistines. They embar- 
rassed Harry. 

Though he often felt his difference, it was warm and 
comfortable amongst them all in the narrow nest of 
the Rhenish Club. It was cosy in the long winter 
evenings. On the walls hung all the pictures of the for- 
mer members, and the wood burned brightly in the 
stove and pipes turned the air blue and candlelight 
shed a mild and friendly glow. The talk there was not 
merely formal, and the drinking was usually moderate 
because of their small means. The conversation was 
often exciting and stimulated Harry. They talked not 
only of the future of their country, but of history, 
travel, literature, and philosophy. One evening Harry 
and Dietrich got to talking of their childhood. ‘Do 
you know,’ said Harry, ‘when I gave you your first 
lecture upon property rights and taxes?’ 

Dietrich screwed up his forehead as much as he 
could to show his profound reflection and puffed vigor- 
ously at his pipe. ‘Perhaps it was that time when you 
were working over our school thesis ‘‘The Beauty of 
Homer,” and you began with the profound words: 
‘“‘Whether Homer ever existed or not is difficult to 
prove, for many authorities assert that he never existed 
and was blind besides.’’ Do you remember how our 
dear Rector chuckled over this witty criticism?’ 
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Every one laughed. ‘That is like Harry!’ And 
Harry chuckled, too, for recognition was a positive 
need of his nature. 

‘No; much, much earlier!’ he said, and told his com- 
rades of his first meeting with Dietrich by the dividing 
fence and how his inborn instinct for law and right 
helped him across. 

‘Hear, hear!’ some one called merrily from another 
table. ‘Here is a man chattering about his inborn in- 
stinct for right and justice and yet he is a deliberate 
truant when it comes to the mother of both, Jurispru- 
dence.’ 

Harry nodded with mock earnestness, ‘Yes, the 
world is that way! We future sons-in-law of Justice 
who want to marry the daughters, Right and Law, 
ought to be more thankful, for she gives us as dowry 
paragraphs and expositions, but despite everything, 
you know’ — and Harry sighed deeply — ‘mothers-in- 
law rarely get recognition from their sons-in-law.’ 

‘That is why I prefer free love to marriage,’ said 
another. 

‘And rightly!’ answered Harry. ‘Let us do away 
with the tyranny of mothers-in-law and all other ty- 
rants. Democracy in heaven and earth be our stand- 
ard! The old Lord God Himself must resign in favour 
of a parliament of angels!’ 

Dietrich joined in laughing, too, but one could see 
that he was in earnest: ‘Let the old Lord God reign on! 
There is no such thing as democracy up there or down 
here. The strong man always reigns, even in a Republic.’ 

‘Right again!’ said Harry. ‘And as I feel that I 
myself am stronger than a whole parliament of angels, 
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I will continue to reign over myself in heaven and on 
earth. My ego is an autocrat and as such considers it- 
self the central point of the universe.’ 

Some laughed, others were silent. Then Bach began 
to speak: ‘Harry is right! Every man is the central 
point of the universe to himself. He, whom one cannot 
name in words, because he is bevond all human concep- 
tions, has given every man (and who knows if not 
every earthly creature?) the right to take the whole 
flood of eternal glory into himself for himself alone and 
then to send it forth again as if he, the insignificant 
earthly creature of God, were a real sun about which 
everything circles. Therefore every man, be he great or 
small, must try to be the sun and give out light and 
warmth to everything that comes within the circle of 
his influence.’ 

No one answered at once when Bach’s soft voice was 
silent. Dietrich smoked thoughtfully and looked 
straight ahead. Then he spoke slowly: ‘I don’t feel 
like a central point, myself, but like part of a whole. 
I feel as if I were still in the garden of my parents’ 
house surrounded by the fence, shut in, shut off, and 
protected. Quite as if — I can’t say just what I want, 
but as if my mother and father were still about me. 
When I need advice I see at once the earnest, kindly 
eyes of my father or the loving, sunny ones of my 
mother, and they say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to my questions. 
Then I know exactly what I have to do and am un- 
troubled by a doubt.’ 

“You are a lucky one!’ said Harry, and something 
like envy sounded in his voice. ‘You are quite whole!’ 

‘No,’ said Dietrich, without lifting his eyes. ‘I am 
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no model of virtue as you all know. But I have some- 
thing in me that is angry, punishes me, makes me 
ashamed, and pulls me up again when I sink. I donot 
even try to give itaname. I call it very simply God, 
and the service of God I call duty.’ 

‘Bravo, Dietrich!’ cried one or two voices, and 
Harry saw certain eyes that rarely had any expression 
light up as only Bach’s and Dietrich’s eyes lighted. He 
felt a stab in his heart at the word ‘duty,’ and felt a 
great emptiness in himself, and recognized that in his 
whole life this little word had never occurred. He was 
silent, talked, or laughed according to the occasion for 
the rest of the evening. But only the external Harry 
was there. His inner self was struggling and battling 
with the word ‘duty.’ 

In the spring the Rhine gushed forth like muddy 
yeast, and great clumps of ice tore down it toward 
the sea. Harry, Dietrich, and Bach loitered along the 
banks looking at the tree-trunks and all sorts of trash 
that the stream bore away with it. They were talking 
of politics. Dietrich wished to rise, but in the pre- 
scribed circle; and he looked, Harry said, only at its 
limitations. Harry wanted to break the circle and 
make it a straight line and storm forward without 
limitations. He wanted, so Dietrich said, to destroy 
the old in order to build the new, but succeeded only in 
destroying the old. Bach stood in the middle. As 
an offshoot of South Germany, where statesmanship 
founded upon a tense self-consciousness is not known, 
he had more longing for an ideal kingdom on earth 
than practical desires. But this did not strain the 
friendship of the three. 
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‘You are slaves! Incomprehensible slaves! How can 
any man voluntarily submit to a king, a creature who 
uses the weakness of the masses to flatter his vanity 
and increase his dominance, who hardly knows his own 
people and never will know them?’ said Harry with ex- 
citement. 

Then Dietrich spoke in his deep quiet voice: ‘You 
cannot free men, you can only make them homeless 
and rootless, for what you put in the place of church 
and king are sects and lawyers. You, Harry, have 
never really known our people; you hardly know what 
a nation is. For a nation is blood, Harry! All through 
our people runs the old peasant blood, and it holds 
us together from the prince to the vassal. And our 
princes, too, come from peasant blood, and to be a 
prince means only to be the foremost in a great fam- 
ily. Weare all of us related to our princes and if we 
honour them, we honour ourselves too. And woe to 
the man who does not reverence himself!’ 

Harry felt a strange stab of pain. They all owned 
the great German country as if it were their own gar- 
den. He pulled himself together and said: ‘How cana 
man reverence himself?’ 

‘By the service he does, my dear friend! Believe me 
there is something enormously stimulating to a man, 
enormously binding, when his father or his grandfather 
has died in the service of an ideal.’ 

‘But whom should I as Jew serve?’ asked Harry. 

‘If your people that is now without roots should 
arise in some future war for-the future great land of 
Germany and should as a united regiment do some he- 
roic deed, you would be looked on differently. Then 
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you would be blood of our blood, for blood grows 
out of blood and nothing unites like sacrifice. Then 
you could remain Jews, just as we are Prussians or 
Swabians, and yet you would be, as we are, Germans. 
Then you would feel that you had a possession, and 
every man must possess something or he is a mere 
Ahasuerus.’ 

‘I know! I know!’ said Harry, moved. ‘And one 
only possesses by sacrifice. I hear it daily. But I do 
not understand. With the best will in the world I can’t 
understand. I am myself. I strive first and foremost 
for myself. Sacrifices are foolish. They do not help 
one along; they interrupt and retard!’ 

Bach had only been listening, but now he said sud- 
denly, pointing to the water: ‘Look there! What is 
that? It is a little animal on a block of ice! It can 
hardly hold on any longer!’ The mighty stream was 
frothing wildly just at this place. The great blocks 
were cracking and rubbing against each other and 
broke as the water frothed, gurgling, in mighty waves 
dragging everything down with it in a wild fury. 

‘It’s a kitten! The poor creature!’ Dietrich cried 
out. 

‘I will go and get it!’ said Bach softly as if to him- 
self. 

Dietrich caught him by the arm. 

‘You are mad! Stay still!’ But Bach had already 
jumped down the bank. He threw off his coat, and 
sprang into the icy water. With mighty strokes he 
divided the water and pushed with unusual strength 
through the blocks of ice. Harry stood on the bank 
and felt as if it were something that was being told to 
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him. Dietrich had disappeared. Harry wanted to call 
for help, but his voice was frozen. And then suddenly 
it all seemed like a play to him. Something like an 
inhuman cold curiosity seized his mind: ‘Will he pull 
it off or not?’ He called himself a beast, but it did 
no good. His whole self was concentrated curiosity. 

In the meantime Bach had seized the little animal and 
swam back holding it high in his left hand. His head 
sank now and then until his eyes were covered and his 
shoulders appeared less and less above the water. Once 
he rose with his breast out of the water and called in a 
feeble, toneless voice: ‘Help!’ 

Harry could not swim. Like a madman he rushed 
around the place and incapable of thought he stared at 
the frightful battle in the water. Bach’s strokes be- 
came slower and feebler; he hardly seemed to move 
from one place. But the cat he held high in the air. 
Harry wanted to run away and call people to save him, 
but he could not move from the spot, he could not 
even cry out. 
~ Suddenly a little boat shot before his eyes, swinging, 
dancing, thrown about and beaten by the waves. Die- 
trich and two men sat in it. The boat was frightfully 
tossed. A big block hit one side and bent it over so 
deep that the water flowed in. The boat was almost 
overturned. Dietrich steadied himself with a long rod 
which he stuck down into the bed of the stream so that 
it was almost upright. With this he pulled the boat 
free again and it straightened itself so quickly that 
Dietrich was pulled half into the water. It was only by 
quickly catching him that the men in the boat brought 
him back. Bach’s head could only be seen now and 
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then, but his left hand as if in a cramp still held the 
little cat. At last Dietrich shoved his long rod under 
the drowning man’s arm. The other men caught him 
and drew him into the boat. Now for the first time 
Harry was free of his fetters. He rushed down to the 
edge of the water and helped pull the boat up on the 
land. Dietrich and the two men raised the numbed 
body of Bach and brought it to shore. His left hand 
still grasped the little kitten. His eyes were closed and 
now his hand let the cat fall. It stood motionless on 
one spot, stiff-legged, its wet fur standing up. Then it 
took a step or two; but at every step it collapsed again. 
Then it stood quite still, stiff with its back hunched, 
its eyes fixed and empty, and gave a feeble meow. 
When Bach heard that pitiful sound, he opened his 
eyes a moment and said in a feeble voice: ‘Harry, take 
it with you, or it will die.’ 

Harry overcame the horror that the wet, trembling 
witch-like little creature inspired in him and took it up 
in his arms. : 

‘Yes, friend, I will take care of it,’ he said hoarsely. 

Then Bach opened his eyes once more and whispered 
‘Good old Harry!’ 

While Dietrich and one of the men led Bach away, 
the other turned back to his boat. He raised his hat to 
Harry and said as he turned away: ‘That was for life 
or death. They are brave men, those two students!’ 
And Harry saw that this simple workman had the same 
sort of eyes that Dietrich and Bach had. 

As Harry turned homeward with the stiff, frozen, 
shuddering little animal, he saw nothing and heard 
nothing, and he could think of but one thing, in spite 
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of all his efforts to turn away from it, for it was only 
a trite and empty joke, ‘All that for a cat!’ 

In his empty, cold room which was never heated, he 
put the little cat on the floor. He did not know what 
to do with animals. The kitten trembled, took a few 
awkward steps, shook itself, looked at him with plead- 
ing eyes, and again gave out a piteous meow. Then 
Harry thought of his landlady. She would perhaps 
know what to do with a cat. Heretofore he had never 
bothered about her; but now he went into a bright 
warm room and told his plight. 

‘You are a good man,’ said the woman, and poured 
hot water into a hot-water bag, took soft cloths and 
basket, and went with Harry. He stood by and 
watched while she carefully dried the little animal, 
wrapped it in the warm cloths, and put it beside the 
hot-water bag in the basket while she talked gently 
to it. 

And again Harry had the feeling that he did not be- 
long to these people, that he must get up and run 
away. At last he put his hand in his pocket and said: 
‘Here is a half-taler; get some milk and sugar for the 
little cat!’ 

The woman laughed: ‘That is too much! The little 
bit of milk that this young creature needs it can have 
from me.’ 

‘No,’ said Harry, and there was something almost 
eager in his voice, ‘no, do me a favour and take the 
money! I want to learn how to take care of the little 
creature.’ 

The woman said again, ‘You are a good man!’ and 
went away to get the milk. 
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Harry’s face was covered with that red which is a 
signal of the soul’s birth, namely, shame of himself. 
Two people had called him good to-day who stood far 
above him in goodness. He knelt down on the ground 
and stroked the little cat whose face only was visible, 
and it seemed to him that it looked gratefully at him. 
And then there came to him a little spark of under- 
standing of what true ownership means. 

Bach was ill with a serious inflammation of the 
lungs which he had caught from his adventure. Harry 
had an insuperable shyness with sick people and ex- 
cused it by saying that it was his esthetic objection to 
anything ugly, but he liked to go to see Bach, though 
he was always half asleep with his high fever. But 
when he did open his eyes, they were brighter than 
ever, and his high forehead and cheeks reddened by the 
fever made him appear fresher and stronger than 
usual. When he reached out his hot hand, Harry felt as 
if something were drawing him, as if something flowed 
into him from that hand. He felt as if there were some- 
thing royal coming from Bach and he felt fairly proud 
of calling himself his friend. The first thing that Bach 
asked after always was the little cat and Harry was 
glad whenever he could tell him anything new about 
his little charge. He fed it himself. The cat would rub 
itself against him and purr comfortably when he 
stroked it. One day he told his friend with joyous eyes 
as if it were the most important message: ‘To-day it 
jumped with a single bound from its basket onto the 
table, while I was drinking my coffee there!’ 

Bach grew gradually better. To give him pleasure 
Harry began an outline of his novel ‘Ahasuerus.’ But 
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he soon noticed that he could not get on with it. His 
efforts were just such as Bach had described his own to 
be; with this difference, that Harry did not feel the inner 
impulse, the real fire of enthusiasm that had burned in 
Bach. Harry’s imagination was easily exhausted. He 
could not feel his ‘Ahasuerus,’ and he respected the 
poet in himself too highly to be willing to construct a 
padded, forced work. On the other hand, he read by 
chance a Spanish story, ina German translation, of the 
war of Saracens against their oppressors the Span- 
ish. The theme delighted him and he wanted to make 
a drama of it. The outline was soon made and he began 
to fill it out. A homeless young Saracen of aristocratic 
family, Almansor, firm in his devotion to his own peo- 
ple and his religion, found again after years the secret 
love of his childhood, Zuleika, who had been converted 
to Christianity and had just been married to a rich but 
common Spaniard. Amalie and himself! He wrote the 
verses with enthusiasm. He even gave up his Easter 
holidays to it. He read what he had written aloud to 
Bach and Dietrich and both thought it beautiful. This 
encouraged him more. Finally he dropped all his lec- 
tures at the University, and, in order to be entirely un- 
disturbed with this his first great work, he went to a 
small village near by, on the other bank of the Rhine. 
He did this the more easily as nothing bound him to 
his own room. It had got very cold again despite the 
warm sunshine that flooded in through the window. 
His kitten had become a cat and quite independent and 
had faithlessly forsaken him. 

His quiet life in the little village did him good. His 
headaches, that were becoming constantly more fre- 
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quent and more violent, abated. A large orchard apart 
from the village street offered him quiet, fragrance, and 
bird-song in his studio. He felt well again and wished 
for no change. But he knew that the change must 
come and he was afraid of it. Instinct was strong in 
him! The animal in him was aroused and filled him 
more and more, although he fought against it and tried 
to hide behind his work. ‘Lead me not into tempta- 
tion,’ Christians pray. He laughed scornfully as he 
struggled. Was that manly? Was it not cowardly and 
pitiable this cry for help, this grovelling before the 
Crucified who was himself too powerless to be a creator 
and perfecter, and who only suffered instead of fight- 
ing? He, Harry, wanted to fight, to throttle the beast 
that tempted him without help from any imaginary 
higher power. A positive hatred of the ‘softness’ of 
Christianity arose in him as he fought, and went into 
his poems. But the animal in him could also show soft 
cat’s paws. He would flatter himself: ‘Try diversion! 
You are still young. Mingle with men. Jews are born 
city folk and mixing with city folk is a positive need. 
Go back to the town for a single day. That will do you 
good!’ | 

‘Is this animal in me the devil? Is there such a thing 
asadevil?’ Harry asked himself. ‘Must I always live 
so utterly alone?’ 

And yet he had in him always this glorious longing 
and was glad of it. This was his possession, and he felt 
that he had it in more copious measure than other men 
and that he was especially favoured by it. The know- 
ledge of such a distinction is a mighty shield in combat 
because it endows with a pride that average men do not 
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have. But pride in its deepest sense is cleanly and 
must remain cleanly or it dies or becomes a ridiculous 
caricature. So Harry worked on and the devil seemed 
to sleep. Harry wrote on an old mouldy garden table 
and he had two friends who seemed to help him at his 
work. One was a large snail who carried all his posses- 
sions, all his world, upon his back and sat on the left 
edge of the near corner of the table and knew nothing 
further and wished nothing further in the world. Harry 
often envied it its conscious exclusiveness, its complete 
satisfied rest in itself. The other was a little bird with 
a black spot on its head. It sang in a tree near the 
table daily and sang a little song of longing which 
Harry understood all too well. The friendship of these 
two clipped the wings of his own longing so that it 
should not fly too far and be grasped by the devil’s dirty 
claws. But the devil was watching and waiting to catch 
him. The little bird flew away to its nest and the snail 
with all its world was brushed away by the housemaid, 
and Harry felt again that longing was not a possession, 
not a resting place, but eternal wandering. He longed 
for rest, so he went out and sought rest among the people 
of the village, for he was driven, driven along. All the 
people in the village had their own snail houses for 
which and in which they lived. They did not want to 
be disturbed by any one. And those who still in the 
springtime of life flew in the blossoming trees and sang 
little songs of longing, sang over his head, but not for 
him. 

There was a tall, old, narrow, weed-grown cottage, 
built almost like a tower, and an old, tired, thin, ex- 
hausted woman stood before the door and cried in a 
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shrill voice through the clear summer air: ‘ Aalbeert!’ 

“Ye-es!’ sounded a boy’s voice from the distance. 

Harry saw himself as he stood once at the fence of 
the garden of dreams, a little boy. A little Jew boy 
crawled out of the hedge and sauntered slowly toward 
his mother. : 

‘Haarr-ry!’ seemed to sound from the far distance 
and Harry smiled. But such a smile is like a snared 
sunbeam; it warms and brightens. 

Harry began a conversation with the woman. He 
would have liked to talk Yiddish to her, but he no 
longer remembered his mother tongue. He asked her 
what sort of business she had. 

‘What sort of business? We buy and sell.’ 

‘But what?’ asked Harry. 

‘What? Everyding you vant.’ 

‘Yes, but tell me something,’ Harry went on, ‘per- 
haps I can buy something.’ 

‘Na, all dings. We have everyding wot dere is. Jest 
say wot you want.’ . 

Harry was much amused by the woman’s preten- 
tiousness. 

‘Well,’ he said in jest, ‘have you any fossils?’ 

‘Fossils, is it? Gwan in and see for yourself. Good, 
fresh, solid wares.’ 

In the meantime boys’ and girls’ heads peered from 
the door, the windows and the garden of the old house, 
and gradually a whole army of dark-haired, dark-eyed 
children, from two to fifteen years old, had gathered 
around the woman, staring curiously at the stranger. 

‘Are they all your children?’ asked Harry, smiling. 

‘All of them? No!’ answered the woman. ‘Inside isa 
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six-months-old one, and the two oldest have gone away. 
Praise God, we have fourteen healthy children. There 
is my man, talk to him, and you'll get wot you want.’ 

In another instant the whole army of children were 
clustered around the approaching man and led him 
tenderly and proudly to the door. The man had an 
iron-grey beard and numberless little wrinkles around 
his small eyes that were so screwed up one could hardly 
see them. He smoked a short porcelain pipe with a pic- 
ture of Saint Augustine on it and wore an old blue 
Prussian soldier’s coat, green riding trousers with low- 
cut buckled shoes. In one hand he had a bamboo 
stick with an ivory handle, such as doctors used to 
carry in those days, and in the other a battered brass 
pot and a picture. Over his shoulder waved some half- 
dried goatskins and on his head he had an all-too-small 
carrier’s cap. The boy whom Harry had first seen, 
Albert, took the brass pot from his father and ex- 
amined it with the air of a connoisseur. Another youth 
took the picture, spit on his thumbs, and wiped the 
black canvas upon which no picture was to be seen. 
Two little girls felt of the goatskins with an expert air. 

‘Aaron,’ said the woman, ‘the gentleman wants to 
buy.’ 

‘A great honour, Doctor!’ said Aaron. ‘Walk in and 
you will be astonished.’ 

Harry was surprised at the address, and asked: ‘Do 
you know me then, Mr. Aaron?’ 

‘God in Heaven! Who doesn’t know the Doctor who 
writes pieces in the papers and makes books? Have 
you any old books for sale? Aaron pays better than 
folk in the city.’ 
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Harry said no and took the little black picture in his 
hand. 

‘What does this represent?’ he asked. 

“Represent? Who knows?’ answered Aaron and 
rubbed the little dark secret reverently. 

‘Pictures where you can’t see anything are the ones 
I like best. You can never know if the great Rubens 
himself did not paint them. Buy the little picture! 
You may make your fortune with it. I will give it to 
you, because you have done us such great honour. | 
will give it to you for ten groschen. May God punish 
me if that isn’t exactly what I paid for it!’ 

Harry laughed. ‘Let’s go in and see if you haven’t a 
picture with something visible on it.’ He remembered 
that Bach had once told him that he would like to get a 
good oil painting of the Blessed Mother and little 
Jesus as a symbol of the highest thing on earth, mother 
love. Perhaps he could find a present for his friend 
here. 

The narrow, whitewashed house was hung right and 
left as far as the ceiling with old clothes, odd satin 
coats with flower patterns, silver-embroidered waist- 
coats, peasants’ clothes, old embroidered priests’ 
stoles, coachmen’s liveries, swaddling clothes and 
shrouds, and on the ceiling hung shoes from the time of 
the Thirty Years’ War to the most modern days. 

Harry took up a century-old stretched wig in his 
hand. ‘Is there any one who would buy this? What 
can one do with it?’ 

‘Any one to buy it? Why not? Everything is 
bought. And what can he do with it? How do I know? 
He knows,’ said Aaron. 
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Amongst scythes, churchyard crosses, old swords, 
and wagon wheels they went up the stairs. 

‘For all the doctors and professors!’ said Aaron as he 
showed him the room. ‘They all come to Aaron when 
they want something worth while.’ And here all along 
the walls were pictures upon pictures and along the 
floor, and amongst them statues of saints, altar vessels, 
banners from churches, relics from graves. 

Harry entered, full of curiosity, and Aaron followed 
and on the creaking stairs numberless feet followed 
after. The room and the entrance were filled with peo- 
ple. Aaron’s whole family had come too. Even the 
half-year-old baby appeared on the arm of a six-year- 
old child. While Harry was looking at various things 
he felt a twitch at the tail of his coat and looked around 
and a little hand that was examining its quality drew 
suddenly back. 

‘You ought to get a new coat in this heat!’ said 
Aaron, pushing the curious child back. ‘I’ll show you 
the summer coats, fine wares, just sold to me by a fine 
cavalier and hardly worn at all.’ 

Harry saw twenty-eight dark eyes of the family of 
Aaron fixed upon him, awaiting his decision. He 
laughed aloud and heartily as he seldom laughed. 

‘I have no money for clothes, Mr. Aaron; I would 
rather have a picture.’ 

‘You are right, Doctor. A coat gets shabbier and 
shabbier, as you wear it, and finally it is no good at all, 
even for Aaron. Buta picture!’ Aaron snapped his fin- 
gers and raised his little eyes in ecstasy to heaven. ‘A 
picture is a thing that never wears out. The older it is 
the more it costs.’ 
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‘What’s this?’ asked Harry, pointing to a picture 
painted on wood, the Madonna witha wonderful lovely 
and tender expression. 

‘That is the best article of that kind that I have,’ 
answered Aaron. ‘You can stand hours before it, a 
professor from Coblenz said. Just look at the fine out- 
line of the face, and the child, and the hand, and every- 
thing!’ 

It was hard for Harry to keep serious, but he did so 
when he saw the earnest twenty-six eyes looking up 
with reverence and pride at the wisdom of the head of 
the family 

‘What does it cost?’ he asked. 

‘Cost? You are robbing me of the greatest treasure 
of my heart if you take it. But just because it is you, 
Doctor, you can have it fora taler. It is worth twenty, 
a professor from Cologne told me.’ 

‘Good, I'll take it for a taler,’ said Harry. He took 
the picture down from the wall and handed Aaron the 
taler. 

Aaron hesitated, looked uncertainly at the picture, 
stretched out his hand for the taler, but drew it back 
without taking it. 

‘Keep it, Doctor, but no, give it here, or — you 
know, Doctor, when I sell old pants three men, or per- 
haps only two have worn them. And there isn’t much 
to that. Buta picture! And just this picture! Why, it 
looks at you as if it were one of the family. In that pic- 
ture are all my children, and my wife and myself, and 
God knows how many people, for hundreds of years, 
who have looked at it and liked it. It knows all my 
children and my wife and me, and when we come in 
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here it looks at us so kindly we feel warm. I have had it 
five years now and haven’t sold it. Little Solly over 
there was just about as big as the child in the picture 
and he always said: ‘‘ Da, da!’’ when he saw it. But we 
need the money! And a sale is a sale! Give it here, 
Doctor!’ 

Harry hesitated. He noticed that what Aaron said 
was sincere. ‘I don’t want to rob you, Mr. Aaron. I 
can understand —’ 

‘Nits can you understand, Doctor, don’t take it ill of 
me! A merchant isa merchant! Am I a Rothschild, 
that I can keep a picture gallery? If you don’t buy 
this one, take another! But — Doctor, I’ll make you a 
proposition. The picture is yours, but let it hang here 
on the wall for three days until we get used to the 
thought of doing without it.’ 

‘Gladly,’ answered Harry, ‘in three days!’ And he 
turned to leave the room. Suddenly he heard a child’s 
voice whisper so plainly that he could hear it: ‘The 
taler! He did not make any payment on it.’ 

Amused, Harry turned around again. ‘Here, Mr. 
Aaron, here is your taler!’ 

Aaron hesitated. ‘But you won’t pay without tak- 
ing your purchase?’ 

‘Yes, I will,’ said Harry, ‘I trust you. Take it!’ 

And Aaron quickly took the taler with thanks and 
put it in his pocket. Little Solly had already picked up 
the picture and was trying to hang it on the wall and 
Albert was helping him. 

In the next few days Harry went often to Aaron. He 
was pleased with the man, and liked the harmony that 
reigned in the whole family. Aaron’s wife after she had 
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done her work could sit down quietly on the stone in 
front of the house and knit stockings despite the twelve 
children seething everywhere. 

‘How do you manage,’ Harry asked her once, ‘so 
that your children never fight or are naughty?’ 

A lovely smile spread over her faded face. 

‘Ach, God, ye have to be sly with children! The 
three-year-old takes care of the half-year-old; and the 
four-year-old helps the six-year-old brush the clothes; 
and one takes care of the kitchen wares and another 
polishes the brass and another cleans the shoes; and 
each one has his own business to attend to, and I don’t 
say much to them. And each one thinks his work is fun, 
and that is the way I do it.’ 

Harry left his picture even longer at Aaron’s. He did 
not want to take it until he was ready to go back to the 
city. Late one afternoon as he was coming back from a 
walk he stopped at Aaron’s house and went in, just to 
see if there were not something interesting there. For 
Aaron could tell amusing stories of how and where he 
discovered his wares and sometimes he understood the 
very soul of these witnesses of past times. Aaron was 
not one of those who examine a cow and a saint’s 
statue with the same interest, merely to see what it is 
worth. 

When Harry entered the lower room the whole fam- 
ily were at supper; that is, one half the family sat at the 
table and the other half waited until the first half was 
finished. The room and the table were too small for all 
at once. Eating went forward quickly and in order. 
Only the father and mother talked and the eyes of the 
children listened. Sometimes Harry had to smile, for 
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even at the table, now and then, one of the children 
would silently lay aside something from his spoon or 
plate. For everything there, including the table and 
the benches, were wares and anyone might buy them, 
even as the very clothes that the family wore. These 
also were wares and all without any exception had had 
other owners. This family of Aaron had nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing that was a rooted possession, and yet 
they all had one possession that was firmer and stronger 
than many a new-built castle with all its luxuries; they 
had mutual love, and the sense of the blood tie from 
which this love grew. 

When the first division of the family had finished 
dinner, it marched out to the well in the yard and 
washed the pewter spoons and plates, while the second 
division looked to it that it was thoroughly done, for 
they were now to eat from the same spoons and plates. 
After supper the mother and the older girls began the 
mending and straightening of all the cloth and linen 
things. The father sat down on the edge of the table 
for lack of a free chair and stuffed Saint Augustine 
with tobacco. Harry, too, had to take a pipe upon 
which Napoleon flourished with red cheeks and sat 
down on the other edge of the table and pretended to 
smoke, and those children who had nothing to do 
stood around and listened. Aaron was not only a junk 
dealer, buying up whatever he saw, but he grasped at 
all sorts of spiritual wares for himself and his children 
wherever he could find them. And these last wares he 
searched for in two domains. One was the ‘Zedler’s 
Large University Lexicon of Science and Art,’ pub- 
lished 1754, of which he had the first forty-eight vol- 
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umes, and the second was the learned member of the 
family, the fifteen-year-old Moritz, who went to the 
Bonner Latin School and could give information upon 
anything in the world that was worth knowing from A 
to Z, or could find out about things from his teachers 
by asking them; for unfortunately the last twenty 
volumes of the lexicon were lacking. Now here 
came Harry as a third domain and gladly gave all he 
knew. , 

Aaron looked out comfortably through the smoke of 
his pipe at his crowd of children. Then he nodded to 
Harry and said half to himself: ‘I seem to myself just 
like Moses when he led our people through the wil- 
derness. I havea people, too, and I am leading them 
through a wilderness, and I hope, too, that I shall 
bring them to the promised land, as Moses did, and 
that gives me a joy and pride, oh, I can’t tell you how 
great. And I, too, find manna on the way, just like 
Moses; that is my wares on which we live; and I strike 
living water to drink out of the rock like Moses; and 
that is my thought that I bring to this little people, 
and if it is not the wisdom of Solomon that I can give 
my people, at any rate, it is the wisdom of Daddy 
Aaron, and what a father gives his children is worth 
more than all the wisdom of the schools. And when at 
the end of my day I look across from the mountain of 
Nebo into the promised land, as the great Moses did, 
I shall be glad when I see my children over there.’ 

And Harry felt here again all the pain of loneliness 
and longing. 

At last he decided to go back to Bonn. He wanted to 

take the Madonna picture to Bach. But when he ar- 
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rived in Bonn and went to Bach’s house, he heard that 
he had gone with Dietrich and some others for a few 
days’ trip. He left the picture in Bach’s house and wan- 
dered through the streets bored and aimless and the 
animal in him came to the fore again. And the snakes 
hissed at him: ‘If you won’t take wine, then take de- 
bauchery! It is not your fault that you can’t take 
wine, and you need give nothing where nothing is 
given to you. Follow your instinct! To whom does it 
matter?’ 

The next morning Harry came back to the little vil- 
lage. When he saw the empty space in his room where 
for the last few days the Madonna picture had hung, 
he saw it before him again in all its wonderful purity, 
that had so little that was body about it and so much 
that was soul. He was frightened and turned away. 
A picture came to his memory that he had seen in 
church, ‘Expulsion from Paradise.’ In it one saw Adam 
and Eve, shy, their backs bent, covering their naked- 
ness with twigs; and Harry saw something plainly 
that he had not seen in the church — that Adam and 
Eve were turning their faces as far from each other as 
they could. And he realized how far the Harry of to- 
day was from the Harry of yesterday. He could still 
see him, the little weak, eager human being, and he 
almost murmured ‘poor Harry.’ He asked himself, 
‘Must a man be filthy, that purity may rise in him?’ 
For he felt himself bodiless and without desires. The 
longing was still there, but without desire, and he felt 
that he could see farther and more clearly than usual. 
The animal was out of him. He could write more 
easily and he wrote in his drama one paragraph in 
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which Zuleika tries to convert Almansor to Christian- 


ity: 


Into the house of Love, you trod, Almansor, 
But blindness lay upon your heavy lids, 


For there you must have missed the joyous shimmer 


That lightly glimmers o’er old heathen fanes, 
And that sweet common light of every day 
That broods dim in the Moslem’s place of prayer. 
A graver, better house high Love has built him 
For home and dwelling-place upon the earth. 
For in this house a child to manhood grows, 
And grown men turn to children here again. 
Here in this house the poor man is the wealthy 
And rich men leave their riches for its bliss. 
The merry man in this house turns to sorrow, ; 
Here is the sad led back again to joy. 

For as a poor and heartsick little child 

Love first was manifest upon this earth, 

His bed was but a manger in a stall 

With for a pillow naught but yellow straw; 
And like a timid doe he had to flee, 

Hunted alike by learning and by fools. 

And Love was sold for money, and betrayed, 
Rejected and despised and crucified. 

But yet from Love’s last seven deathlike sighs 
Sprang open all the seven iron locks 

Which Satan hung upon the gates of heaven, 
And as the seven wounds of Love gaped wide 
The seven heavens opened once again 

And drew within the sinners and the saints. 
And Love it was you looked on as a corpse 
Lying upon that sorrowing mother’s lap. 

Oh, but believe me, at that body cold 

A whole humanity can warm itself. 

And from that blood have lovelier flowers sprung 
Than from Al Raschid’s haughty garden beds; 
And from the eyes of that sweet sorrowing woman 
Miraculously flows a sweeter attar 

Than all of Schiraz’s roses could produce. 
Almansor ben Abdullah, you have part 

In this immortal body, immortal blood. , 
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E’en you may sit with angels at the table, 

You may enjoy the bread and wine of God, 

And you may dwell there in those blessed halls, 
As guest of Jesus Christ, guarded by Him 

From Satan’s strength and all the powers of Hell. 


In the next few days he did not go to Aaron’s. He 
felt shy before him. Instead he made little trips and 
thought about his work and other things. But grad- 
ually the snake in him roused itself again and looked 
through his eyes and the ice-splinters began to grow. 
A nameless rage seized him and he wanted to fight, to 
beat some one, but the snake was sly and evaded him. 
Why did not God destroy it in Eden, instead of driving 
out the pair of human beings? A real hatred of Chris- 
tianity and all so-called virtues seized him then. They 
were hypocrites, all these Sunday-School people, these 
quiet dull puppets, without passion! 

But Bach! One who would give his life even for a 
little cat! And Dietrich! Did he not so love his people 
and his land that he would gladly give his life for 
them? And he turned angrily away from himself. Why 
should he have been born in this dull land — this land 
with its eternal duties and sacrifices and self-oppres- 
sions! This land, where the sun was so high that it did 
not even warm the people through, but only warmed 
their hearts and brightened their eyes. His blood was 
heated by two thousand years of a hot desert sun. He 
could not live on the mere fragrance of flowers like 
this clear-eyed, cool people! Not springtime reigned in 
him, but hot summer. In order to enjoy he had to have 
fruits, not mere blossoms, and he thought of Greece, 
which he had not understood formerly — Zeus, Aphro- 
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dite, the whole gay light-hearted circle of gods. How 
sunny, ever-joyous, unoppressed by thought they 
were, how they understood man’s gaiety and even his 
weaknesses in his gaiety. Then he wrote Almansor’s 
answer to Zuleika’s praise of Christianity. And yet, as 
he was writing it, he had a feeling that he would not 
have found rest even in Greece. And so the moods 
changed in him. By degrees he got used to these ups 
and downs. When the impulse was too strong in him, 
he simply gave way, and thus gave himself a short 
time of freedom and rest until the animal in him was 
aroused anew. Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
gave way again. Why not? Everything turned in a 
circle. 

-Bach had written him a long letter full of pleasure 
and gratitude for the picture and of gay, sunny de- 
scriptions of his trip. Then Harry resolved to make a 
short trip himself through the mountains. In eight or 
ten days, he had to be in Bonn again in order to show 
himself at least for the last few weeks before the end of 
the term in the lecture halls, so that he might get credit 
for his studies. And the next day he started on his 
journey. 

On the fourth day of his wandering, Harry climbed a 
narrow path from a gold-shimmering valley of corn- 
fields to a strangely formed mountain, topped with a 
grey-blue, almost roundish mass of rocks, with wild 
broken edges, that looked almost as if it were a very 
ancient ruined city wall. At the foot of this mountain 
Harry entered a narrow dark gulf which led upward 
between high black walls. The air was icy and damp 
along this way, where nothing was to be heard except 
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the echo of his own footsteps and nothing to be seen 
except a strip of grey cloud just above. Here and 
there a weed grew along the path in the black sand, a 
weed with broad hairy leaves, or a snail crept across 
the path, a-wandering with all its world. It seemed to 
Harry that he was suddenly thousands of years older. 
The ancient village in which he had passed the night 
had been full of saws and voices from ancient times, 
faded and dim, wavering and soft, like a tired last 
breath. The black mouldy sand upon which his feet 
trod was covered over with lava which had rained 
down at some time from above. The path grew 
steeper and the rugged walls higher and darker. If 
they could only tell tales of their youth, of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of years that they had stood here! 
They had not been forced to wander restlessly like 
men. What power, what immensity, what a picture 
it must have been — these mountains threatening the 
heavens in the red glow of a flaming sea with its army 
of clouds; when roaring thunder from below mingled 
with roaring thunder from above and the earth threw 
up its giant rocks toward the sun; when bursting seas 
swallowed the mountains, and the earth with the fiery 
impulse of youth burst in new gigantic mountains to- 
ward the sky! Harry struck with his stick at the hard, 
dumb walls, but it sounded like groaning and whisper- 
ing and a low silvery ringing that escaped from the 
deepest depths. Were the rocks then living? Were 
they still suffering? Were they also perhaps eternal 
wanderers like poor mankind? 

Was it not all the same in the end, whether one’s 
foot wandered restlessly through all of life, which is 
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eternally static and one and the same, or whether the 
foot is chained to one spot and the life of the ages cir- 
cles by him? Harry climbed higher and higher. It be- 
came harder and harder to breathe, and the air grew 
thin and hollow. High above in the narrow break 
through which he saw the sky, over the dull grey of the 
clouds passed a distant, sullen roaring like the noise 
of the sea. The ascent became steeper and steeper; 
brimstone and round lava rocks littered the path. Now 
and then a wet wind blew down from above. At last 
the path led for a short stretch almost straight up and 
then the dark channel between the walls of stone made 
a sharp turn and Harry stood at the top — stood and 
shuddered. 

He felt as if he was suddenly transplanted into the 
dead moon, the only living creature, alone and for- 
saken, in a strange, numb, dead world. For death and 
desolation spread everywhere. Roundabout him form- 
ing the whole middle point of the mountain was a 
broad grey tableland of black sand. Nowhere a trace 
of life; nowhere even the slightest movement. No 
tree, no bush, only here and there a spindling weed. 
And the death stillness! There was a fearful silence 
even in the air, and the whole place was barred off 
from the rest of the world by a thick, impenetrable 
wall of low, grey rocks. Here and there arose at ir- 
regular points jagged knobs, like the last teeth of long 
dead jaws broken by age. But in the midst of this 
wide, quiet circle in a bed of rushes slept a motionless 
lake of deepest blue. Harry remembered the saying 
that a city had once been engulfed here and he stared 
long at this world of death. He hardly dared to take 
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a step for fear of breaking the stillness. Every time 
that his step sent a black smoothly polished fragment 
of lava rolling, he shuddered, stood still and listened. 

His ear longed for a sound of life and yet he was 
afraid of it. It seemed to him as if a scream must 
sound soon from somewhere. The quietness round- 
about oppressed him. Was this the end of all life? Was 
this the goal of all the worlds? Then suddenly it oc- 
curred to him that he had been here himself thou- 
sands of years ago. Did he not know it already; had he 
not known it as far back as he could think at all? And 
then he thought he saw a little grey man running ever 
the teeth of the broad walls, making great haste, up 
and down, without stopping, without pause, without 
end, without rest; up the rugged rocks and down 
again, from the first to the last, and then again without 
pause, from the beginning to the end, eternally turning 
in the same circle, aimlessly, up and down. Harry’s 
breath failed him. The little grey man went on, far- 
ther, eternally doing the same thing. ‘Who is this?’ 
It burst like a cry from Harry’s soul. Then it echoed 
like a shriek from the earth and the sky and the rocks 
around — ‘Ahasuerus!’ — or was that only the scream 
of a passing falcon? 

High above this dead world black clouds chased, and 
the wind sang its eternally monotonous song of great 
distances. A few single drops fell on the dead lava, and 
then a heavy oblique rain swept over the whole dead 
world and waked it to new life. The music of the storm 
exultantly chased the circumambient death away. 
And life came back to Harry too. He hastened down 
the soft slope to the bank of the lake and cowered un- 
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der a great black lava rock, where he was sheltered. 
The smooth mirror of the lake arose in black billows 
and when the storm swept the clouds aside it shone 
blue and gold and fluid silver. The reeds on the bank 
waved and rustled, sighed and whispered, rocking in 
the wind, and the waves danced to the music of life and 
reflected the myriad colours about. Everywhere there 
was movement, sound, free air. When the rain held up 
again, Harry came out and went to the rock wall. The 
little grey man was nowhere to be seen now. When he 
reached the crater he looked for a place of vantage and 
climbed up. At last he stood on the wall and climbed 
the first knob. The storm had flown away muttering. 
Only a few drops fell now and then. The scent of 
heather and of water reached Harry. Standing up in 
the free air he drew in a great deep breath, and felt the 
dampness of the sea and he realized, fleetingly, how 
deeply allied to the ocean he was. The last gust of 
wind had driven away the last clouds. The mist dis- 
persed. Roundabout as far as the eye could reach 
Harry saw peak upon peak, mountain upon mountain, 
in unbroken ranks with golden orchards in between, 
fresh waving woods, and laughing meadows. When he 
turned again to the crater’s cauldron, there shone out 
of the midst the ancient marsh, now a blackish green 
touched with pale gold as if lit from the depths of the 
earth — the age-old marsh with its motionless surface 
and its wreath of green rushes. As he stood and looked 
a soft ringing of bells seemed to sing from the water’s 
depths and he saw something arise like a magic naiad’s 
skiff of glittering, glimmering diamonds, green, blue, 
violet, and all the other colours. Was it a mirage? 
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Was it magic? But he saw across the wide heavens a 
mighty rainbow reflected in the waters. How great is 
God, how wonderful his work, and his power of pene- 
trating all things! Oh, if man could only wander with 
Him through all his worlds! Harry leaned against the 
rock and ate his simple meal. The rock which seemed 
pointed from a distance was really smooth on top, 
gnawed and wrinkled by sun and wind and rain like 
the face of an old man. 

After a long pause when Harry looked down casually 
at the rock, he was startled. Truly, it was no deception! 
Here on the very highest point, that overlooked all the 
others, was an old symbol of human life. Broken, 
gnawed, chipped off, hacked away, but still a complete 
symbol, clearly to be seen. Two deep grooves, crossing 
each other, one almost straight, the other bent at the 
ends, like double hooks —». But how could Hebrew be 
here? Was the brand of Cain, the mark of his race, to 
follow him everywhere? The old bitter sneer around 
Harry’s mouth appeared again. Surely, quite surely, 
since the world began to be, no Jew had ever been here 
before. Jews concerned themselves very little about 
the beauty of nature. And yet, Aleph was here. 
Thoughtfully he looked out into the distance, over the 
rustling tops of the German woods, across the moun- 
tains and castles toward the still, clear, blue horizon, 
and beyond that into the distance where the sea was 
stretched. He thought and thought until his head 
ached. His whole being, thought, feeling, and longing 
yearned toward that single line, that single point, far 
on the horizon where the sea lay. And then it seemed 
to him as if at this point the sky took on a rosy colour. 
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Pale at first, then increasing, and at last he saw a gi- 
gantic head with rays of golden hair, and eyes as large 
and unfathomable as the sea itself, and yet so bright 
and shining that he had to shut his eyes. When he 
could see again the picture was already fading. Slowly 
it faded entirely and changed itself into a clear bright 
flame. This clear bright flame so penetrated Harry 
with its shining that for a moment he could see into the 
farthest distance. And then he saw what that flame 
was. It was Aleph! The origin and beginning of all 
symbols! It was the ‘A’ of the All; it was the eternal 
light and warmth of the Godhead. 

Slowly the flame sank into the horizon and dived 
down behind all the mountains into the sea. Then he 
knew what it signified to him; there, where it sank, lay 
Atlantis once, the former world of all the beautiful, the 
noble, and the good, the world of light and warmth, 
Paradise! Just where this flame of God sank, Atlantis 
had once sunk into the sea, at a time when all the 
mountains here bursting from the womb of earth, had 
been wrapped ina mantle of gigantic flames. Here it has 
rested ever since that grey old time, asleep in the depths. 
Right there where the sun sank was Atlantis, once a 
reality and now only the land of dreams and longing. 

Harry could hardly turn his gaze away from the dark 
woods, the far horizon where the last golden ray hung, 
beckoning toward the sea. The descent was dangerous 
enough in the twilight, but Harry did not think of it. 
His soul was in Atlantis. And Aleph up there on the 
great rock! The man who had once chiselled this sym- 
bol was a Jew. The symbol was not only Aleph, it was 
the holy symbol of the people of Atlantis, of all that 
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was highest and most exalted, that once was, that eter- 
nally shall be; the mark of the flame of God which he 
had sent out into the soul of man that it might light 
man with his light and make him a part of the eternal 
God. This man must have experienced the life of At- 
lantis! This symbol was the first altar which those sur- 
vivors of the divine race had erected to the creator of 
all life, the divine race which God had brought over 
from Atlantis into the new world of labour, that they 
might again some time find divinity. But that man, 
who once brought to the Jews from the far-away land 
of the East this symbol, and set it at the beginning of 
their alphabet, must have been filled despite the long 
years of wandering with the light and warmth of Para- 
dise. He must have had shining eyes. He must have 
had the blood of Atlantis in his veins! And suddenly, 
dazzling and bright Harry saw before him a picture of 
the first human pair, as he imagined them, from which 
the Jews had sprung: Adam and Eve. They were fair 
and blond. And Christ? He always thought of him as 
blond, radiant, with shining eyes. Now he knew that 
even to-day a remnant of that holy sunlight must be in 
the restless, homeless folk. For what has once been 
can never become nothing. 

Then he remembered Uncle Simon’s eyes as they 
were when he pronounced his blessing. Just then the 
dark gulf through which he was going down became 
suddenly bright and smooth. A rushing noise filled 
him and he went on as lightly as if he were soaring. 
Harry knew that he was a spark of the fire of Atlantis, 
that a drop of Atlantis blood still flowed in him! His 
Aleph was‘the same sign as the Teuton’s fire-cross! 
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When he had passed through the narrow, dark 
streets of the village and sat in the candlelight of his 
own quiet room, all the pictures of his life during the 
last few weeks passed before him. He felt ashamed of 
himself as he thought of Dietrich who still had that 
little flame, and as he thought of Bach in whom the 
great flame flared; and then he saw Hildegarde with her 
sunny, clear eyes, and this had not happened to him 
for along time. He feared that her marriage might 
dim her image for him. A real anxiety about Hilde- 
garde and her virgin purity seized him. He realized 
‘that from the first moment he had seen her she had 
been nothing else to him than the unrecognized image 
of Atlantis. He sent up a prayer to Heaven: 

You are like a flower, 
Fair, lovely, set apart; 


I look on you and longing 
Creeps deep into my heart. 


I feel as though in laying 
My hands upon your hair, 

I prayed that God should keep you 
Lovely, apart, and fair. 


A longing seized him to feed and strengthen his own 
little flame of Paradise at Dietrich’s and Bach’s flame. 
The next morning he went back to Bonn. When he 
arrived and went into his bare room, he saw a letter 
lying on the table. A shudder of fright and cold ran 
over him such as he had had in Hamburg when he saw 
the letter bearing his uncle’s refusal. What was the 
letter to bring him? ‘Rhenonia be Our Slogan!’ was 
on the envelope under the address. He breathed 
freely. It was nothing so bad then! He could await the 
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meeting with his dear friends. He opened the envelope, 
unfolded the writing, and read the first lines quietly. 
His spine jerked suddenly backward, something like a 
yellow shadow spread over his face, his hands trembled 
so that the paper rustled. He laid it down on the 
table, and stood, his hands stretched out in front of 
him, like a statue. His knees trembled so that they 
would hardly hold him and two tears rolled slowly down 
his cheeks. His Paradise was gone. The committee 
demanded, so the letter said, that he voluntarily resign 
from the club, since he had broken his oath of chastity. 
Some one must have seen him and reported him when 
he made those secret visits to Bonn. Now he was alone 
and forsaken in the world and would have to wander 
on, wander like the little grey man on the cliffs, wander 
like the Wandering Jew! And suddenly he knew that 
this time he had spent in Bonn, a member of the Rhen- 
ish Club, had been his earthly Paradise. 

The last fortnight in Bonn was painful and long. 
His first impulse had been to tear the letter of the com- 
mittee in two and send it back without an answer. 
Then he began an outline of a defence, but at last he 
decided the best thing to do was what was demanded 
of him. He sent in his resignation, ‘because he ex- 
pected to leave the University of Bonn shortly.’ 

He felt shy of Dietrich and Bach and kept out of their 
way. Once he met the latter and could not evade him. 
He was frightened at Bach’s appearance. He who 
had formerly been so powerful, so strong, looked pale 
and tired, only his eyes shone with the former bril- 
liancy. He stretched out his hand to Harry: ‘My 
dear friend!’ Harry felt the old warmth in his voice and 
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gladly accepted his invitation to go to his room and 
choose the right place for the picture of the Madonna. 
He noticed as he walked along that Bach was cough- 
ing. 

‘It is a little souvenir of that cold bath,’ said Bach, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘I shall have to make a little 
trip to Italy before I take any regular position. My 
doctor orders it.’ As they sat in the room over a glass of 
wine, Bach told him that Dietrich had finished his 
studies and was looking about for an assessor’s position. 
As to the club and its letter, he passed it over casually. 

‘It could not be helped. We tried to arrange it as 
well as we could for you. But all that is so rotten! 
We won’t think of it any more. I know what you are.’ 

As they parted, Harry squeezed his friend’s hand 
so hard that Bach looked at him in surprise. 

‘Auf wiedersehen, good old Harry!’ were the last 
words that Harry heard in Bach’s soft warm voice. 
Harry clenched his teeth, certain that he would never 
again see this child of the sun. 

Harry spent his holidays at his parents’ house, where 
the poverty was greater, his father more tired, and the 
light dimmer. He also saw Dietrich, who like Bach 
came up and greeted him kindly as if nothing had 
happened. But despite this Harry felt that there were 
stains upon him, and he also felt that Dietrich half- 
consciously felt it. 

‘If only you had not taken the oath!’ said Dietrich 
when they finally touched upon the subject. 

‘Ah,’ said Harry, half ironically and half con- 
vinced, ‘there are two kinds of oaths, the casual and 
the holy! One cannot take a thing like that so tragi- 
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cally. When it is a serious matter I am the first to 
keep my word. Afterall, we are young men and’—he 
added, smiling — ‘why is it any different when you 
are married?’ Hesawlightningin Dietrich’s clear eyes. 
But only a slight ‘Ha,’ came from between his clenched 
teeth and his shut fist twitched. | 

‘Drop that comparison! I have a mother and 
sister!’ he said curtly. 

Harry made no answer. But he turned so white that 
Dietrich noticed it and put his arm around his shoulder 
and said gently, ‘Poor old Harry!’ For days Harry 
heard these words echoing softly. He could not quite 
grasp the cleanliness of mind in Dietrich, but he felt 
a longing for such purity in himself and to understand 
what he felt who bore a perfectly pure love in his heart. 


Harry decided to continue his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, and Uncle Solomon agreed. In 
the middle of October, Harry arrived, after a beauti- 
ful trip through the mountains, full of good resolutions 
and bright expectations. The pleasant situation of 
the little town pleased him, but the longer he stayed 
there the more he noticed the difference between the 
University of Bonn and the University of Géttingen. 
There everything was new, modern, and progressive; 
here everything was old, narrow, and hide-bound. 
There everything was free and bright, and here every- 
thing was definitely ordered, put away in files and 
provided with boundaries. And how he missed the 
Rhenish Club and Bach and Dietrich! Here too he 
joined a club, but nowhere did he enter into any close 
relationships. What these people enjoyed in him was 
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his cutting wit and his frivolity. No one had any 
literary leanings and no one understood the poet in 
him. What Harry felt about it he expressed in the 
_ following verses: 


Hear’st thou not far music ringing, 
As of a double-bass and fiddle? 

Many a pretty girl is springing 
Gaily up and down the middle. 


*You’re mistaken friend, in speaking 
Thus of fiddle and its brother; 

I but hear young porkers squeaking, 
And the grunting of their mother.’ 


Hear’st thou not the forest bugle? 
Hunters in the chase are straying;) 

Gentle lambs are feeding, frugal 
Shepherds on their pipes are playing. 


‘Ah, my friend, what you just now heard, 
Was not bugles, pipes, or hunters; 

I can only see the sow-herd 
Slowly driving home his grunters: - 


Hear’st thou not the distant voices 
In sweet rivalry contending? 
Many an angel blest rejoices 
Strains like these to hear ascending. 


‘Ah, that music sweetly ringing 
Is, my friend, no rival chorus; 

’Tis but youthful gooseherds, singing 
As they drive their geese, before us.’ 


Hear’st thou not the church-bells holy, ' 
Sweet and clear, with deep emotion? 
To the village-chapel slowly 
Wend the people with devotion, 
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‘Ah, my friend, the bells ’tis only 
Of the cows, the oxen also, 

Who, with sunken heads and lonely, 
Go back to their gloomy stalls so.’ 


See’st thou not the veil just moving? 
See’st thou not those soft advances? 

There I see my sweetheart loving, 
Tear-brimmed sorrow in her glances. 


‘She, my friend, who nods so much, is 
An old woman, Betsy namely; 

Pale and haggard, on her crutches 

- O’er the meadow limping lamely.’ 


Overwhelm me with confusion 

At my questions, friend, each minute; 
Wilt thou deem a mere illusion 

What my bosom holds within it?? 


Moreover, the real true democracy, which was so 
natural to people along the Rhine, making all men feel 
equally respected, was here entirely lacking. On great 
occasions all the various clubs met, but otherwise 
intercourse was limited. Amongst the students there 
were clubs for the nobility and clubs for the burghers, 
and even at the table of the nobility they were divided 
into the ‘high-born’ and the ‘high-well-born.’ In 
studies they strove only for utilitarian ends. Only 
about six students took the old German courses. But 
Harry’s adaptable, vagrant nature made itself at home 
even here. He was a Philistine amongst Philistines, 
took part in their meetings, and talked ‘their own 
language with them.’ Only one thing vexed him, that 
he was so utterly cut off from the aristocratic students, 


tI have used here, with revisions, the translation of Edgar Alfred Bowering, 
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as if they had a fence around them that could not be 
broken down. He often looked enviously at the 
nobility’s table, in the inn where he ate his dinner with 
his comrades. Frequently he heard more at that table 
than he did at his own, for he felt a certain strain of 
nobility in himself. Over there, amidst all the noise he 
often singled out certain heads whose shining eyes and 
clear-cut features reminded him of Dietrich and 
Bach. Since the blood of his race still flowed in his 
veins, his wounded self-consciousness grew into a 
measureless hatred of everything higher than himself. 
He often vowed to himself to climb as high as any one, 
and higher. ‘The time will come when they will be 
proud to know you!’ 

He wrote on at his drama and worked diligently. 
The number of his poems was now so great that he 
could make a little book of them. He did not under- 
estimate himself and sent the manuscript to the 
most important publisher in Germany with the words: 
‘Now I am nobody, but with your help I shall become 
somebody!’ 

He also sent some of his best songs to the old poet 
Goethe and asked him modestly for a criticism. 
Finally the drama was finished. He copied it many 
times and offered it to various theatres. Thus the 
first step toward his future fame was made. The winter 
sped swiftly by amidst all this work. In three weeks 
the term would be over. He resolved to visit his 
Uncle Solomon in Hamburg during the short Easter 
vacation. By that time he would have an answer from 
one or the other of the publishers and that one of them 
would take the book was a matter of course. For with- 
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out any vanity Harry realized that his songs were not 
worse than many that were published. Moreover, he 
would have a piece on the stage. He had been diligent 
in his studies, too, so what fault could his uncle have to 
find with him? Harry felt that he still loved Amalie 
as before, and he had now sacrificed enough time to 
youth and believed himself ready for a peaceful happy 
marriage. 

But sad news came from home. His father’s busi- 
ness, despite all the trouble his mother had taken 
with it, had collapsed. Harry’s sister had been taken 
over by relatives and the two younger brothers were 
sent to school by their uncle, as Harry had been. 
Harry’s father and mother were to move into the 
neighbourhood of Hamburg where Uncle Solomon 
had bought a little shop for them. 

Harry was not overdelicate, and for a rich relative to 
support the poor members of his family was so natural 
among Jews that it was hardly even mentioned. 
But it did disturb Harry somewhat that Uncle Solo- 
mon should have the whole family around his neck now 
just when he was making plans to marry his daughter. 
However, one thing comforted him that as a well- 
known poet and dramatist, a future lawyer, he had 
so much to offer that he might be looked upon as a good 
match. Then the support of his parents and _ his 
brothers and sister would naturally be his affair. 
It was now only a fortnight until the end of the term 
and then he would see Amalie again. Then a great joy 
came to him — the director of the Brunswick Theatre 
wrote him that he would put on his play. He was not 
to expect payment, but the performance would be a 
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great advertisement for Harry, and, if he would only 
publish the work, he would doubtless earn a great 
deal by it. What did money matter to Harry if only 
his play was put on! The other theatres returned the 
manuscript, but what did that matter? 

A few days later Harry received a little parcel by 
post. As soon as he felt it he knew that they were his 
poems. The publisher wrote a few words only of regret. 

‘Never mind!’ said Harry; ‘I will send them some- 
where else.’ 

He was hurt that Goethe sent him no answer. But 
time was passing quickly, and the next day was the 
final meeting of his club and in two more days he would 
start for Hamburg. The postman brought a news- 
paper to him. Harry read ‘Brunswick’ at the top of 
the page and with fingers trembling with pride he 
opened the paper. His play had been put on! He 
found the notice quickly. It was rather long and 
that made him all the prouder. He read the first few 
lines and they said little as is usual in such articles. 

Suddenly he tore up the paper into small scraps, 
spit upon it, and threw it out of the window. He 
swore a hideous oath at Brunswick himself, and the 
whole of Jewry. With a scowling brow and clenched 
fist, breathing heavily, he walked up and down the 
room. Everything was over! He almost broke the 
mirror to pieces with his fist when he unexpectedly 
saw his face in it. 

“You cursed Jew mask!’ he cried hoarsely. Then he 
seized his cap and ran out, he hardly knew where, and 
only late at night he came back from the woods, numb 
and dead tired. His drama had been hissed and could 
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not even be performed to the end on account of the 
tumult of the people. A man in the audience, indignant 
at the poisonous allusions to Christianity, had called 
out that the author must be a certain Jewish money- 
lender of Brunswick who happened to have the same 
name as Harry. Almost the whole furniture of the 
theatre had been torn to pieces by the raging people. 

The next morning Harry was somewhat quieter. 
To-day the club, and then Hamburg and Amalie! 
As for his drama he would rewrite it or write a better 
one and life lay before him. 

That afternoon there was a knock on his door. 
‘Come in!’ The postman! Perhaps a belated answer 
from Goethe. That great man had so much to write! 
Harry took the letter in his hand. 

‘Aha! Something social! And from Hamburg. 
Undoubtedly an invitation to one of his uncle’s 
great balls.’ 

When the postman saw Harry’s joyous, expectant 
face he stood still. Harry did not notice him and un- 
folded the paper. Then he let it sink and laughed, 
laughed, as the postman had never heard any one 
laugh. He began to laugh himself now and offered 
Harry his thin hand. 

‘Congratulations, Doctor! That must be something 
particularly good.’ 

Harry stared at him. Then he began to laugh again, 
put his hand in his pocket and put a gold-piece into the 
postman’s hand. 

‘Half a taler!’ cried the astonished man. ‘Again my 
heartiest congratulations, such things do not happen 
every day. 
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‘Not to me,’ said Harry quietly, nodded to the 
astonished man, and pushed him gently out of the door. 
On the engraved page stood, as was the custom in those 
days, just Amalie’s name and that of her fiancé, with 
the date. And the fiancé was that newly baptized 
Squire whom Harry had so often seen at his uncle’s. 

Harry was numb, almost dead. He did not even 
ask himself where he would spend the vacation now. 
He could not go home because they were moving. 
He had no money for a trip. Mechanically he dressed 
to go to the club in the evening and went. He had to 
go somewhere. The clubroom was festively adorned 
for the final celebration, a good-bye to many of the 
students, and guests and members of other clubs were 
‘there. Amongst them, as Harry noticed at once, was a 
representative of the ‘high-well-born table’ at the inn. 
Harry knew this student quite well, though he had 
never exchanged a word with him. He had interested 
him more than any of the others because he had some- 
thing of Dietrich’s quiet poise and Bach’s sudden 
enthusiasm. He knew, because he had listened to him 
often at table, that he had a far wider range of thought 
than those about him. Harry sat at quite a distance 
from him, so that only now and then could he hear his 
quiet, soothing Westphalian voice. Therefore he tried 
hard to attract the attention of the Count. In a loud 
voice he threw out paradoxical statements, talked a 
great deal about poetry and Bonn, and noticed to his 
satisfaction that the Count listened at times and even 
smiled at his wit. But in the midst of all his fun a 
memory stabbed Harry, a burning, painful flame of 
fire seared his heart and let him feel for a moment 
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how forsaken and alone he was. Otherwise the club 
meeting was like all others. Drinking and singing, 
singing and drinking, and as usual at such festivities 
one only noticed at a late hour that the room was half 
empty. Of those that remained, no one was quite 
sober except Harry. 

In the corners and along the walls little groups of 
three and four had formed and talked together, eagerly, 
boastfully, in noble anger, amorous or melancholy, 
according as the mischievous spark which lies buried 
in every man reacts to alcohol. Harry went from group 
to group and joined in their conversation. The ice- 
splinters were growing in him and he got a devilish 
pleasure from leading the others on to display their 
comically earnest feelings and then to shatter them 
with a cynical remark. Why should he live in such a 
fool’s world if he could not add more foolishness to it? 
Wherever he saw a spark of nobility, he squelched it. 
And even for this he seemed a great man in the eyes 
of his victims. Shrill laughter sounded in his soul, for 
he realized that he was the biggest fool of all. He had 
an infinite hatred of all these good sheep and yet 
envied them, for despite their stupidity they had roots 
and he had none. These people had lived here all their 
lives, but he was a homeless wanderer. 

Finally some one suggested in a loud voice that they 
should all gather together at the long empty table. 
Harry tried to find a place near to the Count, but 
before he approached all those places were taken. 
That made him angry, for he was bored by the rest of 
the company and yet he did not want to go home. 
He shuddered at the thought of his empty room and 
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all the memories of recent times that haunted him 
there. And so he began to jeer and mock wittily, 
and tell tales, supposedly from his own experience 
and the rich collection of his memory, each one more 
suggestive than the last. His audience, delighted, 
laughed, and the Count also, made genial by alcohol, 
began to emerge from his quiet, and laughed too or at 
any rate smiled. This excited Harry and his speech 
became madder and madder. He noticed now that he 
was the centre of the whole company and to his own 
astonishment that elated him. 

‘For pigs only a pig-sty is fitting,’ he said to himself 
as excuse, and then felt a desire to bare the inner nature 
of the Count. For he did not quite give himself away. 
Harry could not rest until he had brought him far 
enough to laugh at something that he otherwise would 
reverence, so he went on with his suggestive witticisms 
and insinuating speeches, and finally he began to talk 
about the German maiden, and spilled such poison 
around him that he, himself, wondered whence it came. 

The others laughed louder than ever. For there is 
a certain kind of German sheep who will despise their 
greatest treasure if some one else finds it despicable. 
Harry quite overlooked the fact that the Count was no 
longer laughing. The approval he was earning dazzled 
his eyes so that he saw and felt only through the ice- 
splinters that ruin everything. He wanted to ruin and 
did not notice how completely his own pitiful nature 
was already destroyed. He wanted to make these 
sheep, befuddled by alcohol, degrade their highest. 
He made a witty joke about the Mother of God which 
he really thought, in his present intoxication, very 
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brilliant. Then he listened for the laughter that was 
to come. 

There was no laughter. He looked around aston- 
ished. They all sat there motionless, dumb and pale, 
and stared past him silently. He felt something cold 
flush over his face and he shuddered as if under a blow. 
Then a crash broke the strained silence. The Count’s 
chair lay shattered on the floor. The big broad figure 
of the Count, now fully alive, stood upright and stiff 
before Harry, and with lightning flashes of disdain in 
his eyes he said, breaking the silence: ‘You vulgar 
hog!’ Then he turned and left the place. Every one 
had risen. No one spoke a word. Shy and pale 
they slipped away. And Harry stood alone, the last in 
the empty room, and stared at the disorder and 
smelled the stale beer and breathed in the stinking, 
stale smoke of the pipes. Then he rushed home. 

After a sudden chill he came to himself again. He 
saw himself sitting in the grey morning twilight of his 
room, his spine bent, his hands clenched, his feet stiff, 
his eyes staring at the ground. 

‘Like the cat when it was saved from drowning!’ 
That was the only thought he could grasp. After a 
few minutes he went slowly to his table, opened the 
drawer, and took out a small pistol. Then he sat down 
on his only chair, looked into the empty mouth of the 
pistol, and murmured: ‘You vulgar hog!’ 

But after a while he threw the pistol back into the 
drawer, and his cynical, drawn mouth whispered: 
‘Vulgar and cowardly swine!’ At last he fell asleep in 
his chair, his head resting on the table, and he woke 
again only when some one knocked several times on his 
door. 
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Sleepily he called out, ‘Come in,’ and some members 
of his club entered. They told him he must challenge 
the Count at once to a duel with pistols. 

The Count accepted the challenge; time and place 
were arranged. However, when the two foes stood 
opposite each other in the morning twilight, the 
beadle of the University stepped out of the bushes and 
arrested both combatants. The matter had been be- 
trayed by student gossip. Harry and the Count were 
both expelled. 

‘So I must wander on!’ said Harry, sat down at his 
table, took out some letter-paper, and looked blankly 
at it. He had to write to Uncle Solomon, for his money 
was almost gone. Where should he spend his holidays? 
He was barred from Gottingen. 

‘Well, do as a dog does when he is beaten!’ said one 
of his inner voices. ‘Creep to him on your belly and 
lick his hand in thanks for his blows!’ So he wrote a 
letter of congratulation upon Amalie’s engagement and 
told his uncle that he had a deep desire to offer his 
congratulations personally to the bride. Harry thought 
it would be wise during his visit to convince his uncle 
that a large city was the best place for study and 
persuade him to allow him to spend the next term in 
Berlin. 

Before he left Géttingen he made himself immortal 
in the members’ book of his club: 

Seldom did you understand me, 
Seldom saw I your intention, 


Only in the filth together 
Had we mutual comprehension. 


ITI 
HE FIGHTS THE WORLD FOR ITS WONDERS 


THE visit to Hamburg seemed almost unbearable to 
Harry. At the sight of his cousin, his heart flamed up 
again, and her smiles at her fiancé and his intimate 
manner toward her gave Harry hellish pain. He 
hated this man, not only as the robber of his happi- 
ness, but as the insolent man who had more and was 
worth less than himself, and not least he hated the Jew 
in him. He felt all the disagreeable qualities of his race 
multiplied and enlarged in this man, and he had, 
moreover, the oppressive feeling of a put-upon poor 
relation in face of this rich, soulless, common person. 
But his uncle agreed to Berlin and promised to con- 
tinue the allowance, and that was the principal point. 
Harry breathed freely again when he knew he could 
turn his back upon Hamburg. 

In Berlin Harry found his right element. He be- 
longed to this large city just as he belonged to the 
sea. There was the same loneliness and quiet in 
both. What was this seething humanity in Berlin 
other than the waves of the endless flood, the little 
numberless waves, that swelled and sank, and what 
was the rushing noise in the streets other than the 
lisping or roaring of the sea? Just as the sea rolled on 
without thought of him, so for these swarming ant- 
hills in Berlin he did not exist. He knew no one and no 
one knew him. Again he was the untrammelled wan- 
derer travelling alone through life. And yet life was 
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beautiful if one only plunged into it. What intellec- 
tual stimulus here as compared with Hamburg or 
even Bonn! Literature, theatre, music, wherever one 
turned. And, moreover, there was the brilliancy of 
the Court and the sense of progress everywhere. 
This new life was so interesting that in the first few 
weeks he kept a journal of what he saw, observed, and 
did, and above all what he thought. When he read 
the whole thing through again later, he was so pleased 
with it that he added a few letters to it and sent it to 
certain Berlin papers. They accepted it all, paid him 
for it, and asked him for more. What he wrote was not 
profound, but rather shallow and after the approved 
journalistic style of Berlin. But Harry’s freshness and 
wit, his little impertinences and frivolities — tame 
enough not to wound any one — pleased the Berliners. 
Then he added criticisms of the theatres, and all sorts 
of little essays, which finally made him known and 
gave him an entrance into society. 

Then his first book appeared. His poems were 
published by a Berlin firm. True, he did not get a 
single groschen for them, but he got forty free copies. 
But he earned something that was worth more than 
money by his book. His poems won recognition, were 
praised, and gave him a hospitable reception in good 
society. People talked about him in this great town 
and in the midst of its noise his little name sounded 
too. 

Bach would have thanked God for all this but Harry 
felt himself intellectually higher. He felt that he him- 
self was the god who did all this with his own strength. 
Harry now joined the classes of the celebrated philos- 
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opher Hegel. True, Hegel’s political ideals were not 
his. It was enlightening to Harry that Hegel desired 
a free civic society where each man lived independently 
with independent aims, but this independent interest 
should be merged in the State as the power unifying 
all separate entities, the State standing for a whole. 
It was a conception rather like England’s, with a 
monarch as decorative head, rather like the dot over 
an 2, and this Harry could not understand. A king? 
Well, he had got used to a monarchy in Berlin. It 
added a certain brilliancy and did no harm if only its 
limitations were firmly enough established. But all 
this about ‘merging in the whole’ and ‘duty’ and where 
possible sacrifice —no, he could not take that in. 
It was alien to his whole nature. He would not have 
felt happy in a republic if Cato had been at its head. 
In everything else he looked upon Hegel with profound 
admiration. He believed him to be a real intellectual 
point of culmination and he followed all his lectures. 
Hegel then was to solve life’s problems for him. 
He was dazzled by Hegel’s clear constructive mind 
that contained the Whole in his all-embracing system. 
This man, for whom the whole universe seemed to hold 
no secret, influenced Harry by strengthening just what 
he wished, by means of reason, to get rid of, namely, his 
imagination. For Hegel himself was, though he did not 
know it, an idealist at heart, despite all his grubbing 
in his own Swabian, colourless, and pedantic reason. 
Harry, however, believed that it was really possible 
to replace feeling in men, and their sense of unity 
with God by reason; he really believed that the Ab- 
solute Idea could take the place of God; he posi- 
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tively thought that he himself, his ego, single and alone, 
could give the law of morality and be the mainspring 
of law and conduct. He really believed that man in his 
little world with his fish-pond perspective could teach 
the sun its course. He now began to call himself an 
atheist, and boasted that he followed the Pythagorean 
doctrines and preached whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity against every positive religion. 

And yet, despite all this, his longing was unassuaged. 
It could not be taken off and laid aside like a shirt 
or burnt off like an ugly mole. It remained, and, no 
matter how he fought it, it shone like a little ray of 
the sun through all his coldness. True, it had been 
newly awakened and strengthened. And this awaken- 
ing and strengthening had come about through a fifty- 
year-old woman. She had recognized his soul at once 
despite his somewhat childish pride and his reputa- 
tion, despite his moodiness, his irritability, impulsive- 
ness, his scoffing and scorning and his pitiful weak- 
ness of character. 

Through his book he had found entrance into the 
house of Rachel von Varnhagen, where at that time 
the most intellectual society in Berlin met. He found 
in her that warmth of understanding and sympathy 
which even his own mother had not been able to give 
him. She was really like a second mother to him, one 
whose blame he took to heart and whose praise elated 
him, because he felt that both sprang from a warm 
true heart which shone out of her kindly deep-blue 
eyes. Although Rachel sprang from a Jewish family 
and she hated Jews, yet with him she felt like a Jewess. 
And with her he found what he had always wished for, 
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a recognized position in an artistic, aristocratic house, 
among cultivated people with aristocratic ways of 
thought and life, luxurious surroundings and fine 
minds. 

Rachel wanted above all things to bring her protégé 
Harry spiritually close to Goethe, who was her ideal. 
For she was the woman who among all the women of 
the time made the deepest impression upon Goethe. 
But she could not quite convert Harry to Goethe, 
though by degrees she persuaded him to read his col- 
lected works. 

It was not altogether resentment that Goethe had 
never sent any answer to his poems, but it was the 
natural antipathy of their two natures. The firm, pro- 
found, reasonable, and self-secure spirit of that giant 
irritated him, the weak, uncertain, restless poet, and 
he defended himself against the influence of the classic 
Titan in order not to dry up and fade away in his 
shadow. 

Harry was not a man of Olympian peace but a 
passionate storm-tossed creature, not a man of sound 
reason but a romantic enthusiast, although he believed 
himself thoroughly rational. Also Goethe’s political 
doctrine he could not understand and always called 
him the servile aristocrat. It was the German and the 
Jew! 

The longer Harry knew Rachel the more he prized 
her. He even wrote her once that the clamour on all 
sides for his acquaintance, now that he was making a 
name for himself in the world, left him cold and he 
would rather be a little dog with a collar on which was 
written, ‘I belong to Madame Rachel.’ 
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More than a year passed like a dream. He was ap- 
proaching the second summer since he came to Berlin. 
This day was to be the last big reception at the Varn- 
hagens’. The next morning they were to start early for 
a few months’ travel. When Harry entered the dusky 
little reception room of the Varnhagens’ house, the 
last time for a long while, he felt homesick already, 
indeed, even more than he had felt upon leaving his 
parents’ house. There, though there was always a 
little light melancholy, his strongest feeling at saying 
good-bye was: ‘Out! Out into the broad, beckoning 
world!’ He rarely wrote letters home and more rarely 
received them, and since he had been in Berlin he had 
not seen his parents at all. 

In the big salon numerous guests had already 
gathered when Harry entered. He was always modest 
and reserved among strange people and after his first 
greetings he took refuge in the farthest corner with two 
slight acquaintances. There he could be at peace and 
watch. Among all the celebrated singers, actors, 
poets, learned men, philosophers, ladies and gentlemen 
of high society, the three famous friends stood out as 
usual, Rachel herself, the Counsellor’s wife Madame 
Herz, and the eternally young Bettina von Arnim; 
Rachel living up to her reputation as the most brilliant 
woman in Germany, chasing from problem to problem, 
springing from theme to theme, sparkling with wit, 
whipping out ready retorts, sage adages and para- 
doxes, tired and strained, and yet hastening on in evi- 
dent fear of losing her reputation. She was passionate 
and enthusiastic, interested in everything, knew every 
one and was able to think and talk about everything. 
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The struggle of her life was not to be nconay not to 
drop into the commonplace. 

_ Both like and unlike her was the forty-year-old 
Bettina, with her bobbed head like a boy’s, and her 
large dark shining eyes. She hunted, danced, and 
laughed, going from place to place, flattering, teasing, 
coquetting, eager to seem still the young hoyden, the 
seventeen-year-old, fascinating sprite of Goethe’s ear- 
lier days, but really already in the eyes of the world ra- 
ther a laughing-stock, a ridiculous and elderly woman. 
But she, too, like Rachel, overflowed with wit and men- 
tal agility, only it was of a shallower nature. Ra- 
chel once said of her, ‘Her mind owns her, she does not 
own it,’ and never realized that that might be said of 
her as well. The same impulse drove them both; the 
unstilled longing to rise above this colourless, loveless 
earth. Both were mad with love all their lives; but 
Rachel’s impulse was to give it, Bettina’s to receive it. 
Both were driven, harried, eternal wanderers — Ahas- 
uerus! 

The third one of the three friends, Henrietta Herz, 
sat quietly while the other two fluttered from tea- 
table to tea-table like moths, her beautiful dark eyes 
looking about sympathetically. One saw in her, despite 
her sixty-two years and silver-grey hair, still the cele- 
brated beauty of former days. When anybody spoke to 
her, a lovely smile played over her lips, and everything 
she said was quiet, mild, and clever. Harry could quite 
understand that a rich important Count and Minister 
of State had wished in the last few years even to lay 
aside his advantages and win the hand of the widow 
of the Jewish doctor. However, she had remained a 
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widow and a Jewess. And Harry understood that too. 
She was no restless wanderer. She had roots in the 
ground, conventions and peace in herself. 

As Harry looked about him, at all these various 
people, each one lifted in some way above the common 
herd, he realized that humanity can be divided into 
two classes, the rooted and the wanderers. 

A tall slender man entered, an aristocrat from the 
soles of his shoes to the parting of his hair, graceful, 
elegant in every movement, smiling pleasantly and 
saying some flattering or witty word at each table as he 
passed. But Harry knew that behind this high fore- 
head a world of noble thoughts existed, and that, 
despite his small, rather weak mouth and his slow, 
gentle movements, a world of will and strength dwelt 
in this man who had made discoveries in the most un- 
known, least habited wildernesses of the earth. It 
was Alexander von Humboldt. He, too, was restless, 
an eternal wanderer, outwardly; but beneath that he 
had firm roots in reality, was of an old Prussian stock, 
in his own consciousness quietly secure of his goal and 
aim. As he moved about through this gay society, he 
seemed to Harry like a gardener watering his flowers. 

There was another sitting there, also deep-rooted, 
although he belonged to an alien race and came from 
an alien land: Adalbert von Chamisso. He listened 
quietly to the talk about him, but sometimes when his 
soul was touched his great shining, grey-blue eyes lit 
up with all the freshness of youth; his fine, pale, 
grey-framed face would flush and he would become 
warm and eloquent and draw others along in his 
enthusiasm. 
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Harry looked straight ahead. Chamisso, like him- 
self, was of an alien race,a Frenchman. He had come 
to Germany as a child and had grown up there asa 
real German and a German poet. When Frenchmen or 
Englishmen or other aliens settled in Germany, they 
took root and their children became Germansand never 
felt that they did not belong here. How gladly he 
would have felt that way! But a Jew. His people 
could live for thousands of years among other races, 
but they remained Jews, forever and ever Jews. 
They were Ahasuerus! What sort of curse was that 
which made his people lonely wherever they were? 

From the next room came noise and laughter. There 
the old servant instead of serving tea. was serving 
rum and wines. Harry knew who was in there: Ludwig 
Devrient, once a ruler of men and souls. Harry knew 
him very well, for he had sometimes been a guest at 
Devrient’s celebrated table in the wine-cellar of 
Lutter and Wegener, where amongst others the genial 
Grabbe drank himself to death, though he might have 
been a great German poet. Ever since the death of his 
inseparable friend, his drinking companion and al- 
most his other self, E. Th. A. Hoffmann, that bitter, 
cynical, Mephisto, that ghostly teller of ghost stories, 
that highly cultured and helpful man of deep feeling, 
Devrient himself had become quieter, lonelier, and 
more reserved. 

‘Rum has him, not he the rum,’ Rachel had said of 
him long ago. Harry went into the next room and 
joined the gay society there. Devrient was small of 
stature, his face thin and sagging, his nose very 
aquiline and strangely bent to one side; his hair was 
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still luxuriant and coal-black like his eyes. Strange 
and striking as was Devrient’s whole appearance, still 
it was his eyes that were chiefly arresting. It was not 
only that they had expression, but they gleamed and 
shone with a hundred different expressions and his 
mouth could say endless things without speaking a 
word. 

When Harry entered he noticed that not only alcohol 
but the genius of Devrient had them all under control. 
Devrient’s expression, which had been open and gay, 
changed, as he saw Harry, to a frightful grinning 
mask. With a hypocritical smile, false eyes, uncertain 
manner, and affected, flattering voice, he offered his 
hand to Harry, quoting the words that Franz Moor 
says to his father in Schiller’s ‘The Robbers’: ‘And is 
it really you? You look so pale!’ 

Harry laughed and tried to answer him in kind, with 
great pathos: 


‘You see me pale? Of course! You see me pale! 
For I am happiest when roses fail!’ 


The whole table clapped its approval, and Devrient, 
too, although he quite understood the allusion to the 
rosiness of his own face. Harry sat down and Devrient 
went on talking. He was reciting and gesticulating 
and telling anecdotes of great people — it was like the 
spluttering of fireworks arousing horror and shudder- 
ing at one moment, at another transformed into warm- 
ing flames that delighted every one. Schiller, Goethe, 
Shakespeare, spoke through him with the same super- 
human power that they had put into their books, 
never quite realized but vaguely felt in the printed 
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words or on the stage. Devrient’s King Lear, Franz 
Moor, Hamlet, Richard III, as Harry heard them here, 
were no longer mere men, but had in them something 
of the superworld. 

Harry knew how often Devrient had broken down 
on the stage in the midst of a rdle, his weak body over- 
whelmed by the powerful emotions of his soul. He 
remembered that Devrient once, in Hamburg, when 
he was playing King Lear, at the end of the scene 
was carried off into the wings and could only murmur, 
‘Rum! Rum!’ —then, when he had drunk several 
glasses, came out and played the rdle to the end, 
bringing down such applause as had never been heard 
in Hamburg before. He remembered, too, having 
heard that a young actress, playing opposite Devrient, 
had been unable to speak further and had fallen on her 
knees, dumb before him. 

Then Devrient suddenly began to play Shylock. 
In an instant he was transformed into a little, bent- 
over, wrinkled man, a real old Jew. The angry shrill 
tones of the old man, through which one yet heard the 
tragedy of the suffering father and the Jew, made his 
hearers shudder. His eyes shot out veritable flames 
of scorn, hatred, and passion; his face trembled, and 
slowly his figure drew upright. He was not a man any 
longer; he was a demon. And constantly some one 
near him would slide a full glass into his hand and he 
would empty it at a draught. 

Little by little all the guests of the big room had 
found their way in or were clustered at the door, and 
all stood in breathless silence. They lived only in that 
man at the table, and lived what he lived. But Dev- 
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rient’s voice grew lower and lower. When he ended, 
every one was dumb and still, unconscious of his 
own being. Their souls had been melted and united 
to the soul of the great man. Some one sobbed. It 
was the great man himself. His head had fallen upon 
the table and he was weeping pitifully. The greatest 
genius of all time among actors, that Titan in grasp- 
ing and embodying other souls, had the same howling 
misery that the commonest drunkard might have. 

Harry escaped without saying any farewells. What 
was man after all? A miserable Ahasuerus! Not only 
an eternal vagabond but an eternal fighter was Ahasu- 
erus, eternally striving with the one thing that seemed 
eternal, however often it seemed to disappear and die 
with the flesh. The lowest cattle could remain in 
peace at their own level, but a man, who felt eternities 
in him, must grovel in the dirt, since only with it could 
he escape into the pure heavens. 

Harry hastened through the streets to his own 
dwelling, as if he expected to find salvation and rest 
there. It was about eight o’clock at night. In his own 
disorderly room which always looked as if he were 
packing up to leave, Harry stood at the open window. 
Below him lay an old courtyard; a couple of bean- 
poles, a few vegetables, lettuces, and onions, and a 
flower-trellis for a back fence represented a garden. 
An old woman sat on a wicker chair and knitted. Far 
away, trembling in the blue evening air came the long- 
ing drone of a hand-organ. Otherwise everything was 
still. But a hand-organ could do whatever it wanted 
with Harry. Its soft, tired, trembling voice, that 
always sounded as if it came from far-away times, 
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held him spell-bound. Harry listened and felt his 
restlessness melt away, and he felt that he was a part 
of the little garden, the old woman, and the peaceful 
stillness there. 

All that was beautiful in him sprang up and be- 
came clear and great; and what was ugly became 
smaller and smaller and faded in the shadows. He felt 
peace and rest. And yet the longing remained. He 
wondered if the little old woman down there, with her 
peace and narrow outlook, still felt longing? And the 
flowers, did they too feel restless on this earth? Was 
everything on earth filled with the desire for the un- 
attainable? Was every one in the world an Ahasuerus? 
Was this earthly life only an illness leading to death, 
in order that man might live again? 

He thought of his last night in Géttingen. A shudder 
went through him and he stepped back to let the pic- 
ture fade. The shame of it! —The shame! How he had 
wallowed in filth there, in pitiful human weakness 
after all his holy and heavenly strivings. Maria! 
Maria! Or did he mean Hildegarde? Was his longing 
for Maria and Hildegarde not one and the same thing? 
He saw himself again as a boy in the little chapel, 
where he had written the first verses of his life, and he 
went to a writing-case in which he kept all his poems 
that did not seem good enough to him for publication. 
The Maria song had never seemed good enough to 
him: ‘A Silly Youth’s Stammering’ he called it. 
But now he took it up tenderly and read it through 
and then laid it carefully in the other case in which he 
kept his best things. 

Everything was still but for the faint, far-away 
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sounds of the organ that were now hardly perceptible. 
He sat down in a chair, drew out his pencil, and laid 
his notebook ready before him; then he waited. A little 
bird flew by, with a low, whirring flight. And swiftly 
the thought followed in its wake, like a ripple through 
the air. 

Harry suddenly thought of an old school friend 
that he had not thought of for years, a friend who 
once dedicated a wax heart to the Mother of God, in 
childish enthusiasm. The thin, tired tones of the 
distant organ seemed to have relieved him of all 
earthly heaviness. Now he was himself. The earth 
existed no longer. He listened and saw and wrote, 
and wrote and saw and listened, and then wrote again 
on into the depths of night. 


I 


The mother stood at the window, 
The son lay in his bed; 

‘Rise up, and see the procession, 
William,’ the mother said. 


‘I am so sick, O Mother, 
I cannot hear nor see, 

For thinking of dead Gretchen, 
It breaks the heart of me.’ 


‘Rise up, we'll go to Kevlar, 
Take book and beads to tell, 
The Mother of God will heal you 
And make your sick heart well.’ 


Fluttering with sacred banners, 
Chanting in holy tone, 

The long procession travels 
Rhinewards toward Cologne. 
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The mother follows the people, 
Her son, he may not wait, 

Both sing in the chorus: Be praiséd 
Mary, compassionate. 


II 


The Mother of God at Kevlar 
Her best dress wears to-day, 

So very busy she has to be, 
With all the sick array. 


And all the sick bring presents 
Of waxen hands and feet, 
And lay them down before her 

As pious off’rings meet. 


He who a wax hand offers 

His hand is healed of its wound, 
And who a wax foot offers 

His foot-is whole and sound. 


And those who came on crutches 
Merrily dance away, 

And many a helpless finger 
Will on the viol play. 


The mother took a wax light 
And made of it a heart, 

‘Give that now to God’s mother, 
And she will heal your smart.’ 


And sighing he took the wax light 
And sighing went to the shrine; 
And words burst from his full heart, 
And tears burst from his eyen. 


‘O high and ever blessed, 
God’s Maiden without taint, 
O glorious Queen of Heaven, 
Listen and hear my plaint. 
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‘TI dwelt once with my mother 
In the city of Cologne, 
A city of hundreds of churches, 
And chapels many an one. 


‘And near to us dwelt Gretchen, 
And now that she is dead, 
I bring you a wax heart, Mary, 
Heal my heart’s wound instead. 


‘Heal my sick heart, O Mother, 
Then will I early and late 
Devoutly sing: Be praiséd, 
Mary, compassionate.” 


Ill 


‘The sick son and the mother, 
They slept in a little space, 

And the Mother of God stept softly, 
Silently into the place. 


She came to the sick lad; gently, 
As over him she bent, 

She laid her hand on him and smiled, 
Softly she turned and went. 


The mother saw it, dreaming, 
And more, as in a cloud, 

Then wakened from her slumber 
The dogs were howling so loud. 


There lay stretched out before her 
Her son and he was dead, 

And on his cheeks was playing 
The early morning’s red. 


Her hands the mother folded, 

And knew not why, but straight 
Devoutly sang, ‘Be praiséd, 

Mary, compassionate.’ 
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The next day Harry’s mood was still softened and 
lightened, full of quiet rest and happiness, as always 
when he had created something worth while. He be- 
lieved, himself, that he would be able to accomplish 
something exalted in life. But then followed as al- 
ways his ‘tom-cat impulse,’ as he called it. He was 
ashamed of these clefts in his soul and wrote stuff that 
was nothing better than rhymed newspaper trash or 
rough worldly couplets. And even this trash quieted 
him. That his real friends were vexed by it seemed to 
him less important than the consciousness that his 
lascivious boon companions and the common herd 
admired. He was really glad that this sort of people 
thought of him: ‘He’s a good chap! He has no respect 
for anything, bravo!’ But he did not feel that they 
also said: ‘Well, he’s only a Jew!’ And he did not 
realize how much injury he was doing to his own 
_ people. 

He had an unquenchable thirst for praise and admi- 
ration. And the alcohol in which he sought rest was 
the applause which such work brought from the great 
public. He was fairly intoxicated by it. He boasted of 
innumerable and unheard-of love affairs, which he had 
never had, with a lasciviousness that he had never 
felt, with a shallow frivolity intended to arouse ad- 
miration and envy. And then when in other verses he 
complained that people misunderstood and slandered 
him, that was not sincere because he was really him- 
self the one who started the scandal. The drop of 
Atlantis blood which still lived on in him would indeed 
let itself be denied and suppressed but never entirely 
killed. There was something new in these songs written 
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in Berlin. They no longer glorified the things of dream 
or of heaven, but they treated of the things of this 
earth. Yet he did not sing them in a cool matter-of- 
fact way as an architect draws a ground plan and out- 
line, but through them all could be heard the sound of 
something invisible; in and around all these realities of 
earth — the Soul. 

Harry wanted with all his heart to be a realist and 
believed he was one. The vital trait of his being was 
aristocratic; for to be aristocratic means nothing else 
than to desire the mastery of the best, and the best is 
never the thing in itself, but its inner being. Moreover, 
his daily life was much the same as that he had lived 
in Bonn. When the impulse drove him he fought 
against it until at last yielding was easier. After that 
came a beautiful time of rest during which his best 
work was done and then the fight began again from the 
beginning. His headaches were chronic. He hardly 
had three consecutive days free of them. Then Ma- 
dame Rachel was his good angel. She nursed him when 
he was suffering, quieted him when he was irritable, 
gave him advice about his impracticable ways of life, 
held him tight when his restless impulses drove him 
astray, and understood everything that other people 
misunderstood in him. He accepted it all as gladly as 
a young child accepts from a loving mother. 

In spring his second book appeared. Besides the two 
dramatic poems, the Spanish and a Scotch one, which 
he had written in three days from beginning to end in 
a sudden, surging memory of Amalie, the new book 
had a large number of new and old songs. 

Rachel read it with enthusiasm, laid her hand on 
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Harry’s shoulder and said seriously: ‘Oh, my dear 
boy, hold yourself down or you will fly away!’ : 

But the new book did not bring in any money. Even 
the literary appreciation was not as great as one might 
have expected from the reception of the first book. 
To be sure, all the critics ranked him amongst the 
greatest of the German poets, but the two dramas 
were rather severely -treated. It was said that the 
characters were not real men but shadows. This 
wounded him, for he believed himself that he had put 
his very best, his innermost self into them. He thought 
them of greater worth than all his poems taken to- 
gether and from his own point of view he was right. 
He was like many artists, he felt the whole force that 
pushed up from his inner depths, but he did not notice 
that the form it took in reality was a weak shadow. 
Even the best of his poems were not adequately ap- 
preciated. They were too original and strange. The 
artificial elaborate mode of speech in the poetry of 
that day, with all its ‘pale spirits,’ ‘chaste moon- 
shine,’ and ‘nightingales and roses,’ was so entirely 
lacking. It was all so simple and plain. 

He would say in two lines what anybody else would 
say in three stanzas, and say it almost as if it were 
prose. 


She sits by me and weeping 
She makes my whole heart weak. 


Was this a poem? Some thought so. But the ma- 
jority thought that his bad points outweighed his 
good, and that he offended the holiest thing in man- 
kind. So at first only the really understanding, the 
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mute poets, enjoyed his new book and took real 
pleasure in it and most people belonged to the other 
division of souls. 

Uncle Solomon in Hamburg had become quite 
indifferent to his nephew’s poetry. ‘Heavens, why 
shouldn’t the boy have his fancies? Every man has 
some!’ But the boy made no progress toward the real 
business of life. At his age his uncle had already laid 
aside thousands. So he wrote him a letter that left 
nothing to be desired in the way of candour and 
warned him that there was no money for a further 
residence in Berlin. In fact, Berlin did not seem to be 
the right place for him. In the autumn he was to go 
back to Géttingen for a term and take his examina- 
tions, but until then he was to come back to his par- 
ents’ house and work. His uncle did not hesitate to 
add that he now had Harry’s entire family on his 
back. He had had to give his sister a dowry and 
find her a husband, to send the two younger brothers 
to college (though this really gave him more pleasure 
than it had in the case of Harry because they were 
both better students), and he had to support the par- 
ents entirely, since Harry’s father was no longer able 
to carry on a business. 

So Harry had to leave Berlin again, where he had 
been so happy. 


Uncle Solomon had rented a house in Hildesheim 
for Harry’s parents, and he had driven out himself in 
his four-horse coach to see them installed. Harry had 
dedicated his new book to his uncle. The dedication 
flattered him, but he was much more impressed by the 
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up-to-date Berlin witticisms that Harry retailed. He 
even clapped him on the knee for pleasure and ad- 
mitted that Harry was a good chap. When he left he 
gave hima hundred marks fora trip to the baths for 
his continual headaches. 

Harry went at once to the sea, and spent his time 
there finishing the first chapter of his great Jewish 
novel, which he had begun when he was studying in 
Bonn. But as he liked good eating and drinking, even 
though he was very moderate about it and never al- 
lowed a pleasure to pass him by, his money was spent 
sooner than he had expected and after three weeks he 
had to go back to Hildesheim. 

The parental house was horrible to him. No one 
understood him. His parents and partly, too, his 
brothers and sisters thought of him as a sort of vaga- 
bond genius. Twenty-seven years old with no business! 
Such a thing had never happened in Israel before! His 
writings they either did not read at all, or they shrugged 
their shoulders. Then, too, there was the narrowness 
and emptiness of the town; no one with whom he could 
communicate, no books, almost no newspapers; and 
the poverty in his parents’ house, and his own eternal 
lack of money! His headaches grew worse than ever 
and his nervousness made him fearful and distrustful. 
He imagined enemies everywhere, and he fought them 
even where there were none. He hated the Jew in him- 
self and felt that others hated the Jew in him; and so 
abused both Jews and Christians and stood alone be- 
tween them. 

Now and then when a newspaper fell into his hands, 
which spoke of him as ‘one of our greatest poets,’ he 
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would laugh. He, ‘one of our greatest poets,’ ran 
around the town every few days to look up a casual 
- acquaintance from whom he could borrow a couple of 
talers. He grew to be, as he himself said, quite thick- 
skinned in these matters and in the end did not even 
scorn to borrow a couple of marks from the waiters in 
the inn. And how painful all this was to his real self! 
Sometimes he pitied himself as if he were a complete 
stranger. He knew that his uncle was right, that they 
were all of them right, it was really a shame that he 
could not earn any money and let his poor old parents 
be supported by someone else, but the impulse! The 
impulse! He could not fight it down. It drove him 
forward. Something drove him so that he had to 
stretch out his arms and shriek: ‘Away, away from 
here! Up to the sunny heights!’ 

At last it was time to go back to Géttingen. He had 
no more acquaintances there, but the professors showed 
him every consideration. His reputation as a poet was 
well known and, moreover, he was no longer a young 
average student but a mature man. Despite this he 
fell again into the old relationships and played the 
same childish tricks with the same pleasure as formerly. 
However, he worked seriously for his examination and 
was also poetically productive. Still he began to feel 
that his poetic vein was failing. His moods were 
melancholy and the old longing seized him with re- 
newed power. He wrote a poem: 


My heart, my heart is broken, 
Yet the month is merry May, 
I lean against the linden 
High on the bastion grey. 
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This was a new genre, like a little painting of the 
great period of the Dutch masters. But he was not al- 
together satisfied with it. He had not invented the 
new mode, but it had dropped upon him, so that he 
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Below the moat of the city 
Is flowing quiet and blue, 
And a boy sits in a boat there 
Fishing and whistling too. 


Beyond rise gay and friendly 
Houses across the flood, 

And gardens and people and oxen 
And meadows and fields and wood. 


Maidens are bleaching their washing, 
In the grass they trip along, 

And the mill-wheel is scattering diamonds, 
I hear its humming song. 


High up on the old grey towers 
A sentry box stands out, 
And a redcoat soldier paces 
Up and down and about. 


He plays with his gleaming musket, 
It glints in the sunlight red, 

He shoulders and aims and presents arms, 
I would he would shoot me dead! 


hardly understood it any better than his readers. 


In the summer holidays he made a trip through the 
Harz Mountains, that refreshed him, and he wrote 
down all the gay satirical impressions he received just 
as they came to him. During this trip he made a great 
resolution. He had sent his new book to Goethe, de- 
spite the neglect, also to Uhland and Tieck and Wil- 


| helm Mueller, the poet of 


‘By the spring before the town gate 
There stands a linden tree.’ 
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Not one of them thanked him. Perhaps they all felt 
repelled by the un-Germanic, unrestrained, restless, 
bare, erotic tone in the poems. Other poets were 
themselves sometimes erotic, but they were never 
shamelessly naked in their presentation. The impu- 
dence in many of Harry’s verses, his complete lack of 
reverence for himself, revolted them and made most 
people unsympathetic. 

Despite this Harry wanted to make a last trial with 
Goethe. He wanted to force his recognition. With this 
in view he prepared for a journey to Weimar and asked 
Goethe in a note to receive him. Goethe was gracious 
and gave him an interview for the next day at twelve 
o’clock in the morning. 

Harry’s heart beat as he rang the bell at the door. 
That vexed him and put him in a defiant mood, for his 
vanity would not permit him to reverence any one 
more than himself. The servant led him up the stairs 
between two rows of plaster casts of classical statues 
through an antechamber to the reception room fur- 
nished in red. There he was asked to wait. Harry, 
outwardly calm, looked about the room, noticed the 
oil paintings of celebrated artists that hung on the 
wall, but his ear was alert for the footstep of the 
great man. 

After a few minutes he heard firm, quick steps and 
the grey-haired master of German poetry appeared, 
tall and upright, with shining eyes. Harry’s first im- 
pression was disappointment. He had imagined him 
taller. Goethe wore a blue coat, and his face, some- 
what brunet, seemed to Harry cold, restrained, re- 
served. But his dark eyes were full of expression and 
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had that masterful magnetism that has often been re- 
marked in the eyes of Frederic the Great. 

With a gesture Goethe invited Harry to sit down on 
the sofa and then took his own seat beside him formally 
and stiffly. Harry had thought of all sorts of exalted 
and profound things to say, but he was dumb. He 
could not utter a word. 

Goethe said a few short appreciative things about 
Harry’s poems. But his speech with his slight Frank- 
fort accent sounded so impersonal and pedantic that 
Harry was not warmed by his praise. 

Harry felt that he would never attain to a real and 
hearty relationship with this man. Something like an 
invisible wall separated them. Goethe was no im- 
pulsive man like himself who fluttered about and 
wandered hither and yon, but one who mastered his 
own world and himself. He seemed to Harry like a 
Greek god; an exalted figure made of marble. 

After a few words about Harry’s work, Goethe asked 
him how he liked Weimar and which way he had come. 

Harry told him that he had picked plums along the 
road to Weimar and that the Saxon plums were very 
good. 

Goethe laughed and his laugh sounded warmer. 
Finally he asked Harry what he was working at now. 
And Harry replied — he himself did not know why 
later, perhaps only to try to appear important — the 
stupidest thing that he could possibly have said, 
namely, that he too wished to write a ‘ Faust.’ 

Goethe smiled again, but this time the smile was 
cool and quiet, and he only answered: ‘So! So!’ Then 
he rose and gave Harry his hand in dismissal. 
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Harry stood out on the street again. So that was his 
visit to Goethe. 


The one term that Harry had intended to study had 
by degrees become three. His uncle continued to pay, 
though he scolded and threatened. At last the great 
moment came when Harry would have to take his ex- 
amination. Since he had left school he had now spent 
twenty terms joyously and he was twenty-eight years 
old. Buta serious step had to be taken first. He had to 
become a Christian because as a Jew he could not prac- 
tise law. His sickly irritability and his persecution 
mania had quieted down in Gottingen. He was the 
only Jew there, so no one bothered about it. His ac- 
quaintances considered him entirely as one of them- 
selves and so he rarely felt like an alien. In general he 
was hardly conscious of being a Jew; the question only 
came into the foreground again when he had to take 
the first steps toward being baptized. It cost him no 
struggle. Harry had long known that he would have 
to be baptized. He was, as he thought, an atheist and 
hated all positive religions. To remain a Jew seemed to 
him a useless peculiarity and a wilful setting himself 
apart from people in general. But there was another 
question to come up before he was baptized, which 
would be better, to be a Catholic or a Protestant? 
After careful reflection he decided to become a Pro- 
testant. Protestantism was so much more comforta- 
ble. According to his view in Protestantism there was 
no dogma, no binding rule, no mysticism, nothing to 
disturb the soul, but it was rather a scientific structure 
built up by reason and history which left one free to 
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think what one wished. There was, he thought in 
Protestantism nothing binding, but rather something 
progressive, a sort of passageway to a free, personal, 
liberal religion, like Pantheism. 

And so he was christened in Heiligenstadt, near 
Gottingen, secretly and with only one witness. He 
received the name Heinrich, but did not use it for the 
present; inwardly and outwardly he was the same old 
Harry. Only when he thought of Uncle Simon, now 
ripe in years, down there by the Rhine, he felt afraid 
as he had been in the old boyish years, and sometimes 
in this mood he would run to the synagogue. The 
christening was kept a profound secret by all the 
family from the old uncle, who was stern in holding to 
all the customs of the Jewish race. But when he died 
unexpectedly in the beginning of July, he left the 
famous ring of King Solomon’s time to a great-nephew 
and not to Harry. 

The last of July was the end of the term and Harry 
really took his examination. It was not hard and he 
passed it. Then he breathed freely. Now he was free 
of that detested nonsense. He felt a childish pride in 
his Doctor of Laws degree, almost more than he felt in 
his poetry, and in the next few weeks he never forgot to 
add it to his signature whenever he had a chance. 

But with the end of his studies came his entrance 
into Philistia. The time of his youth was past. Kind 
Uncle Solomon, who had always trusted the boy more 
than his own people, presented him with five hundred 
marks out of sheer joy that he had passed his examina- 
tion, to go to the baths again. Really this was a royal 
present for those days. Harry went to the sea again, 
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and this time to the North Sea. It was not a real 
watering-place that he went to, but a little village, just 
beginning to blossom into one. Many summer guests 
boarded in the tidy little fishermen’s houses, and the 
new Doctor of Laws, with his pocket full of money, 
went about with them like a high-born gentleman. 
Out of the Dutch ‘van’ in his mother’s maiden-name 
he made, in the casual course of the conversation, a 
‘von’ or ‘de’; his dead Uncle Simon had been a State 
Minister and he boasted of his celebrated Berlin ac- 
quaintances. He liked to go about chiefly, he, the 
hater of nobility, with the noble officers from Hanover. 
He found himself at home in many of their ways and 
thoughts, and found them pleasanter than most of the 
summer guests, the dried-up merchants and lawyers; 
there was something more idealistic about them and 
more personal, and many who had belonged to the 
former Legion could tell of their battles and of foreign 
countries. 

His happiest hours were those he spent wandering 
about alone in a boat on the sea or with his staff in 
the dunes. Sometimes he even took his gun on his 
shoulder to shoot at a seal. He never shot one and 
once when he shot at a flight of seagulls his conscience 
worried him all day long, for he failed in his aim. He 
wanted to shoot past them, but hit one by mistake and 
gave the bird its death wound. He went about, too, 
with the common fisher people and enjoyed their 
sayings, songs, and adventures. 


We sat in the fisher’s cottage 
And looked out on the sea, 
The evening mists came inland, 

They rose up quietly, 
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While in the lighthouse kindled 
The lights, one after one; 
And in the far-off distance 
A single ship passed on. 


We spoke of storm and shipwreck 
And sailors, how they lie 

Tossed between sky and water, 
Mirth and anxiety. 


We spoke of distant coast-lands 
Now north, now south again, 

And of the strangest customs, 
And of the strangest men. 


On the Ganges, all light and odour, 
A blossoming tree that towers! 

Men beautiful and silent 
Worshipping lotus-flowers. 


Squat, dirty people in Lapland 
Flat-headed, broad-mouthed, each 

Cowering at the fire, and baking 
Fish with chatter and screech. 


The girls heard all intently 
And no one spoke at last; 
The ship was no more visible, 

It had grown dark so fast. 


His headaches disappeared entirely. The sun once 
more shone with full power over his departing youth. 
His best songs were written, fresh and powerful as the 
sea itself, chaste and German as the deepest ground 
of his soul had always been, even when he denied it, 
through his notably fine feelings. This is the way he 
greeted the sea! 


Thalatta! Thalatta! 
I greet thee, O sea eterne. 
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I greet thee ten thousand times 

With heart exultant, 

As once thee greeted 

Ten thousand Greek hearts, 

Battling with misery, still yearning homeward, 
World-renownéd Hearts of Greece. 


And how he adored it! 


THE CORONATION 


Ye Songs, my brave, good Songs! 
Up! Up, take up your arms! 

Let trumpets sound aloud, 

And raise upon your shield 

This maiden young, 

She shall now rule my heart, 

My whole heart as its Queen. 


Hail, hail, young Queen! 

From highest sun up there 

I tear dim, red-gold shreds 

To weave a diadem 

And crown your consecrated head. 
From the blue satin sky 

Wherein glow shining diamonds of night 
I cut a costly bit 

To hang as a coronation cloak 
About your royal shoulders. 

A court dress I will give 

Of decorous, formal sonnets, 

Proud triplets, stanzas courteous, 
My wit shall be your messengers, 
My fancy your court-fool, 

As heralds laughing tears upon the shield, 
My humour gay shall serve, 

But I, myself, O Queen, 

I kneel down low before you 

Upon a cushion of red satin, 

And offer you what bit of mind 

Was left to me in pity 

By your precursoress in this domain. 
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Dietrich, Hildegarde, his beloved Bach, and the 
deep great sea seemed to him melted into one; they 
were his great eternal love, all in one, powerful, 
glorious, divine, and united. He threw back his head, 
like the great man in Weimar, and his eyes shone 
like that man’s. He forgot his atheism, his liberalism, 
and everything that was uncertain about himself. 
He felt the spark of God in himself and recognized it 
and at the same time he recognized his far-away goal. 
Far, far behind these he saw his star shining. He was 
not in the world to earn money but to give his life to 
mankind. As Christ had done in great things, so he in 
small was to give of his best. He was a poet and had 
poems to give. Whatever Uncle Solomon might say, 
Harry resolved to give up the law, and though he 
should starve to death, to remain a true German poet. 
He felt strong for the fight now. The powerful roaring 
of the sea with its infinite still depths, the wild life- 
giving storm, revealed his soul to him as it had never 
been revealed before. A pure joy, often a gay exalta- 
tion, seized him, full of power, and his longing was 
clean of any earthly dust as the air above this glorious 
eternal flood. 

The short time by the sea often seemed to him later 
like long and blissful years that he had spent in Para- 
dise. It was a resting-point in his wanderings. Now he 
forgot women and looked out of his low window at the 
sea, when the foam spurted and the young waves 
sprang; and when life and time seemed to be united 
in their song, eternally changing yet eternally the 
same; the voice of all time was singing again and his 
own heart was one with the eternal flood. When the 
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mother sea kissed him with her salty spray through 
the window, he laughed: 


The wind is pulling on, like a man, 
White trousers of spindrift fine, 

He lashes the waves as hard as he can, 
They howl, they rage, they whine. 


Above in the dark, with all their might 
Wild drops of rain drive down, 

It seems as though the ancient night 
The ancient sea would drown. 


But he exulted: 


The storm it plays for dancing, 
It pipes and whistles glad, 

Hurrah, how the ship is skipping! 
The night is merry and mad. 


A living mountain of water 
The raging sea piles high, 

A black abyss gapes yonder, 
And towers white in the sky. 


His thoughts led him, not languidly and softly as 
before, but with conscious strength and boldness, like 
a joyous Germanic god, along the beach by night: 


Starless and cold is the night, 

The ocean seethes; 

And over the sea, flat on its belly 

Stretches the formless North-Wind; 

With groaning and stifled, mysterious voice, 
A sullen grumbler, good-humoured for once, 
He chats away to the waves, 

Telling many a troll-tradition, 

Giant legend, murderous, humorous, 
Primeval Sagas from Norway, 

And the while far-echoing, laughs he and howls he 
Exorcists’ songs of the Edda, 
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Grey old Runic proverbs — 

So darkly daring and magic’ly forceful 
The great, white sons of the ocean 
Spring up on high, all exulting, 
Wanton and mad. 


Meanwhile along the flat shore, 

Over the flood-moistened sand 

Paces a stranger, whose heart within him 

Is wilder far than the waters or wind; 

There where he walks 

Sparks fly out and shells are crackling, 

And he veils himself in his dark-grey mantle, 
And quietly moves on through the blustering night; — 
Guided in safety by yon little light, 

That sweetly, invitingly glimmers, 

From the lone fisherman’s cottage. 


Father and brother are out on the sea, 

And all, all alone is staying 

Within the hut the fisherman’s daughter, 
The wondrously lovely fisherman’s daughter. 
By the hearth she’s sitting 

And lists to the water kettle’s 

Secret, sweet, foreboding humming, 

And shakes in the fire the crackling brushwood, 
And on it blows, 

So that the lights, all ruddy and flickering, 
Shine again with a magic lovely 

On her fair and blooming features, 

On her tender, snowy shoulder, 

Which, moving gently, peeps 

From out her coarse grey smock; 

And on her little anxious hand, 

Which fastens firmer her petticoat 

Over her slender hips. 


But sudden the door bursts open, 
The nightly stranger entereth in; 
Secure of love his eye reposes 
On the pallid, slender maiden, 
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Who trembling near him stands, 

A startled, bending lily; 

And he throws his mantle to earth, 
And laughs and says: 


‘You see, my child, I’ve kept my word, 

And I come and with me hath come 

The olden time, when the gods from heaven 
Came down to earth, to the daughters of mortals, 
And the daughters of mortals embraced they, 
And from these two there issued 

Sceptre-bearing races of monarchs, 

And heroes, wonders of earth. 


‘But start not, my child, any longer 

Because of my Godhead, 

But I pray thee give me some tea mixed with rum, 
For ’tis cold out of doors, 

And amid such night breezes 

Freeze even we, we Godheads immortal, 

And easily catch the divinest of colds, 

And a cough that proves quite eternal.’ ! 


The powerful old Germanic legends, the old language 
of the Edda of Norway, revived in him. He, the child 
of the victorious hot sun of the South, longed to be 
where, with quiet understanding and peaceful bless- 
ings, the sun, after its last greeting, drops into its soft, 
cloudy, darkling home to sleep. And he bethought 
himself of the opposition between him and the blond, 
sunny-eyed people born in the North that carry a 
longing for the southern sun in their hearts. It was 
strange. Why did he love the North Sea with such 
fervour? When it lay dark silver-grey under the blue- 
black evening clouds and was so still all about, why 
did he spread out his arms to go to it? Sleep! Eternal 


tT have used here the translation of Edgar Alfred Bowring, from The Poems of 
Heine (Bell and Daldy, London, 1872). I have made slight revisions. 
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sleep in the home of all being, like a child asleep on | 
its mother’s breast. Before he had longed for sun and 
warmth and shining light. Perhapssun and warmth and 
light in all their greatest splendour lay invisible, sunk 
in this dark North. Perhaps the former coasts of his 
home, Atlantis, lay there in the depths of the sea at his 
feet. Unknown, legendary, unreal, and yet familiar, 
a little silent boat sped through the still, silver night, 
a black shadow, and the people in it sat motionless 
like short black lines. Were they shadows from At- 
lantis? Shadows from his home? Strange thoughts 
wandering over the spaces of the earth held him. Did 
man belong to some ancient godlike race that was 
slowly dying out? Was the life we live here progress or 
retrogression? Had man really risen from the animals, 
as some of the learned held? Or was man sinking from 
a god back to the animal? Or were there two races on 
earth, the one rising godward, the other dropping to the 
beast? Either way, he felt that his own being was a 
-part of the ocean here. Who knows the riddle of our 
being? 
Outside in the last of the evening light 
Stretched glittering wide the sea, 


In the fisher’s lonely hut that night 
Alone and dumb sat we. 


The mist came up, the tide came in, 
The gulls flew to and fro, 

From your dear eyes as I looked therein 
The tears were dropping slow. 


I watched them dropping on your hand, 
And sank upon my knee, 

And the tears that fell on your white, white hand 
I drank up greedily. 
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My flesh is sick since that hour by the sea, 
My soul of longing is dying; 

That wretched woman, she poisoned me 
With her tears as she sat there crying. 


Harry often laughed ironically when pedants ac- 
cused these verses of sentimentality. How should he 
ever tell these dried-up apothecaries of science what 
this longing meant? Why his soul was dying of long- 
ing? He did not know himself! Only that longing was 
tearing his weak human body to bits, that he knew. 

And yet the old Harry with his vagabond blood 
broke through all his restraint again. Ahasuerus had 
to wander on. A gambling table had been opened for 
the summer guests and in eight days he lost all his 
money. Any one else in those days could have lived 
on it half a year. But Harry left, depressed and 
disheartened, after six happy weeks. 


QUESTIONS 
On the seashore, by the lonely sea at nightfall, 
Stood a youth, scarce man, 
Filled with woe his bosom, filled with doubt his head, 
Questioning the waters with dry lips: 


Oh, solve for me the riddle of existence, 

The teasing ancient riddle, whereon many minds have brooded, 
Heads wearing caps made of hieroglyphics, 

Heads wearing turbans or with black berettas on them, 

Heads wearing wigs and of heads a thousand others — 

Poor, sweating human heads! 

Tell me what it is man should signify? 

Whence he has come and whither he goeth? 

And who is it lives up above the golden stars? 


The waves keep up their everlasting murmur, 
The wind is blowing and the clouds flee by, 

The stars shine on in their utter, cold indifference 
While a fool is still waiting for his reply. 
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Harry took a furnished room in Hamburg. Here he | 
also found a new publisher. Through him he brought 
out his ‘Reisebilder,’ and a new edition of his old 
poems with the new ones that had been written since, 
amongst them the North Sea songs. He could not have 
found a more capable business man, nor one who would 
have done more for the spread of his fame. He paid 
Harry for the new book a lump sum, five hundred 
marks. He himself made a large fortune out of Harry 
and widespread fame for his firm. He was a Christian 
and Harry a Jew, but in the matter of money deéal- 
ings their rdles were reversed. Harry once said later, 
‘His palace is a monument raised to me.’ But the main 
thing to Harry was that he had some money in his 
pocket. The world was open to him and he was young 
and free. He was free of all pedantic claims; he could 
sing and write verse as he wished: 

Heart, my heart, be not downcast, 
Thou must learn to bear thy fate, 


Spring returns, or soon or late, 
Winter’s thefts, and all that’s past. 


Fair the world is round thee set, 

Much remains to thee thereof, 

All things, all things thou may’st love 
Heart of mine, that please thee yet. 


The truest German of them all could have sung no 
sunnier German songs. He had deceived himself again 
about the impression of his new book. He believed the 
poems would win recognition, but he spoke of the 
‘Reisebilder’ as ‘an old rag-bag gathered together for 
pecuniary reasons.’ 

But it was just the ‘Reisebilder’ that made an 
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extraordinary impression. There was something in 
them of real forest freshness; they overflowed with 
witty, clever, and striking observations, and with the 
impudence of genius that soars above all earthly con- 
siderations he gave one little blow after another to the 
Philistines, the average common folk of his day. He 
threw open the window of German pedantry and let 
the sunlight in. Instinctively, unconsciously, he 
shattered the long elaborated periodic sentences of 
Goethe’s prose. With a short, brisk phrase he would 
give a clearer account and a better insight than with 
a long description. He said of a thin old lady, that she 
was like ‘the divinity students’ free table.’ In his 
writing, which was apparently careless and even 
negligent, he created a new style which served as a 
model for German writers for fifty years to come. 
His publisher rubbed his hands with delight. In the 
first five weeks he had sold over six hundred copies in 
Hamburg alone. But Harry’s joy was soon over, for 
his money was dwindling. The whole family and even 
friends worked against him with his uncle. He was 
lazy, vicious, a gambler, a degraded man who would 
waste his whole life. Moreover, his new book had made 
him many personal enemies. Many a one believed 
himself to be caricatured and was perhaps not so 
very far wrong. The Jews were not friendly to him 
because of his conversion. His uncle energetically 
demanded that he should give up this scribbling and do 
something worth while. Let him find some position 
with a lawyer or something of that sort. But Harry 
resisted and fought again for his world of poetry. So 
his uncle left him in the lurch. Harry often went 
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hungry. He had no close contacts. His headaches ~ 
were worse than ever. He could see nothing but grey, 
dark clouds, and not a ray of sunlight. Shunned, thin, 
outwardly shabby, he wandered around aimlessly. 
It is not true that a poet needs poverty and hunger. 
He must have sunshine. And however far away it be, 
he must still be able to feel it, surmise it. The littlest 
gleam of light in the blackest sea of clouds may be 
enough for him, but he must have hope, and’hope is a 
gleam of sun. 

Harry’s poetic vein failed him entirely. His Jewish 
novel stopped at the beginning. He gave it up. His 
sole source of support was the small ill-paid articles in 
the daily papers that no one read. Despite that he 
turned down a well-paid position as lawyer’s assistant 
which his uncle had found for him. With the tough 
endurance of his race he kept up the fight for his 
higher goal. His instinct toward the heights remained 
despite all his misery. If he could not fly because he 
was hemmed in on all sides, at least he fluttered as a 
little imprisoned bird flutters who is used to freedom. 
He fluttered to every side, but only hit his head on the 
bars. There was no way out. He would have done 
anything, good or bad, to get out of his cage and fly 
up into the blue air of his own kingdom. He did not 
yet know that longing itself is happiness and fulfilment 
the death of happiness. 

Sometimes he thought he had found the way, but he 
only fluttered to the side of his cage. Like a madman 
who grasps at everything, he beat, bit, and tore, 
believing that he could force his muse, who only comes 
quietly and invisibly and can never be coerced. 
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‘He wrote a new book of travel pictures of the North 
Sea. But this was not real like the North Sea songs. 
His impulse failed. The book was manufactured, not 
felt; so he did as do all people who are indigent of soul 
— he made forced witticisms about the things he no 
longer had. The pettiness in people and the magna- 
nimity seemed to him equally ridiculous. He sneered at 
greatness because it thought itself better than he. 
And so he stood all alone and to one side, separated 
from all greatness, poor fellow! He who unconsciously 
longed for the German soul became its enemy. Where 
the well-rooted strives with the power that his roots 
give him, he strove only with the weapon of Ahasuerus, 
the vagabond lightness of his brain, the wit that touches 
everything fleetingly and spurts out scorn, that tastes 
bitter even to itself, because it is only hidden suffering 
and longing. He did not even notice that instead of 
building up he was tearing down. 

Amidst this upward struggle and downfall, this 
fighting and striving and suffering, Harry grew to be 
thirty years old. Then happiness shone upon him 
once more. A collected edition of his poems came out. 
It brought him in a payment that allowed him to 
travel at last into the longed-for distances. The 
German cage was opened and he betook himself to 
the most democratic country of Europe, to England. 
Even Uncle Solomon, upon whom the pecuniary re- 
sults of his nephew’s labour had made a favourable 
impression, gave him a contribution in the form of a 
letter of credit upon the London banking house of 
Rothschild for eight thousand marks, which was a 
fortune in those days. 
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Of course his uncle had no idea of giving this whole 
sum to Harry, but the letter of credit for this large 
sum was to ensure him a proper reception with the rich 
London Rothschild banker, as the nephew of the rich 
Hamburg banker. 

But Harry, who had the blood of Jacob in his no- 
madic veins, turned his sly Uncle Solomon into the 
victim Esau. Hardly had he arrived in London when 
he drew out the whole sum, paid all his debts and put 
twenty-five hundred marks again in a German bank 
for future use. With the rest of the money he lived 
comfortably and gaily in England. 

His uncle was raging. But Harry wrote him good- 
naturedly that now he could see that even this prodigal 
nephew had not lost all his Jewish instincts. Surely 
the uncle would have done the same in his place. 
Outwitted, what could he do but shrug his shoulders? 
‘It’s a pity!’ he sighed. ‘What a splendid lawyer that 
boy would have made!’ 

The city life in London made a deep impression upon 
Harry. Politically, however, he experienced disap- 
pointment; tradition was holy to this most democratic 
people of Europe! One might fight the nobility as a 
political party, and yet every man was proud of his 
blood. It was an old decoration for the entire people 
which even America, new and climbing as it was, could 
not quite get away from. Religion and the Church 
were highly honoured. No one even thought of trying 
to do away with them. No one wanted any progress 
that would disturb man’s inheritance from his fathers, 
the roots from which he grew, but let the tree grow 
of itself, spread out its branches without hacking or 
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sawing at the trunk. English liberalism never meant 
lack of principle or weakness of will, but only elbow- 
room along the people’s highway to the goal, the power 
and greatness of England. 

This free-lance, this unrooted Ahasuerus, shook 
his head. He divined that in these muscular men with 
their eagle eyes there dwelt another world than his, 
and he could not quite understand it. One of his clever 
sayings goes back to that time: ‘The land belongs to 
the French and the Russians; the sea to the British, and 
the air, the kingdom of dreams, to the Germans.’ 

Finally, however, he began to feel uncomfortable 
amongst these people, who, when they wanted to be 
scornful, did not say like the Germans, ‘He does not 
come from very far,’ but said, ‘He isn’t quite at home 
with us!’ He never really found an entrance to this 
exclusive community, so he went back sooner than he 
had intended to Germany. 

There he became aware, with hesitating astonish- 
ment, of anew fact. In the leading circles of the politi- 
cal opposition they had begun to notice him and wanted 
to bring him intoa prominent position. This was some- 
thing that he had not desired, for a leader must have 
a goal and a sense of responsibility. But he wished 
to be untrammelled. If he could not be a poet he at 
least wanted to be a writer and nothing else. An- 
other position beckoned, of which formerly he would 
have thought as the greatest stroke of luck in his 
whole life. Now as he still had some money he hesi- 
tated to accept it. Cotta, the celebrated editor of all 
the classics, offered him a fine position as chief editor 
of ‘ Political Annals,’ one of the newly founded papers 
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in Munich. But Harry felt himself inadequate. He 
had indeed written articles about the life of the people, 
but of real political life he did not know anything. 
Moreover, he was not wholly convinced of his own 
political opinions. He had believed, up to the present, 
that nationalism, that feeling of opposition to Jews, 
had been overcome by the chief people of Europe. He 
had believed that with the ‘brotherhood of nations’ 
as a battering-ram it would be easy to break down 
the protective wall of ‘tyrants,’ nobility and ecclesiasti- 
cism, and bring to birth the world of freedom as he had 
conceived it. But he was not quite sure just how he 
did conceive it. 

But despite this he accepted the position and 
travelled through Stuttgart to Munich. Clever as he 
was he took care not to write any political articles 
himself. That he left to the sub-editors. He soared 
over the whole, and did little more than nothing. 
He really wanted to use Cotta to climb. But his rest- 
lessness seized him soon again. He had no sense of 
responsibility, and as for attachment — for whom 
should he have that, he, Ahasuerus? 

He now wished to become a University professor. 
An editor was not enough in the limelight. He did not 
attract enough attention. As a University professor 
he could talk as he pleased without being held re- 
sponsible and could attract attention. So he greeted 
the new King of Bavaria, Ludwig I, in an enthusiastic 
article, ‘as a free king reigning over a free people’ 
and tried to become acquainted with influential people 
at Court and in the official world who might win him 
the favor of the King. 
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‘T think the King is wise enough,’ he said, ‘to judge 
a sword by its sharpness and not by the good or ill use 
that has been made of it before.’ 

The King did by degrees allow himself to be in- 
fluenced in his favour. Only his signature was lacking. 
At the next opportunity, in a month, when the new 
appointments were made, Harry’s was to be conferred. 
So with swift resolution Harry resigned his safe posi- 
tion with Cotta, drew all the money he had out of the 
bank, and made a pleasure trip to Italy, where he could 
await his appointment as Professor of Philosophy and 
Literature at the University of Munich. 

Italy did not make the impression upon him that it 
usually makes upon a real German. Palms, laurels, 
and oranges made no appeal to him; and as little the 
deep-blue warm sea and the deep-blue warm sky. He 
thought of the dunes far away in the North and the 
roaring North Sea. There was a great deal of the 
feminine in his soul. Was it this that drew him so to 
whatever was firm and rough and masculine just as 
the soft warm country of the sunny South attracts the 
strong masculine German? 

However, he wrote a book of his impressions of Italy 
while he was there. It was not a poetic work, but just 
fireworks, rockets of wit and scorn, a bit of brilliant 
journalism. There were many political gibes in it, but 
they were so heated and exaggerated that they only 
roused people to contradiction because they vexed 
them, not because they took them seriously. He was 
reaching maturity; his blossoms had all fallen and the 
summer was bringing no fruit. 

All the same the unfettered freedom and boldness 
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of this homeless observer’s impressions had its effect 
upon the German herd. When he wrote of the women 
of Italy, of adventures and debaucheries instead of its 
sweet pine trees, its painters and awe-inspiring clas- 
sical works, they nodded their round heads, grinning. 
That is just what they had felt; but until now no 
one had ever dared to say such things or at any rate 
to write them. When he wrote of a roast that it was 
‘hard and tough as German fidelity,’ or when he said 
cynically ‘Truly there are things between heaven and 
earth that not only our philosophers but even our 
commonest blockheads will never understand,’ they 
laughed aloud and did not even know that they were 
laughing at themselves. The dreams and sighs which 
he inserted according to pattern were all artificial and 
not felt as they had been formerly. In a sort of con- 
tinued novel written in the first person he wished to 
draw his personages realistically; they were drawn 
mainly from Jews whom he had known in England or 
in Hamburg, and as he wanted them to be recognized 
he drew caricatures. The ice-splinters of the Devil’s 
mirror in his eyes were getting bigger as his inner 
coldness grew and he no longer even noticed that they 
were ice-splinters but mistook them for real drops of 
poet’s blood. Instead of his tree growing upward, he 
bent its boughs down into the mud. 

Harry made his own person foremost in the novel, 
and, as he expressed the lowest things with complete 
frankness in his book, it turned out that he himself 
stood there in all his cold nakedness. That made his 
own work disgusting to him. It was a pity that no one 
could hold up a clear mirror for him. 
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For the few, however, who still heard the bells of 
sunken cities rising from the depths of the sea there 
was, even in this book, a faint echo of the deepest 
and most hidden secrets of his soul, and they felt that 
his chattering and witticisms were not real but an 
abortion of his longing. They felt that his irony was 
hidden pain, and they were conscious of the longing of 
a restless soul for rest, of a homeless soul for home. 
Everything that he experienced froze in the ice of his 
understanding before it was ready to live. His soul 
could no longer give itself up to any feeling. The 
Devil’s mirror was held up to him immediately and 
erased it. He was ashamed of his own longing. He 
laughed! He, a Jew, with longing! 

He wrote: ‘I cannot even tell of my own pain with- 
out finding the matter comic.’ Nor did he realize 
that this was his sole source of strength, this false 
shame, which was really a deep inner chastity and 
cleanliness trying to hide itself from the outer world. 
The outer Harry, the offshoot of an Asiatic nomad, and 
the inner Harry with the sunny soul of Atlantis, were 
two people who hardly knew or understood one an- 
other. The tragic element of Harry’s real self was that 
his longing lacked any actual power of the will, the sta- 
bility which comes from service and demands sacrifice. 

He became the stable-boy of the common herd which 
he despised. He wrote what they would read, to earn 
money and notoriety. The poor Ahasuerus did not 
even notice that he was fighting himself and commit- 
ting slow murder. The few who recognized this he re- 
pelled by some outbreak of his wild animalism, some 
blow as of a beast of prey. 
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The German poet, Count von Platen, who at that 
time was suffering and near to death in the far-away 
South in Palermo, was a real German enthusiast. The 
enthusiasm of the Germans at that time had been 
given to the Greek people, who were fighting for their 
freedom. They were at this time at the boiling point 
and as no one quite knew what the modern Greeks 
were, they imagined them like the ancient Hellenes 
and became Hellenes themselves. | 

Count von Platen, too, wrote artificial verses in 
highly artificial style from the standpoint of the Ger- 
man Hellenes; and as the Greeks often wrote of 
‘beautiful boys,’ he did so too. But it was all noble 
and clean. He only thought of the beautiful marble 
statues under the dark-blue Greek sky amongst the 
the shining green laurels. That such a man should 
feel repelled by Harry’s verse, praising the futile mod- 
ern frivolities of a great city in futile and frivolous 
words, was natural, and that this real German should 
instinctively feel the alien, the German enemy, which 
Harry hardly noticed in himself, was equally natural. 
So Platen, too, shot some rhymed arrows at the Jew 
Harry. : 

No one could blame Harry if he shot back with the 
same weapon. But he poisoned his arrows. He, who 
was so liberal as to morals, glowed with indignation, 
punished the gay youth of the aristocratic Romanist, 
accusing him in his Italian novel of sexual perversity, 
without ever having seen him or otherwise having 
known anything of him. He did not know that this 
aristocrat was entirely unconcerned about his aris- 
tocracy and was a truer democrat than himself. 
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The Count, ill and far away, only learned much later 
of this sly attack of Harry’s and shrugged his shoulders 
scornfully. He comforted himself with the fact that 
he was pure and the world knew it. The democratic 
aristocrat remained unhurt in the eyes of the world, 
but Harry did not. For the moment he was proud 
of himself. He believed himself to be striving after a 
high goal and did not feel his own degradation. He 
boasted of every arrow that he had shot at Platen. 
But even when he played this infamous trick he felt 
a light tremor of pain, deep hidden in his soul. Harry 
wrote to a friend: ‘I can no longer be called poor Harry! 
Pity is no longer to be borne.’ 

In the midst of his triumph something strange 
happened to him. The visions and dreams of his 
youth came back. A strange unrest seized him in 
Florence, where he happened to be. Sleep fled him by 
night and by day he wandered through the streets 
aimlessly. But the peaceful pictures of his childhood 
rose before him. He saw the shop in the old street 
of his native town, and he saw his father standing be- 
fore the door with his good-humoured smile as of yore. 
A longing, a yearning for his parents’ home seized him 
as never before, such a love for his old father as he 
could no longer resist. In haste he packed his trunks 
and took the quickest post homeward, although in the 
last few days he had had good newsof his father’s health. 
In Wiirzburg the news reached him that his father had 
died quietly after a stroke and was already buried. 

So the only man whose love he had believed in had 
left him. As everything was over, Harry went directly 
back to Munich, without visiting his mother, to take 
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up his position there as professor. Upon his arrival 
in Munich he received news that at the last minute the 
King had refused to appoint him. As several new 
appointments had to be made, the economical king had 
probably drawn back from pecuniary motives. 

But Harry in his blind hatred threw all the blame 
upon the Romanists and aristocrats. He raged again 
in his cage, and wrote satirical verses about the King 
and was forced to leave Munich speedily. The wander- 
ing began again. 

First he went to the poverty-stricken home of his 
old mother. Later he went to Hamburg. His money 
was exhausted; he had himself thrown away his good 
position. He could no longer create anything, so he 
searched for outer excitement and did not find it. On 
the contrary, wherever he went he found closed doors. 
The poison which he had spurted upon Platen had done 
his victim no harm, but it had come back and stuck to 
him. He was shunned. Wherever he came, he was 
allowed to say what he would because people were 
afraid of his poisonous tongue. But he noticed that a 
thick wall had grown up between him and all other 
Germans. Even his latest friends in Berlin forsook 
him. In this whole great land of people, his native 
land, he stood lonely and alone as Ahasuerus. Only 
his kind Uncle Solomon would not let him fall alto- 
gether, but received him in his family and gave him 
money to live. 

Harry was as snappish as an old dog. He tried to 
force from the world what it would no longer willingly 
give, as he had done with Goethe. His frightful 
weapon in this battle was his poisonous scorn. He 
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spared no one, not even the people from whom he had 
received kindness, not even Hegel whom he had 
once loved. What did he care if only his witticisms 
were good! He wrote of a lady who had once received 
him kindly, describing her so exactly that no one could 
doubt whom he meant: ‘What shall I say of her? 
She is strikingly like the Venus of Melos. Like her 
she has yellow spots on her face and no teeth. More- 
over, they are about the same age.’ 

But his worst weapons he directed against himself, 
dragging everything that had been noble or beautiful 
in his former writings through the mud. He had once 
written an inspired poem about the celebration of his 
club on the Kreuzberg, and dedicated it to a friend. 
Hitherto he had not brought it out in his published 
works. Now he published it with the inscription above: 
‘A Night on the Drachenfels.’ He did not even remem- 
ber that it had been the Kreuzberg. He suppressed 
the last verse and substituted two lines of frivolous 
cynicism. 

’Twas midnight as we scaled the mountain height, 
The woodpile ‘neath the walls the flames devoured, 
And as my joyous comrades round it cowered, 

They sang of Germany’s renown in fight. 

Her health we drank from Rhein wine beakers bright, 
The castle-spirit on the summit tower’d, 

Dark forms of arméd knights about us lower’d 

And women’s misty shapes appeared in sight. 

And from the ruins there arose low moans, 

Owls hooted, rattling sounds were heard, and groans — 
A furious north wind bluster’d fitfully. 

Such was the night, my friend, that I did pass 


On the high Drachenfels — but I alas, 
A wretched cold and cough took home with me.! 


2 Translation by Edgar Alfred Bowring. 
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A hymn to the Saviour with the sun heart, which 
he had once written when he first saw the sea, he de- 
graded by a low joke: 


Coulds’t thou this vision have only imagined, 

My dearest friend! 

Thou hadst borne it up high, to the market-place, 
Thy countenance pallid and blinking 

Had been dissolved in devotion and lowliness. 
And her serene Highness, 

Enchanted and trembling with rapture, 

Had with thee sunk with prayer on the knee, 
And her eye, beaming brightly, 

Had promised by way of increase in salary, 

A hundred Prussian dollars sterling, 

And thou, with folded hands, would’st have stammered: 
‘Praised be Thou, Jesus Christ!’ 


He did this to many of the earlier inspirations of 
his better mind. He gave himself up to a wild life, 
as far as his money would go. At bottom he despised 
women. Amalie had been for him the ideal woman for 
marriage; Hildegarde the star in the sky of his longing. 
Apart from these he had never loved a woman. Sus- 
ceptible as he was, he was no conquering wooer, and 
his natural scorn made him cold. So he kept himself 
for such women as he could speak to like this: 


Now blame me not, my lovely dame, 
Nor greet me on the street, 

You'll find that everything’s the same 
When privately we meet. 


In order to raise his reputation again he tried to find 
the way back to real poetry. ‘I, who like best to watch 
the passing of the clouds, to sound metrical word- 
magic, to listen to the secrets of the elemental spirits, 
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and to lose myself in the wonder world of old fairy 
tales, I have to write political notes, dress up old 
passions, and pull the nose of the poor German Michael 
to wake him out of his giant sleep.’ 

Why he felt himself especially chosen to arouse 
Michael was a question he never even asked himself, 
but when the outbreak of the July Revolution in Paris 
became known, he was beside himself with enthusiasm. 
‘I am all joy and song, sword and flame!’ he cried. 
When on the eve of the Revolution which he had fore- 
seen the Jews in Hamburg were beaten, he only re- 
marked: ‘I cannot condemn the hatred with which 
the common people persecute the Jews.’ He also 
wrote: ‘The spirit of revolution is immortal!’ and 
elsewhere: 


Now since I am a Protestant 
I’ll mightily protest. 


This utterance was particularly suitable, for by blood 
and birth he was a protestor. 

In order to earn money he wrote a new book, a 
continuation of his Italian novel. In this he was es- 
pecially concerned with the Jews. ‘This people came 
out of Egypt, the land of the crocodile and priest- 
craft, and besides skin diseases and gold and silver 
utensils they brought the so-called positive religion.’ 
Then followed the call to battle against upholders of 
Throne and Altar, against the Church and the No- 
bility, which bored his readers to death. Germany 
could only become politically strong through its 
‘opponents of the faith.’ But the German people 
had not the least idea of starting a revolution to please 
Harry. Harry’s continuous political heckling was very 
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unpleasant to Uncle Solomon. ‘What business is 
it of yours, as a Jew, that the German people prefer 
sleeping to waking? Your interference may become 
very unpleasant to me and to you.’ His uncle was 
firmly seated on his high horse. He was not going to 
be thrown down for Harry’s sake, so a violent quarrel 
ensued and he ceased to pay. Now Harry stood quite 
alone. His last prop had dropped. He did not recog- 
nize that the fault was his own. Bitter, filled with 
hatred of the whole German people, and hatred of 
himself as a Jew, he gave up the battle for his own soul, 
and resolved to relinquish his claim as a German poet, 
to leave the land of the German herd and settle in the 
capital of the intellectual world, Paris, and become 
a European poet. He had enough political and literary 
connections there to be quickly and well received. 

The forty-three-year-old Ahasuerus wandered to 
Paris, laid aside his English name of Harry, and be- 
came a French Monsieur Henry. 
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I 


HE FOLLOWS THE BROAD HIGHWAY OF THE 
HERD | 


THE first spring day was shining upon Paris and be- 
tween the two rows of plane trees the life of the city 
wandered down the broad street as if clothed too in a 
shimmer of springtime hope. The little tables in 
front of the cafés stood out on the pavement, oc- 
cupied by laughing, chattering people. Three gentle- 
men conversed wittily on the eternal theme of woman 
and boasted of their conquests. The fourth at the 
table was leaning back in his chair and looking up at 
the sky. He smiled, a meditative, hardly noticeable 
smile. One of his companions gave him a light friendly 
tap on the shoulder; ‘Well Monsieur Henry! Why 
don’t you tell your own love adventures? Doubtless 
you have been dreaming of them!’ 

Henry grinned and answered: ‘Que voulez-vous? A 
poet dreams of higher things. I was thinking how 
tempting the pretty little angels in heaven would look 
without their blouses!’ 

‘Why without blouses?’ 

‘Don’t you see they are hanging up there to dry?’ 
And he pointed to the white soft spring clouds in the 
blue sunny sky. 
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Harry spoke French fluently, as if it were his native 
language, but with a slightly German intonation, 
which is the real Jewish French. Outwardly he was 
quite a Parisian. A high silk hat, a short, narrow black 
coat, light striped trousers. His whole figure had grown 
stout. His face was pale from living indoors, and 
from his nose to his fashionable pointed beard ran two 
deep lines, that gave his face a malicious contradictory 
expression. The conversation went on along the 
usual Parisian lines, politics, gossip, women. Harry 
yawned slightly; the others got up and said good-bye 
tohim. He raised his hat with a Parisian gesture: ‘ Bon- 
jour, Monsieur Levy! Aw r’voir, Monsieur Cohen!’ 
And with a farewell gesture for Monsieur Weill, Harry 
was alone and sighed with relief. To-day he was in an 
odd, German mood, despite the three years he had 
already lived in Paris. ‘I wonder if air and sun are 
inherited?’ he thought. Had he, in himself, an in- 
herited seed of the German sunshine? No one here, 
who did not know the story of his life, ever questioned 
that he was a Parisian, and he himself least of all. 
He did not even want to know anything more of 
those ¢étes-carrés, on the other side of the Rhine. He 
wrote for their papers, but nothing more. Paris was 
his home; here he was not noticed as a Jew. The whole 
way of life suited him. It was a pleasure to be alive. 
He had no further cares about money, or he need not 
have had them if his restlessness had not made life 
costly. He could hardly stay a few months at a time 
in the same dwelling; then the impulse to wander 
drove him into another. It was impossible for him to 
dine at home. He could not live without hotels and 
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cafés. Uncle Solomon, glad that his uncomfortable 
relative had dropped out of the picture, was very 
gracious to Harry and gave him a yearly income of 
four thousand francs. His journalistic work for the 
German and French press brought him in a good in- 
come, and, moreover, the French Government gave 
him a yearly pension of forty-eight hundred francs, 
without definite conditions, but with a silent under- 
standing that he should not attack it. . 

Harry played the gallant like a born Parisian, 
watched the grisettes on the street and showed him- 
self everywhere in public places. ‘He is entirely nat- 
uralized, and belongs to us,’ a well-known French jour- 
nalist had written of him a year before. They called 
him the ‘witty German.’ But in the old French families 
he was not received. People met him, talked to him, 
sat with him at public tables, but never became inti- 
mate with him. His own circle was made up of wan- 
derers like himself. Only one man camea little nearer 
to him, a correspondent of one of the South German 
papers, a faint copy of Dietrich, as Henry often thought 
to himself. He had whispered to Henry once at one 
of the little evening parties that Henry gave: ‘Poor 
chap, how do you feel in this crowd of rascals?’ Was 
he happy in his literary circle? Why had he been given 
as the special gift of his Jewish inheritance that 
spirit of negation of everything except cold-blooded 
reason, that negation of all real feeling? 

He looked across at the gay life on the streets, 
carriages, carts, coaches, riders, pedestrians, in eternal 
motion. How neat and cleanly the soldiers looked 
in their short tucked-in trousers of shining red! 
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One could see they were trying to make a good im- 
pression upon the people. i 

With a sudden veering of his thought he saw him- 
self again at a post-station where he had stopped on 
his first journey to Munich. Two brave artisans 
had sat at the table next to him and quarrelled about 
which had been the drunker the evening before. ‘You 
ate more but I drank more! You were never so drunk 
as that in all your life!’ Then his thought made an- 
other jump. He remembered all the common German 
herd, with their fat skulls and flat noses, who, whether 
they were high or low, always mentioned their own 
unimportance. Those working-men who boasted of 
being lower than the animals, that at any rate drink 
only when they are thirsty, what a contrast they made 
to the world about him here! Here every one re- 
spected himself enough to make the most of himself, 
but there they wanted to appear worse than they 
were. Why? 

‘Why do you do the same?’ an inner voice asked 
him. It was the faintest inner voice; angrily he got up 
to pay his bill. Then he remembered that to-day he 
had to write the introduction to some author’s new 
book; for writers often used the famous German to 
add a little véclame to their own work. Henry sat 
down again and took out his notebook and ordered a 
fresh cup of coffee. He was going to make the boring 
task as short as possible. But he had not written 
the first sentence before he was staring again absent- 
mindedly into the street. His coffee was untouched 
beside him. The fragrance of violets blew across the 
street from the flower-stands. In the café two doors 
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down the street a little orchestra was playing an 
air of Berlioz. Henry’s pencil scratched mechanically 
on the paper. His pale cheeks were slightly flushed. 
About his lips a faint smile played, it was not his usual 
Gallic smile but a sunny one. The waiter, in his white 
apron, approached quietly and bending over Henry 
said in a soft fatherly tone, ‘Sir, your coffee is quite 
cold! I will bring you a fresh one.’ 

Henry looked at him absent-mindedly and nodded, 
pleased with the attention and politeness. Mechani- 
cally his glance turned back to his notebook and with 
the same meditative smile about his lips he read what 
what was written there among the few sentences of the 
introduction: ‘The human races have —’ 


Lightly through my spirit steals 
Such a lovely ringing; 

Speed forth, little Song of Spring, 
Speed along a-singing. 


He leaned back in his chair and his eyes were clouded 
again. His inner eyes saw the neighbour’s garden of 
his boyish days and two bright child’s eyes. Hilde- 
garde! How long ago it all was, as if it had never 
been! He sipped his coffee again, looked down at the 
paper, hesitated and wrote the second verse: 


Go until you reach the house, 
’Mid the blossoms fleeting, 

If a rose you see, by chance, 
Say I send a greeting. 


Under what he had written he made a heavy dash, 
breathed deeply and looked up with bright clear eyes 
and called the waiter to pay him. He was in such a 
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happy mood that he gave an unusual tip. The waiter 
was surprised and added politely as he thanked him, 
‘Congratulations to-day, sir; you must have had some 
great joy.’ 

‘Not yet,’ said Harry kindly, ‘but perhaps it is 
coming.’ As if the spring had been born anew in him, 
he rose up and walked gaily along the street toward 
his distant residence. 

As he reached the rue de Strassbourg, he remembered 
that he needed a new pair of shoes. In the corner of a 
small side street he soon found a shop. It did not seem 
to him very elegant. He was just about to pass the 
open door when he saw some one approaching it from 
the inside. Involuntarily he stopped to look. Between 
the two posts of the door, spring itself looked out 
through the twilight. It was a girl, eighteen or nine- 
teen years old, with a fresh brown complexion and 
rosy cheeks, a wild confusion of brown curls and lively, 
coquettish dark eyes; she had the pert, tip-tilted nose 
and rounded form of the Parisian. Henry nodded 
pleasantly. She showed her shining white teeth be- 
tween her slightly pouting, dark-red lips and replied 
to his greeting. They were soon in conversation. Now 
the shop seemed quite good enough to Henry for 
his purchase. He stepped into the shop and found a 
pair of shoes all too quickly. The shopkeeper, the 
aunt of the young girl, was most amiable. The shoes 
had been tied up for more than a half-hour and still he 
sat there in the little shop. The smooth elegant forms 
of the habitual Parisian speech dropped from the girl’s 
lips like a ripple of pearls. She never hesitated for 
a retort to this experienced man of the world; on the 
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contrary, she surpassed him and he with his ready wit 
fell short. 

It was almost time to shut up shop when he left. 
He knew that he had not been there for the last 
time. The very next day he brought a pair of 
shoes to be mended, and the next time he needed shoe- 
strings and the next time something else. Finally it 
became quite a matter of course for niece and aunt 
that the polite and entertaining Monsieur Henry 
should spend a part of each day with them. The 
young girl’s name was Matilda. Her derivation was a 
little uncertain. The aunt told Henry in confidence 
that her father had been a Count and her mother, 
bored by her little native village, had run away and 
come to the aunt in Paris, but her niece was despite 
this, ‘trés comme il faut.’ 

After a while Henry was allowed to take his little 
friend every Sunday out through the outlying vil- 
lages with their villas and peasant houses to the flow- 
ery meadows and blooming trees and bits of forest. 
In the evening they would dance in some café garden, 
where there were peasant girls, grisettes, little city 
girls, and elegant ladies from Paris, students, artists, 
and young merchants, all gay, bright, and amiable. 
Henry thought he had never been so happy before. 
For the first time in his life he was really in love! 
Hildegarde was far above all ordinary sensuous emo- 
tion for him, and his love for Amalie seemed to him 
heavy and musty. The other women he had gone 
about with meant no more to him than a bottle of wine 
or a glass of absinthe. But now his feeling was one 
of joyous happiness. Matilda was without culture, 
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a little wild bird, who could hardly do more than 
read and write, but what had sunshine to do with 
culture? Matilda was the springtime of life to him. 
He was glad when he could give her pleasure and 
believed that her affection for him was real. Her 
companionship had become a happy custom with him 
and he realized that he could no longer do without it. 
Her sparkling temperament, that yielded to every im- 
pression, laughed one minute and wept the next at the 
sight of a sick bird, her naturalness, her stubbornness 
and frivolity, and despite the frivolity her childlike 
piety, her inexperience, her complete lack of knowledge 
in all important matters, her jealousy, her tempers, 
her scolding amused him and cheered him. 

Without his even noticing it the real romantic Ger- 
man lover had come to birth in the French Henry. 
And the Philistine? — he asked himself at moments. 
Or was it perhaps a little faded poor bit of longing 
that he felt quieted in himself by love that came to him 
from another for the first time in his life? 

True, that Matilda had not the slightest feeling for 
higher things. She was proud that her friend was 
celebrated, but she was not interested to know why 
he was celebrated. She never read a single line of 
his French work and as for the horrible German 
‘sprack,’ she never could learn that. 

A vague feeling that Matilda might be dangerous 
to the further development of his life oppressed him 
powerfully. But he would not hear a single warning 
from others or the slightest derogatory remark about 
the girl. Yet he wrote a German friend that he could 
no longer work properly. ‘I am up to my ears in love.’ 
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He was now thirty-seven years old and in love like a 
youth of twenty-four. It became constantly clearer to 
him that he could not draw Matilda up to him and 
that there was danger of his dropping to her level. 
Yet he could not free himself from this first little ray 
of love in his life. Venus and Tannhauser! He was no 
longer Ahasuerus. He no longer needed the iron-cased 
heavy boots to hold him down. 

After one year he took Matilda to live with him. 
Matilda was well satisfied, for so she became ‘Ma- 
dame’! No one in Henry’s circle objected to such a 
relationship. When he invited his acquaintance, 
ladies and gentlemen, to little parties at his home, they 
all came. Only the fewest of them were bound by law 
or the Church. Moreover, Monsieur Henry’s political 
convictions were opposed to marriage. At this time he 
honoured the newest doctrines of the modern leaders; 
‘Away with Christianity, which means restraint and 
sacrifice! The rehabilitation of the body must take 
its place. Sanctify both your work and your pleas- 
ure! You must win back faith in the goods of this 
world. Even free love was widely preached. Henry 
found the justification for all his previous life in these 
ideas. What before had been sin now became vir- 
tue. It is true that Henry was not always quite con- 
vinced of his own enthusiasm. He preferred not to 
notice that the doctrine pleased him less than its 
practice. He went over from liberalism to radicalism 
and reached at any rate his chief goal making him- 
self interesting. He did not mind at all that he fre- 
quently had to contradict himself absolutely, think 
one thing in one article and one in another, and scorn 
to-day what he had written yesterday. 
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And so the years went on monotonously. Despite 
his seething ideas Henry had become a real bourgeois. 
There were times, indeed, when he wanted to break 
out; times when he thought he heard faint far tones 
of music fading away, far, far behind the mountains. 
But he could not go away any more! He could not 
go a-wandering. If in the old days he had felt ex- 
cluded, he now felt included. His soul was deep buried 
in the flesh. Once when he was a little aroused, he 
could write of himself to another: 

At times it seems to me to prove 
A secret sorrow, this your glance; 


I know so well the evil chance, 
Ruined life, and ruined love. 


You sadly nod, youth pleasure-rife, 
I cannot give you back again: — 
Immedicable is your pain, 

Ruined love and ruined life. 


Moreover, he had another real discomfort. His 
mistress was totally incapable of managing his house. 
She spent his money on trifles. She bought a parrot 
and soon after she got a negress as cook; for a black 
woman was considered in Paris a most decorative 
object. At least it was fortunate that the negress un- 
derstood more about housekeeping than Madame. 
Sometimes it came to open quarrels between Henry 
and Matilda. She thought that his money supply was 
inexhaustible, or rather she did not think anything 
at all, but just demanded money. Several times he 
had started away resolved never to come back, but she 
laughed after him scornfully: ‘Au revoir au souper!’ 
And he always came back again. Then she fell on 
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his neck with tears and kisses and they danced around 
the room together laughing. 

One evening after supper she sat down on his lap, in 
a mood of special tenderness, put her arm around his 
neck and said: ‘I wish you would tell me about your 
Germany! Is it beautiful there? What are the people 
like? You have never told me anything about it.’ 

For amoment Henry was really frightened. He tried 
to bring out a sentence or even a word, but could not. 
His mind was closed as though by an iron ring. What 
did he still know of Germany? What could he tell 
her? Nothing, absolutely nothing occurred to him. He 
had no memory of all the people he had known there, 
nothing of what he had lived through and felt came 
back to him. Everything was blurred as if by a thick 
opaque veil. So he jested, saying, ‘Germany? That is 
the land of tétes-carrées! Don’t you know that?’ 

But Matilda did not laugh. She persisted in her 
wish. ‘But please, please, please tell me something 
real about Germany, mon petit, petit gros chéri! Have 
you as beautiful cities in Germany as our Paris? And 
just as beautiful flowers and nice people as we have in 
France?’ 

Henry jested on: ‘In Germany sauerkraut grows on 
trees, Nonotte’ (this was his pet name for Matilda 
when he wanted to flatter her), ‘and there are great 
ponds full of beer there, where all the people come in 
the evening to drink and they drink until they lie 
drunk on the floor.’ 

‘Really!’ said Matilda earnestly. ‘That is just the 
way I thought it was. But you were never drunk. 
That I know certainly.’ And she kissed him. 
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Henry was sorry, but he simply could not speak of 
Germany in her presence. Germany seemed to him 
something holy, not to be touched in her presence. He 
was astonished himself. Had he then after all some 
little root that had grown down into the soil of his old 
home? He, the cosmopolitan, he, who believed him- 
self to be above all nationalism, he, the wandering 
Ahasuerus? 

“Why don’t you talk to me?’ asked his sweetheart. 

He answered kindly, ‘I was thinking of something 
very beautiful just then.’ 

‘If you are going to give it to me, I won’t disturb 
you,’ she said, laughing, and went into the bedroom. 

Henry leaned his head on his hand and sat and 
thought. A mild, tired longing for the old Fatherland 
filled him. The great things he had hoped from 
France, the stimulus of the capital of the intellectual 
world had failed him. Like Matilda, he had run away 
from his mother to find what was great and wonder- 
ful in Paris— that deceptive hope that many men 
keep up to the moment of death — and what he had 
found was a pleasant, amiable, shallow people, so 
pleased with itself that it never strove for anything 
higher. Perhaps even here there were some sunny- 
eyed people — indeed, he had casually met some; but 
even here he dared only look over the fence. He 
thought again of Dietrich and Bach. Were they still 
alive and how were they? And Hildegarde? — an age- 
ing woman? No! For him time would always stand 
still with Hildegarde! — 

Time was still for him and everything in him was 

still. The lamp burned low and went out. But the 
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far-away German land lay in the golden glow of even- 
ing and over there he heard the soft low weeping of 
autumnal longing. He saw the dear old Rhine. 

He wrote a simple little song, simple and unpre- 
tentious as he had rarely written. It was no work of 
art according to his opinion and he never thought much 
of it. It was a little song written just for himself be- 
cause he loved it, and it came straight from the heart. 
It was an insignificant little song of a boatman over- 
come by longing. 

That was the way it began. But longing warms the 
heart and he felt a new attitude toward Matilda from 
any he had felt before. Perhaps there was a dim little 
bit of sun even in her. He believed there was and 
wished that he could strengthen it. But how? He was 
not suited to fanning the flame. So he decided to give 
up Matilda to those doctrines that he hated, which 
were yet the best gardeners for her weak little soul; he 
decided to send her to the Sisters of the Sacred Heart. 

Matilda was delighted when he told her his inten- 
tion. She did not care at all for the cultural part, but 
she was delighted with the idea that she would come 
in contact with girls of aristocratic society and she had 
often heard how gay it was there. It was only to last 
a year and during the time she was to see Henry now 
and then. She went at her clothes eagerly cutting out 
and making and consulting dressmakers and friends 
until the very day when she was to enter the school. 

Henry felt very lonely without Matilda. Every day 
he wrote her a tender letter, and she answered in her 
childish way once every two or three weeks. But at 
least she wrote that she was making good progress and 
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was very happy. That was the chief consideration for 
him. He worked all day long, mainly on futile stuff; 
but he had to earn money, and more than ever, because 
Matilda had left debts behind. Now he was much 
upset by the result of a slight cold, or something of the 
sort, a sort of lameness in his right hand, that would 
come on quite suddenly and leave his fingers entirely 
numb and incapable of writing for a half-hour or more. 
The doctor advised him to take a rest in a health re- 
sort, for instance, to go to Cauterets in the French 
Pyrenees. Henry took his advice and after a ten-days 
journey he stepped out there at a good inn one evening. 

Since his trip to Italy, Henry had not seen any 
high mountains at all. Early the next morning he 
stood out on the terrace of the hotel and looked at the 
silent, gigantic, secretive mountains that stretched 
across the opposite sky like a monstrous wall7 They 
shimmered metallic blue in the glow of the morning sun 
and had deep-red and dark-green lines between them. 
Grave, exalted, and untouched these mighty figures 
reared their snow-white heads over the fine, blue-gold 
morning mists, high up toward the clouds; and little 
narrow gateways seemed to lead from them into that 
strange world. Henry could not bear it. He seized 
his cap and staff and hastened out into the open, the 
priceless magic land. After a few steps the whole 
health resort lay forgotten behind him. The air was 
fresh as if it came from another untouched world. He 
would have liked to shout, but he only smiled to him- 
self. He was no German, but Monsieur Henry. 

The broom was blooming roundabout tall and 
fragrant with dew. Tall stalks of milkweed grew like 
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a thick hedge along the path. Mules with bells on 
their heads trotted by. The driver with the flat blue 
cap on his bronze-coloured head, his bright broad scarf 
about his hips and sandals on his feet cried as he swung 
his long whip, ‘Burrico!’ in a proud voice, like a singer 
on the stage. Soon the song and the clatter of hoofs 
disappeared around the corner; Henry was quite alone. 
Thick hedges wet with dew and great ferns waved in 
the forest air and smelled of the clean, virgin soil. 
There were strange flowers everywhere, great blue 
stars and yellow clusters; butterflies fluttered about 
boldly and played with the sunbeams. Soon the old 
grey firs with their long beards, and slender tall pine 
trees waved their branches over the wanderer. A nar- 
row, ice-cold waterfall shot down toward the valley; 
and thousand-year-old rocks rested here overgrown 
by moss and flowers. The path was steep. There was 
a slight rustling in the grass. A curious little lizard 
looked up at the man astray here. 

Henry took off his hat and drank in the fresh in- 
vigorating air in deep breaths. Was it a dream? Was 
there such a place as Paris? Was there a Matilda? 
This was Germany, the kingdom of German fairy tales. 
Every instant he could see a German fairy with sunny 
eyes and sunny hair beckoning him from behind 
the veil of sunlight or a mountain nymph or an elf. 
Why did not he shout and exult like a German? Was 
his tongue still bound by the parching air of the 
desert? Outwardly a cool-eyed, malicious Jew, but at 
the bottom of his heart a child of the sun — was there 
then such a thing as a Jew and Germany? Or were 
there only the clear-eyed children of the sun and the 
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dull-eyed children of earth? Why did his sunny soul 
have to live in this revolting body? But here at least 
he was a real man. Here he was in his own kingdom, 
and as long as he was free from the dust and the filth 
of the earth below, he could feel himself at home here 
and among his own possessions. 

He threw back his head and strode on. The little 
forest lay behind him. The sun shone on smooth 
brown cliffs dotted with little white flowers. He went 
farther surrounded by friendly blue butterflies, up to 
the blue and rosy peak. The fragrance, the fragrance! 
The path had disappeared long ago and all sign of man- 
kind. Bluebells rang quietly out of the fragrant short 
sweet-grass. Larks trilled in the clear air. The sun 
spilt its gentle warmth over his kingdom of dreams. 
Leafless branches waved their thin arms and coral 
berries shone out of the darkness. 

Now Henry was at the top. But now that he was 
there after long climbing, he saw that he was only on 
top of a hill, nestled at the foot of a royal mountain, 
Between the mountains were sunny quiet valleys lead- 
ing the way into the dark distance. Henry stood ona 
green carpet between two high grey blocks of stone 
and looked and listened. 

What was that? Was it not a gentle singing, some- 
thing like an echo of other times that sounded through 
the still clear air? Henry thought of young Harry. 
Was there such a thing as time at all? Was he not 
standing again on that mountain by the Rhine, where 
the Rune of Aleph had been engraved? Waves of 
pungent scents came to him on the gentle breeze. 
Grasshoppers chirped. The sunlight stroked the trees, 
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the warm sand and the heather bushes. Three or four 
oat stalks waved in the wind. From where did their 
seeds fly here? 

Henry lay down gently, in order not to disturb any- 
thing in this friendly circle among these clean, sun- 
breathing children of our beautiful earth. Three mas- 
sive rocks lay thoughtfully side by side at the highest 
point of the mountain and a fourth had fallen down 
upon them. They were warming themselves in the 
noonday sun, and looked toward Henry who could not 
turn his head from them. What did those rocks want 
to say? Were the old fairy tales coming back to him? 
Were these brothers to the sea or the sea’s children? 
Had the sea once rolled here and begotten these gi- 
gantic mountains? Had Atlantis once been here be- 
fore ever sea or mountains were thought of? 

~The rocks wrinkled their furrowed foreheads as if 
they were trying to remember those ancient days. 
They looked across at Henry and blinked and beckoned 
and called and lured the lonely man into their circle. 
And the man defended himself. It was so comfortable 
to lie in the sun and be silent. But the rocks wished 
to speak and Henry had to obey. Tired and stiff, too 
exhausted to struggle, he answered their call, stepped 
up to them and laid his head and hand upon their 
mighty sun-warmed breast. The soul of the rocks 
absorbed him gently and Henry disappeared. In his 
place stood Man. 

A far tender sound, blue and clear and light as the 
air, penetrated from the rocks to him and he became 
clairvoyant. A picture more transparent than ether 
and softer than sunshine lay silently over the waving 
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grasses. With eyes that were deeper and sunnier than 
the still, sunny valleys between the mountains, the 
face of Bach gazed transfigured and gently smiling into 
the man’s eyes, Bach who would give his life for a little 
cat. And the man by the rock understood it then. 
The picture melted, but the sound continued. The 
man leaning on the rock listened to the primal sound. 
Was he still at home as he had once been in those times 
in which our souls yet live? Was all earthly life only a 
wasted dream? 

The sound, flattering and soft and strange, came 
nearer and nearer; it was like silence in the woods, or 
elfin rings, or whirling clouds of mist when the sun is 
drinking them up, and the sound came nearer and 
nearer. Like the sound of shepherds’ pipes, like the 
ringing of bell-flowers, and the fragrance of sunny 
heaths, like a shepherds’ dance in Arcadia — three or 
four tones only, rising and sinking, the same and yet 
eternally changing, skipping like playful lambs in the 
grass, like echoes from mountain caves, like a wedding 
dance in a silver palace of dreams, like the softly 
cradled fairy dream that comes to the sleep of poor 
earthly man. The eyes of the man on the rock sank 
down to the heather and the grass at his feet. His 
hand lifted up from the grass a little damp shard set 
round with coal in a strange indented band surround- 
ing it. It was old as the ages and came from primitive 
times. As he straightened his back and raised his eyes, 
he suddenly saw opposite him another human figure; 
wrapped ina sheepskin, his legs bound with broad bands, 
with sandals on his feet and blowing a flute, he was fol- 
lowed by a dog and a flock. Was that another dream? 
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Wandering slowly, silently as the tones softened, 
the picture drew nearer and came up to the group of 
rocks. The shepherd greeted him in a strange speech. 
Was the fairy tale to go on? 

‘What is the name of this mountain?’ asked Henry, 
disturbing the picture. 

‘It has no name,’ said the great blokd herdsman in 
careful French. Then suddenly as he saw the fragment 
of stone in Henry’s hand he cried out, alarmed, in 
strange tones: ‘Othoizenten h-u-t!’ then in his own 
queer French, ‘Throw it away, I beg you!’ 

Henry smiled. ‘Is it bewitched?’ 

‘Oc!’ [Yes, originally also] answered the shepherd 
earnestly. ‘These rocks are called the Devil’s altar, 
and who touches them is bewitched by fairies. The 
heathen used to give these stones to their devil-gods.’ 
Henry laid the stone down again and asked the shep- 
herd of what race he was. 

‘Here in the mountains we are called Wasken, and 
away off there where the sun never shines our old land 
is said to have lain, but it sank into the sea, though it 
was a splendid and beautiful land.’ 

‘What is your own name?’ asked Henry. 

‘Michael,’ said the shepherd proudly, ‘and in our 
language that means “‘great.’’’ 

The shepherd said good-bye and turned towards the 
blue sky and drove his flock slowly into the green car- 
pet of the meadows below. 

‘Sunk into the sea, but never quite forgotten!’ It 
seemed to Henry as if the fragrance of the heather 
blossoms were mixed with the salt freshness of the 
ocean. Off to the west there was a sound like the roar- 
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ing of the sea. Sitting down he leaned against the 
Titan rocks, his brothers from a former world. 
In the sea the rune-rock rises high, 
I sit here and dream in the gloaming; 


The wind is whistling, the seagulls cry, 
The sea is tumbling and foaming. 


I have loved many a bonny child 
And many a comrade free. 

Where are they? The wind is whistling wild, 
And foaming and tumbling the sea. 


Hesitantly, slowly, tenderly he put his notebook 
back and stood up. He stroked the grey cheeks of 
the stony giants. With sorrow in his heart he looked 
around on all sides and said farewell, for when one re- 
turns to the same place, it is never the same. 

The midday sun burned as he went, and the descent 
was quick. Roofs shone in the narrow valley and the 
ribbon of highway flung through it narrow and grey. 
Voices sounded and carts clattered. People went in 
groups or stood in groups. No one else walked alone as 
he did. When he reached his room he wrote a tender 
letter to Matilda and felt himself one of the herd 
again. Monsieur Henry paid trite compliments at 
table d’héte to his neighbour, the fat, décolletée wo- 
man-of-fashion, thick and sweet as the oil of the roses 
of Sharon. 

His stay in the Pyrenees did Henry good. The lame- 
ness in his right hand had not come back during all this 
time. After a six-weeks stay he returned to Paris. He 
had not been idle during his summer holiday, but had 
written a little book, carefully thought-out and com- 

* I wish to acknowledge my debt to my friend, G. G. King, for this version. 
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posed, yet having some of the sundust of his own soul 
in it. His mother the sea had not greeted him again 
and his old rough brothers the Titan rocks slept on if 
he went up there and only his intimate little sister, 
the heather fragrance on the free mountain-sides, had 
kissed him good-bye. 
Bear me through the silent valleys 
Where the oak trees rear their heads, 


Where the springs of ancient legends 
Burst from roots and mossy beds. 


Let me drink there, slake my thirst there, | 
Let me bathe my tired eyes, 

For I yearn for magic waters, 
Giving insight, making wise. 

The old longing slept. It could not spread its ethe- 
real wings in the grey dust of the common herd. Henry 
seized the flask of debauchery. But he did not like 
to pick it up in the street, he liked to own it. So he went 
for Matilda, although she had been only six months in 
the convent. She came back quite guiltless of any cul- 
ture. Hens—even from the best poultry yards—rarely 
concern themselves with it. On the contrary, she had 
done as children and animals do, learned all the exter- 
nals and all the least good she could from her comrades. 

In those days it was the fashion amongst young 
girls to play the flapper as long as they could. It could 
be carried off quite well by a girl of eighteen or twenty 
years, but Matilda was already twenty-six years old 
and well rounded. When she hopped like a little kid or 
pouted and put her fore finger in her mouth, or laughed 
until she had cramps at her own sillinesses, people 
smiled secretly. Henry still found his little wife fasci- 
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nating. But Matilda had learned another trick besides 
her childishness, she could make her Henry jealous. In 
temperament she was cold like.a man and love had 
meant nothing to her for a long time. But all the same 
she liked Henry just as she liked her parrot and she 
noticed that she could hold him firmer when she made 
him jealous. 

One day they were both sitting in a café. Matilda 
chattered away to Henry and he answered according to 
custom ‘Ah’ or ‘Eh’ or, ‘ Tiens, tiens,’ without the least 
idea what she was talking about, but wrote steadily an 
article for the newspaper. There were few guests in the 
room and mainly they were reading newspapers. Sud- 
denly as he looked up, Henry noticed that Matilda 
turned her eyes quickly away from the table toward 
which she was looking. A student sat at the table. 
Henry said nothing. Secretly he was excited. But 
Matilda chattered on in her childish way, nodding her 
head, rolling her eyes, giggling like a young girl, mak- 
ing naive gestures with her shoulders and hands. 

Henry spied over the top of his notebook at the stu- 
dent. He saw him look away and smile. 

Henry sprang up angrily and went over to him and 
said softly in a quivering voice, ‘Sir, you have insulted 
my wife!’ 

The student looked at him with undisguised aston- 
ishment: ‘Your wife? I did not know that I knew 
her.’ 

“You stared at her and laughed!’ 

‘Never in my life!’ 

“You looked over at that table and smiled at my wife 
in an impudent way!’ 
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‘Is that your wife?’ asked the student. Perhaps he 
wanted to insinuate that up to now he did not know 
who was meant. 

But Henry in his excited mood believed that he 
heard something condescending in his tone and said: 
‘You are an impertinent cad!’ 

The student rose quietly and said: ‘Sir, after such an 
insult I must ask for your card. Here is mine!’ 

Henry trembling with excitement, exchanged cards 
and took Matilda home. On the way his legs trembled 
so he had to stop and rest on benches. At home his old 
headache seized him with such violence that the doc- 
tor had to come. 

Matilda took care of him in her way but was glad of 
the duel to come because it would throw an interest- 
ing halo about her. She thought nothing at all of the 
possible result. Her mind did not reach that far. But 
Henry thought the more about it. What would become 
of Matilda if he fell? An insane jealousy seized him 
when he thought that after his death another would 
possess her. He wrote a pleasant letter to his mother 
and told her how well he was, mentioning nothing of 
the duel, but thinking only of what he could tell her in 
this last letter that could give her pleasure. With a 
sudden resolution he wrote her that he was to be mar- 
ried in a few days and painted Matilda in the brightest 
colours. 

Matilda was delighted to have a wedding dress; 
otherwise she took the matter very quietly. Being 
married or not was much the same thing in her circle. 
The sacrifice Henry was making in coming down to her 
station she did not in the least understand. She had 
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never worried about the future. According to Henry’s 
principles the ceremony was to take place without the 
blessing of the Church. That was the only thing that 
worried Matilda, for she loved the Lord God just as 
she loved Henry and the parrot. ae 

The duel took place, as was the Parisian custom of 
those days, with a large audience of journalists and 
ladies. It was not very dangerous. The student, who 
perhaps had begun to understand Henry’s excitement 
and perhaps had actually laughed at Matilda, spared 
his foe, and Henry was not in the least bloodthirsty. 
It sufficed that his honour was upheld before all these 
people. So the opponents fought peaceably until by 
accident Henry’s rapier pricked the student’s shoulder. 
The little wound was attended by a surgeon, the crowd 
was greatly excited, and then there was a solemn re- 
conciliation with the applause of the public, and the 
next morning the interesting event was reported in the 
morning papers. Matilda thought it was all charming 
and was proud of her husband. 

Soon the wedding and the duel were both forgotten 
and Harry’s path went on, bare and monotonous, from 
day to day, from year to year. Sometimes the old 
longing tried to flutter up, but it was too weak, and 
Henry no longer wanted to fly alone. It was easier to 
trot along the broad highway with the common herd. 
The lameness in his right hand became gradually worse 
and the attacks more frequent. It made writing very 
hard. He could guide the pen only with great diffi- 
culty. His eyes, too, began to fail him. There were 
times when he saw everything dim and dazzled as 
through tears. Eyeglasses helped not at all. He had to 
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postpone his work sometimes for days and that trou- 
bled him, not for himself but for Matilda. Despite his 
good income there was never money enough. It was a 
good thing that the negress managed the house. When 
Henry did not go with her, Matilda wandered around 
the town alone, making unnecessary purchases, buying 
expensive laces or driving in the Bois or visiting her 
friends. 

Henry finally resolved to go to Hamburg and make a 
new bargain with his publisher there, but above all to 
see his mother again, who was now seventy-three 
years old. The farewell to Matilda was difficult, and 
as he had no confidence in her he suffered too from 
jealousy. Nor did German soil bring him the satisfac- 
tion he had hoped. The whole of Germany seemed to 
him covered with a light grey veil. The sun in the Ger- 
man sky seemed to have grown paler and older. And 
the same old faces everywhere! They had probably not 
changed for the last thousand years. Everything 
seemed smaller, more worn and dried up. 

His mother now lived in Hamburg in two rooms 
by the Dammtor. When he saw her he almost wept. 
Worn and pale like old porcelain, fragile and bent, and 
her voice familiar and yet so far, so far away, as if it 
reached him from another land or from among dead, 
far-away pines. Time itself grows old and dies, as men 
grow old and die! 

The first thing his mother said to him was: ‘You 
must be hungry, Harry!’ 

‘Harry!’ He had not heard this word for ten years 
and had forgotten it. And hungry? 

Yes, he was hungry, eager and starving as he had 
never been before. Starving for human souls! 
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He also went to visit Uncle Solomon. He was very 
friendly to his celebrated nephew and promised to con- 
tinue his allowance and, moreover, to continue it to 
his wife if Henry should die. 

‘He has no children,’ thought the uncle, for, despite 
his entirely bald head and the marks of age, he was as 
keen a business man as ever, ‘so that the risk of pay- 
ment is not too great.’ 

Henry saw Amalie, too, and thanked God that he had 
been kept from marrying her. She was fat and lazy and 
with all her bloom gone she was no more than a bou- 
quet of withered leaves like thousands of others. 

His publisher bought everything that he had written 
up to now and everything that he should write, for the 
sum of twenty-four hundred marks a year and Matilda 
was to receive the same sum up to her death. Twenty- 
four hundred marks were even according to prices at 
that time a beggarly stipend for the most celebrated 
poet of his time. But the publisher would give no more 
because he knew the others had given no more. So 
Henry had to accept it despite his resentment. 

Henry had become a complete stranger to all his 
other friends and acquaintances. Ten years is a big 
dividing wall. Then he felt a longing for the only hu- 
man soul besides his mother whose heart perhaps 
longed for him, at least as much as for her parrot. 
Besides his mother? A mother is not a possession, but 
one belongs to her, yet a man wants to own something 
and Matilda was the only thing Henry owned. He had 
wanted to remain four weeks, but after two weeks he 
went back. The Germany he had seen again was not 
the Germany of his soul. Only when he came to say 
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good-bye to his mother did his hand tremble. His 
mother’s heart was cool and dry just as it had always 
been, but he felt its beating anyhow, though she did 
not want to show feeling. He said good-bye to her, 
laughing and joking, and only when he was outside did 
he wipe his tears away. He knew that he should never 
see his mother again. 

Now he was back in Paris again and it all seemed as 
if he had never been in Germany. Time moved on 
slowly and Henry moved with it. He became plump 
like Matilda. The lameness in his right hand became 
constant, otherwise he felt, if without any real joy, at 
least not unhappy. 

One day he stood out on the little balcony of his flat 
and looked up at the bit of sky that was visible be- 
tween the high roofs. Matilda as usual was out. Sud- 
denly he felt a sharp pain in his left eye. He rubbed his 
eye a little and it passed. When Matilda got back he 
had forgotten it, but while he was washing the next 
morning he suddenly saw nothing, and after that saw 
only vaguely. He was frightened to death and laid 
aside the sponge. Then he could see again. But as 
soon as he closed his right eye with the sponge, he was 
blind again. The doctor came and ordered complete 
rest and quiet. But the left eye remained half blind. 
Something was wrong with the right eye. Henry had 
noticed it for years but had paid no attention. The 
next morning when he awoke the right eye could no 
longer open of its own accord and he had to lift up the 
lid with his hand. However, that was not so arduous 
and Henry soon got used to it. Once he had opened it 
the eye remained in order for the rest of the day. But 
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then the eye began to droop during the day and Henry 
had to keep forcing it open. 

The doctor looked troubled. But the primitive 
toughness of a son of the desert surged up in Henry. 
He laughed: ‘What does it matter if I am blind? A 
blind nightingale sings better than any other, so they 
say.’ Anda bright ray of hope flushed his cheeks as he 
said it. When the outer world should be shut off from 
him entirely, when he had nothing but his own deep 
inner life, would he not then win to complete freedom? 
Would he not then follow his own soul upwards as he 
had done in youth? Wander upwards! Wander, not 
like Ahasuerus, but as a clear-seeing, sunny-eyed mor- 
tal? What did it matter that he should never again see 
the dust and slums of earth if the kingdom of the sun 
was spread bright before his eyes? 

In these years the papers announced the death of 
Uncle Solomon. Henry was sincerely sorry, for, taken 
all in all, he had done a good deal for him and his. He 
was not even curious about the will. He would lose 
nothing. He had his income for life and he could 
hardly desire more. After a few weeks a legal docu- 
ment came from Hamburg. Henry held it up gaily be- 
fore Matilda. 

‘Here is something!’ He read the document. Sud- 
denly he uttered a fearful curse, seized a vase of flowers 
and threw it at the wall so that it shattered. Then he 
stood still for a moment supporting himself by the 
edge of the table and then he dropped unconscious to 
the ground. 

Matilda screamed, the parrot screamed, and the 

negress lifted the unconscious man on the sofa. The 
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doctor worked for two hours before Henry came to 
himself. But he was quite numb and stared straight 
ahead without speaking. Sometimes he heaved a sigh. 
The next day he could speak again, but he only did it 
when they asked him something repeatedly. He sat in 
an armchair brooding and staring at the ground. 
Piecemeal Matilda learned what was in the document. 
His Uncle had left large bequests for all sorts of chari- 
ties, but he had left Henry all in all only eight thou- 
sand francs, and this with the condition that it should 
be withdrawn at once if he wrote anything that the 
family thought offensive. The money was left in trust 
with the Hamburg bank. There was not a word in the 
will about continuing the present allowance either to 
Henry or to Matilda after his death. His beloved rela- 
tives had done good work with the uncle. 

Whether the shock had given Henry a slight stroke 
was not certain. But his present suffering became 
worse quickly, the lameness seized his left arm and his 
legs became very uncertain so that he could only 
stagger along the floor. His right eyelid became en- 
tirely lame. Henry could read only when he held it 
open. It was almost impossible to write, for he had to 
hold his right eye open with his left hand while the 
lame right hand trembled uncertainly across the rust- 
ling pages. He still could see a slight shimmer with the 
left eye. He could distinguish dark and light and so 
now and then he dared to take a little walk with two 
canes. But he was more industrious than ever. Cer- 
tain hours in the day he had an amanuensis to whom he 
dictated his articles for the newspapers. His industry 
was really necessary now. Had he had a different wife 
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he could have lived on the income of his works, the old 
and the new, as he had a tolerable addition to it from 
the French Government, but Matilda habitually spent 
more than he could give her. 

He had a lawsuit with his Cousin Karl, the son of 
Uncle Solomon, but the law stood by the latter. Henry 
had never made his uncle put anything down in writ- 
ing,so he lost the case. He turned to his habitual means. 
He wrote about his relatives more poisonously than 
ever and threatened to remember them in the friend- 
liest manner in his memoirs. He had been writing his 
memoirs for some time. This threat served him better 
than his lawsuit, for who wishes to be remembered by 
an enemy and a dangerous one at that? His cousin 
hastened, legally and in writing, to pay Henry the old 
allowance, so long as he wrote nothing derogatory, 
and on condition that he would leave his memoirs 
unpublished and will them to the family after his 
death. 

Henry laughed scornfully, signed the contract, and 
put his memoirs away in the cupboard as they were. 
It was not in his nature to go on working on things for 
other people, but they might serve him later on as 
threats. 

He now had a secure income again, but the doctors 
and the cures which they prescribed had cost almost as 
much as Matilda. He could give himself no rest. He 
could not afford rest. It was a time of great political 
excitement. The very depths were fermenting and 
many were stirring up the lower classes in order to 
raise themselves personally. Machines and manufac- 
tures seemed to the masses like the red dawn of a new 
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and glorious time in which the masses were to have the 
mastery. 

Henry, who saw farther than most of his colleagues, 
honestly confessed his doubts. His tendency toward 
democracy was natural, but after all he had the blood 
of his race. He was not a democrat because he wanted 
to stand on the same step with the lowest, but because 
he could not bear any one over him. The master of de- 
mocracy is the leader of the majority. But the Jew, 
the minute he is free, is dominant and would rather 
lead the masses than trot along with the herd. Henry 
was only a democrat because he did not dare to be an 
aristocrat. 

‘The Devil is a logician,’ he once wrote. ‘A frightful 
syllogism holds me ensnared, and if I cannot deny that 
all men have a right to eat, I am forced to submit to the 
consequences. When I stop to think of it I almost lose 
my reason. All the little devils of truth dance around 
me and high-hearted despair seizes me and I[ cry out, 
“This old form of society has long since been judged 
and condemned. Let happen what will! May it be de- 
stroyed from the ground up! And blessed be he who 
turns my poems into waste paper!’’ But the second 
commanding voice is more powerful than the first, for 
it is the voice of hatred, the hatred that I dedicate toa 
party whose most frightful enemy is communism and 
who for this reason is our common enemy.’ This 
party, however, was still that of the nobility and the 
Church. 

In this mood he wrote in 1847, during the uprising of 
the poor and oppressed, who in their helplessness took 
the part of the poor weavers in Silesia, a glorious 
Weavers’ Song: 
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No tears from the dull eyes are flowing, 
They sit on benches, their clenched teeth showing, 
‘A shroud for Germany we spin, 
And a threefold curse we work therein,’ 
Weaving, weaving. 


A curse for the idol to whom we prayed, 

In hunger and cold, through sun and shade, 

In vain we waited, in vain we hoped, 

We were mocked and jeered at as we groped, 
Weaving, weaving. 


A curse on the king, the rich men’s king, 

Who never would help to our misery bring, 

But squeezed the last penny out of our sacks : 

And had us shot down like dogs in our tracks, 
Weaving, weaving. 


A curse on our own false Fatherland, 

Where misery and sham go hand in hand, 

Where buds are plucked before their term, 

And rot and foulness feed the worm, 
Weaving, weaving. 


The shuttle flies, the benches sway, _ 

We weave busily, night and day, 

A shroud for old Germany we spin, 

And a threefold curse we work therein, 
Weaving, weaving. 


On the other hand, he was fearful of the future that 
he saw coming, the reign of a monotonous equality in 
which all aspiration would be starved, in which any 
man who could or would do more than the great herd 
would be persecuted with scorn and derision. He shud- 
dered at such an equality which would make no man 
rich but all men poorer. ‘The demons of the under 
classes, the uncontrolled to whom the future belongs,’ 
he saw ready to spring. He saw millions of rough fists 
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ready to shatter all that was greatest. It was no longer 
a matter of equality of rights, but equality of all enjoy- 
ment. ‘In their mad rush for equality these predes- 
tined peasants, through whom the world-will is carry- 
ing out its monstrous scheme, will shatter everything 
that is noble and beautiful upon the earth. There 
may still be a shepherd and a flock, a free shepherd 
with an iron shepherd’s crook and a herd of men 
all shorn alike and bleating alike. Wild and terrible 
times are threatening. The future smells of the Rus- 
sian goad, blood, sacrilege, and many a whipping!’ By 
degrees Henry the radical moved over to the conven- 
tional side. Waste spaces, he said, do not let them- 
selves be made into ploughed lands by speeches and par- 
agraphs but by diligent culture. Opportunity for up- 
ward striving from the dust and dirt of life must be 
given to every man, roads from the slums to the heights. 

He held that the dying-out of a people’s aristocracy, 
when aristocracy did not mean merely titles but the 
best of life, was a sign of its decadence rather than 
of its strength. Atheism he called the idealism of the 
masses, and he even thought that great world bond, 
which was to unite all nations peacefully to the advan- 
tage of each, so that one land should give its wheat and 
oats and another its iron and work, a mere form of com- 
munism. He knew now that great things had never 
been accomplished, except alone. The masses without 
a head had always destroyed. Only when a majority is 
made into a unity by a strong fist can it be raised toa 
noble deed, can it grasp the ungraspable. 

This was not what his friends desired of him and so 
they all drew back and Ahasuerus stood alone again 
laughing bitterly. 
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BOOK III 


HEINRICH 
Tt" 
WHOM THE LORD LOVETH HE DRIVETH 


UPWARD ALONG THE THORNY PATH 
WITH A GOAD 


THE year 1848 broke amidst sullen threats of storm. 
One mild February afternoon Henry tried a short 
walk. Painfully he dragged himself along with his 
two sticks. He had lost all appearance of health and 
was a mere skeleton. His right eye was entirely closed, 
and the left, with which he could hardly see, he could 
keep open only with difficulty. Suddenly he heard the 
sullen notes of the ‘Marseillaise,’ at first like a soft 
murmur in the distance, then like crashing thunder, 
and all at once the stormy sound of the people, led 
forward by their moustached and spectacled tribunes. 
Red caps, tool-chests, in an impenetrable crowd! 
Axes and guns shone, and eyes glowed red with blood 
and hatred, shots crashed, screams sounded, and 
poisonous cries directed at Henry himself. He was 
struck, dragged and pushed, kicked, bullied, hurried 
forward he did not know where. Wagons were drawn 
up creaking and made into barricades, cannons 
growled, shells shrieked, and crouching, pale as death, 
the poor victim of life dragged his remaining fragment 
of misery on, trying to save the last miserable rem- 
nant. 
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At least everything was still about him, as still as 
death. A high building, with a high open door, shim- 
mered dimly in his eyes. Weak, half out of his mind, 
he felt his way along a cold hall to a bench and sat 
down. At last he came to his senses. Where was he? 
His trembling, pale, fleshless, corpse-like hand raised 
his right eyelid and he looked about. He was in the 
Louvre. His glance fell in the half-light upon a naked 
goddess. In her face lay all the softness, the mildness, 
and the cool restfulness of the moon itself. Her limbs 
could only have been made by a god. Venus, in her 
glorious unchangeable youth, stood before him, Venus, 
with her secure, unchanging smile upon her lips, ready 
to receive but never to give. Venus, in her eternally 
immovable, never-warming, and yet glorious, eternal, 
silver, moon-like beauty! She stood before him and 
behind him the symbol of all hideousness and destruc- 
tion. He laid his head down on the back of the bench 
and began to weep bitterly. 

He was found there later, crouching and uncon- 
scious, and carried home. Matilda cried, ‘Oh, mon 
Dieu!’ The parrot whistled, ‘Now let’s be merry!’ 
The negress put Henry to bed, and that was the last 
time in all his life that he ever went out. 

Disease like a snake crept hidden and inaudible over 
him. His left arm and both legs became entirely 
paralyzed, his chest was weighted down and could 
be lifted only with effort. His voice became hoarse 
and his tongue thick. He lost his sense of taste so that 
all food was like dried hay to him, and both eyes were 
shut. He could no longer stand up, no longer sit up, 
and lying down irritated his skin and hurt him, — 
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The new government of the people, which could 
thank his earlier works for its existence, took up the 
reins only after it had hacked to pieces and cut up and 
destroyed everything in the governmental buildings. 
Now other lawyers and journalists divided the offices 
amongst them. Henry’s pension was cut off by these 
new lords for economy’s sake. At the same time the 
little bank, into which he had put what he saved from 
Matilda’s spendthrift hands, went bankrupt. He had 
to move into a sunless, beggarly flat, the faithful ne- 
gress had to be dismissed because her wages cost too 
much. A hideous rough old woman from the lowest 
classes undertook the care of him. He who had so 
loved beauty shuddered at her dirt and slovenliness. 
Above him who had so loved quiet tramped a small 
army of children; the noise of the street blustered 
through the open window, which he could not shut 
from his bed, and below him the pupils of a piano 
teacher mishandled a piano. And so the long years 
crept on. In the beginning Henry would sometimes 
raise his feeble fist toward Heaven and cry in despair: 


Wretched and bleeding, why should he 
The just man carry the cross’s tree, 
While as victor happily 
The wicked rides on his tall horse free? 


Or else: 
Some nights my spirit’s rage will quicken, 
To uprear fists clenched like stone, 
Threatening Heaven, and then down-stricken 
Sinks my arm; my strength is gone. 


Yes, he even scorned the God who had no power to 
enforce justice. 
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Or he looked back slowly over the many acts and 
scenes of his life drama and thought it had all been a 
tragedy. 


The curtain falls; now ends the play, 
Ladies and gentlemen go away. 
Whether they liked the piece or not 
Applause and clapping were not forgot. 
An honoured public applauds its poet, 
Grateful and very glad to show it. 

But now the house is dark; no shout 
Of joy; the lights are out. 


But hark! what’s that dull heavy clang? 

Right from the stage’s middle? 

Was it perchance the snapping twang - 

Of the string of some old fiddle? 

A rustling sounds from the parterre, 
Just a few rats are flitting there, 

And rancid oil the whole place reeks of, 
Now the last lamp, with groans and sighs, ! 
Despairs and so goes out and dies, 

My soul was the lamp I speak of. 


In the daytime he gave himself over for long hours 
to the doctors and tried various painful and useless 
remedies. The remaining time he dictated articles for 
the daily papers and treatises about literature and 
history, or he tried to write out his nightly thoughts 
and songs, with so much difficulty and in such a trem- 
bling hand that they could be read by himself alone. 
In between-whiles he crouched in raging pains that 
shot through his nerves and limbs like glowing coals. 
His hands were clenched, he threw himself about, his 
mouth half open, his face distorted with dull groans. 
Only morphine helped, and that not often. That 
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ruined his already diseased digestion. He hardly 
weighed what a child of ten years should weigh. 

Matilda cared for him in her own way. When she 
came into the house, she would run up to his bed with 
parasol and hat on and say: ‘Oh, mon pauvre! Voyons, 
as-tu souffert beaucoup?’ And when to please her he 
would smile wanly and say ‘No,’ she kissed him 
quickly on his high forehead, told him gaily about life 
in the town which her pauvre chéri could no longer see 
and rushed into the other room to say good-day to 
the parrot, and then her loud laughter and chatter 
with the rough old servant would sound from the 
kitchen. Henry would smile, happy that his gros bébé 
still cared for him and longingly drank up the odour of 
violets that she left behind her. They rarely had 
visitors, only now and then some literary man or 
curious person, or relative travelling through Paris. 
Once Cousin Karl came. But these visits only excited 
the sick man and made him tired. Sometimes Matilda 
herself with her eternal gaiety tired him when she was 
there, and when she went away he yearned for her. 
His thoughts followed her. Where was she now? 
What was she doing? What was she looking at? At 
some man probably! Quite casually, of course! She 
would not think anything of it. And if he should speak 
to her? She was so careless, a real Parisian shopgirl! 
A grisette! ‘ 

One evening, when Matilda came home late, she 
found her husband bent double and groaning on the 
floor of her bedroom. He had lain there a long time 
and could not get up. He had thought he heard a 
noise and was seized by jealousy. He had dragged 
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himself from his mattress and into the next room, 
creeping along the floor with long pauses in between, 
in maddening pain, until finally at his wife’s bedside 
he broke completely, blissful that his suspicion was 
unfounded. He, who as a poet had soared through all 
the worlds, as a wanderer on earth crept in the dust at 
the feet of Matilda. His impulse toward debauchery 
was long ago extinguished; the impulse that drove him 
now was only the impulse of kindness. Had his de- 
bauchery of former times, indeed, been anything but 
the disease of a noble impulse? The poor Ahasuerus 
had never met a woman of his own kind in all the 
wandering of his life, a woman who could stand near 
to his heart and soul. He had gay letters dictated to 
his old mother telling her how well he was. He did not 
want her to suffer. | 

He liked the nights best. He prayed to the moon 
like the very first of his race. The quiet night! Loneli- 
ness reigned over the whole house. Only up from the 
street sounded now and then the rattling of a late 
wagon, or a little mouse gnawed lightly on the wood- 
work of his room, as the Fates were gnawing at his life’s 
thread. Sometimes he raised his right eyelid and 
looked out of the narrow high window at a lonely little 
star shining. But by this single little star, he saw when 
his eye was closed again the whole infinite blue-black 
firmament with its innumerable stars and its still and 
quiet moon. As in his springtime days his soul would 
lead him out by the hand and his rare, quiet, soulful 
German smile would touch his lips; 


The slender water lily 
From the lake looks up above, 
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And the moon sends down a greeting, 
A little pang of love. 


Bashful her small head sinking 
She droops to the water rim, 
And there at her feet, poor fellow, 

Pallid, she still sees him. 


And oftener and oftener his soul led him back to his 
German home: 


Yes, once I had a lovely Fatherland, 
And it would seem 

Oaks were high there, the violets sweet, 
It was a dream. 


German kisses I knew and German speech 
(How sweet they seem 

You'd scarce believe) uttered: ‘I love you’; still 
It was a dream. 


His bodily life dragged on, but his soul took on new 
life and his last book of songs appeared. To be sure, 
some of it was the hack-work, clay-bound Henry, but 
many a sunny thread of the nightly seer was woven into 
them. And it brought in money. Matilda looked for 
a better flat, where pale sunshine at least could pene- 
trate to the couch upon which he dragged out his living 
death, and now Henry could be better nursed so that 
he might hold on to his soul. Sometimes with an opera- 
glass he could look down into the streets and he en- 
joyed seeing the children and the dogs who played out 
there in the sunshine. What mattered it to him that 
his limbs were withered, that he was plagued by a con- 
tinuous thirst, that he lay in a narrow dark hole in his 
misery? He could see the sun again. The sun! Ahas- 
uerus stood on the edge of the desert, his feet on the 
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high mountain, barred off from the promised land. 
And yet Ahasuerus crept on. He did not even notice 
that he was going upwards, but thought that he was 
walking on a level to the grave. He clung to the sun as 
he went, and the more he thought about it the more he 
thirsted for it. 

For one article that Henry wished to write he needed 
the Bible and he read and read and could not lay it 
down. Now for the first time he really saw Moses, the 
ruler of his race, with his stone tablets in his hand, and 
he recognized Uncle Simon, with Solomon’s ring on his 
finger, preserving the racial purity of the blood through 
thousands of years. Building on the Biblical founda- 
tion he saw Jerusalem’s period of splendour and its 
downfall and saw the dreams of the sleeping German 
people. Then he discovered Luther. He, the cool 
Jewish man of reason, the impertinent scorner of every- 
thing noble and great, learned to reverence. With sur- 
prise and rapture and admiration he now read the 
greatest of all German poets whom he had formerly 
looked upon as merely a man of firm and clear reason- 
ing power. He read him in that eternal work which he 
left as the most glorious monument of our glorious 
German language, he read him in the German Bible. 
Henry, the greatest German stylist of his age, looked 
up worshipfully to this powerful man who had turned 
the great songs of the Hebrew and Greek world into 
noble and real German songs and dramas, without los- 
ing the Hebrew glow or the Greek nobility. 

In this way he came to the following quotation which 
he had only known heretofore in a French Bible and 
which he had translated as ‘Do not err. God cannot be 
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trifled with. For the things which a man sows, he shall 
act.’ Despite his attempts he brought no clear mean- 
ing out of that until he opened the German Bible and 
found the words: ‘Be not deceived, for God will not 
let himself be mocked! And whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he reap.’ 

What rhythm, what power, what clarity! Then he 
turned the leaves further and read wherever his eye 
fell, and found Luke 1, 12: ‘You shall find the child 
in his swaddling clothes, asleep in a manger.’ That 
was perfect metre! And in the German what exulta- 
tion in the repeated sounds! He read the gorgeous 
song of Job where God asks him: 

Hast thou given the horse strength? 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? 

Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? 

The glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

He paweth the earth and rejoiceth in his strength: he goeth on to 

meet the armed men. 

He mocketh at fear and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back 

from the sword. 

The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage: neither be- 

lieveth he that it is the sound of the trumpet. 

He saith among the trumpets ha ha; and he smelleth the battle 

afar off, the thunder of the captains and the shouting. 


Wherever he looked he found new strength and 
beauty and significance. Finally he found Matthew 
xxi, 37: ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets and stoneth them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not!’ Then Henry lay quite 
quiet and thought. 
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And on the path upon which Luther had lured the 
artist the man found the Bible itself.. From this book 
rose a spring that came from the unfathomable, so 
fresh, so clear, so life-giving, so penetrating for the 
withered body, that it lifted itself like a withered plant 
when the sun’s rays bring it new life. The wish which 
he had felt of yore in the free heather fields of the 
Pyrenees was fulfilled. He threw himself panting with 
thirst upon the priceless mountain water and drank 
and drank and bathed his eyes. And the holy water 
made him at moments both to see and to understand. 
He knew now that this Book was the source of all 
rivers and springs in oases of the wide desert of life 
through which his way had led. He drank and drank, 
and when he looked back, he saw that he already stood 
halfway up the mountain. Before his eyes lay the way 
he had gone in the quiet shining of the evening sun and 
he recognized, surprised, that it had not led through 
deserts, but through a beautiful land of quiet woods 
and fragrant gardens. 

Now for the first time he saw how beautiful the way 
had been. The little gloomy things lay in shadow and the 
great, exalted things which his soul had lived through 
stood out in the clear light like high mountains. He 
saw that something of Moses’ Titan humanity and 
Luther’s soul of flame lived in him too. Through his 
pale, corpse-like hands streamed new hot blood and 
a strength that was quite different from the strength 
which the sea had sometimes lent him. Now he no 
longer felt the dunes under his feet, but the firm, 
strong, nourishing well-rooted mother soil. Was it 
possible that the dying Ahasuerus could still take root, 
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grow up to a tree and bear fruit? Like a shadow from 
his childhood a vague rider’s figure glided past him 
with powerful head and masterful eyes on a slender 
mare under gold-green leaves, on the avenue of his al- 
most forgotten native city. Napoleon! Another like 
Moses and Luther! Another with the blood of Atlantis 
in his veins! But he died forsaken on a lonely island 
and saw his work sink into the sea like Atlantis. 

And Moses, what had become of his work? Had 
his people not melted away into sand like a tired river? 
And Luther, the clear-seeing, who had hoped to lift 
all humanity to Christ because he himself saw Him in 
brightest purity, what had he accomplished? Was not 
his giant will, his rock firmness, broken into fragments 
that lay useless on the ground? All these giants had 
reached the mountain’s height, but to raise the people 
to their own vision had been impossible for all of them. 
The masses are like sand in a sieve. Raised high they 
fall through the sieve to the ground and only a few 
who are a little more than thin sand remain in the 
sieve. But had they worked only for the unattainable? 
Was everything that they had done quite dead? Was 
not everything eternal? Was not the smallest light of 
a soul eternally effective? Had not all told what they 
had seen on the mountain height? What did it matter 
that their earthly bodies must rot if by their souls 
other souls mounted in continuous new birth until at 
last a whole people of supermen should stand upon the 
mountain heights? 

He would try then in dying to form this new power 
that streamed through him into some great work. For 
if works must die, their influence will live. Nor would 
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he do this last work on his deathbed for blockheads, 
but children of the sun with their slender heads and 
shining eyes should be spurred on to effort. 

Was he still the same Harry or Henry who had gone 
along the smooth highway with the common herd most 
of his life? Was he not standing on the first little 
height? Could he not see in the deepest depths, the 
very lowest, a little glimmer of sunshine? Might not 
children of the sun be born finally from the common 
herd? Might not millions of single dim sparks grow 
to a mighty fire and flame up to heaven? Were his own 
Jewish people and his German people not capable of 
such fire? 

But it was not as Harry, not as Henry, but as the 
German Heinrich that he wanted to create this work, 
full of the heather-fragrance of the German heath! 
Let his relations burn up his memoirs! He would yet 
give to the German people a description of his way 
through life, the desert way, as Moses had given his. 
To the Germans of the East, his Jews, and the Ger- 
mans of the West, his Germans, he would give through 
his soul’s strength a mighty impulse toward the sun. 
The far-seeing glance of the Jews, their toughness and 
firm will, the quiet peacefulness and strength for 
sacrifice of the Germans, should be the roots for a 
mighty people on Germany’s soil that should be bro- 
ken by no storm and destroyed by no lightning. The 
new German Jews and all the old German races should 
work and protect the land of the German sun when 
envious enemies threatened its borders. Now he felt 
as Dietrich and Bach had once felt, that to shed the 
blood of sacrifice binds together better than the most 
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powerful hammer on the most glowing anvil. Jewish 
battalions should stand like a firm wall shoulder to 
shoulder with Prussian or Bavarian to conquer or to 
die. Then the Jew, proud of his race, should stand 
upright like the other Germans and all would exult 
together, crying ‘Brother!’ 

He, the former Ahasuerus, would, like Moses, after 
his wanderings stand on the high mountain of the 
promised land and stretching his arms wide proclaim 
to the people what he saw beyond. Everything grew 
bright about him, and suddenly he began, hesitatingly, 
doubtfully, and yet with a glimmering of hope, to pray 
to the unknown God: ‘Father of all! Let this dying 
body keep its mind long enough to reach the sunny 
height.. Lend me a single ray of Thy sunlight to hand 
on to my people!’ ; 

And he began to write his new work and thought 
only of it day and night. 


II 


THE WANDERER LOOKS INTO THE PROMISED 
LAND FROM THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN-PEAK 


OUTSIDE the open window the life of the world whirred 
on. Inside, raised and supported by a mountain of 
mattresses, lay the blind, lame, dying Ahasuerus. He 
had lain there seven long years in this death-vault. 
Sometimes for half a day at a time the most frightful 
cramps had torn his worn body and the pains of hell 
had raged in all his limbs. But he fought against them 
with a tough will, the same with which the desert 
wanderers bore the killing heat of the sun and the dry 
thirst of their parched throats till Heaven pointed out 
the far-off oasis. Before Heinrich lay his writing-case 
and with worn trembling fingers he tried to hold the 
pencil and write. For this last work he wanted no 
hearers, he could not dictate. With difficulty he held 
his single eye open. The pictures of his youth all 
framed in gold floated past him. Restlessly the clock 
on the mantel in the outer room ticked off the seconds 
and dropped them without a pause into the sea of 
eternity; everything the same since the very begin- 
ning of the world and yet each one a new being in him- 
self, stable, just like the greater part of a life which 
arranges itself like pictures in a row, stable, numb and 
dumb, and yet always still living along with us. For all 
things have bodies, all things have souls, and every part 
is itself a being and every being is again a part. So 
eternity is woven into the finite until the finite becomes 
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eternity. So the part with its fine antennz is aware of 
the whole and the whole lives in the parts. The firmest 
solid is but illusion and all illusions have an invisible 
body and all that is visible is lost for him who does not 
see, and the most hidden is bright and clear to him who 
has sight. 

Matilda had gone out, the maid was away, the par- 
rot asleep, and Heinrich lay between his two props 
with closed eyes, a little heap of misery, powerless to 
move and yet roaming over world-spaces. But his 
strength did not break. The flames burned more 
rarely. He was seized by a nameless anxiety. Was his 
work to die before he died? If there were a God he 
must help! He pleaded again: ‘Lord send me new 
strength! Send me Thy love!’ He listened to the still- 
ness, holding his breath, and in his soul he felt that 
something must come, was aware that it was coming. 
Waves from another world and yet related to him, 
waves that belonged to him, softly touched his aura 
and floated into him. He listened, listened. He was 
entirely concentrated into listening, waiting, longing, 
hoping. 

A slight rap sounded on the door of the other room. 
Or was it only the tapping of a worm in the wall? He 
listened again and the rap sounded again. But Hein- 
rich’s weak voice did not reach to the door. Then the 
outer door opened and light, shy, hesitating steps came 
in. Heinrich’s dying body trembled and his soul 
trembled lest that which was coming should not 
come. 

‘Who is there?’ he whispered, low as in a dream. 
He felt a presence standing at the entrance of the room, 
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and raised his eyelid and shrieked — ‘ Hildegarde!’ It 
seemed to thunder back at him from all the walls, and 
yet it was really hardly more than a whisper of his 
broken voice. In the frame of the narrow door of the 
death-vault a strange being stood, lighted by the sun 
rays from the outer room. Like spring, like mountain 
meadows, like sunshine on still waters, like fragrance 
of flowers from his childhood, his longing stood there 
in the door turned to reality. A lovely slender maiden 
with blond shimmering hair, the purity and warmth of 
the sun shining in her eyes, stood shyly before him, her 
narrow shoulders somewhat raised as if she wanted to 
hide herself. 

‘Whom do you want?’ Heinrich stammered, un- 
certain of the reality. 

The young girl bent farther forward and hesitatingly 
said, ‘The German poet.’ And then, turning away her 
cléar eyes, as if she wanted to hide the secret of her 
soul, she went on, ‘Something brought me here that 
I could not withstand and did not want to with- 
stand.’ 

‘The German poet!’ Heinrich felt the sunshine 
whirling around him. He felt that little light sunny 
flames were lifting him and with a voice like the sun’s 
he exulted, ‘The German poet!’ 

But suddenly a heavy shadow fell over his sunshine 
and darkened it. The bits of ice in his heart pricked 
him. Irony crept into his voice and he wanted to 
laugh. ‘I, the German poet? I, the Jew?’ asked Hein- 
rich, full of alarm. 

Then the maiden opened her clear eyes wider, 
stretching out her slender hands as if for greeting, and, 
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throwing back her slender shoulders like opening 
portals, her warm young voice came to him like a ray 
of sunshine: 

‘Yes! The German poet who has awakened longing 
in the soul of our people everywhere as far as the 
German soul reaches and brought it to sunny spring- 
time blossoming.’ 

‘I, the scorned, hated, feared, and despised on all 
German soil? I, the homeless wanderer, Ahasuerus, I, 
the‘poet of the German people?’ 4 . 

‘Forget Ahasuerus! Let him go on like a ghost 
through the dark mists. But you, the German poet, 
hold firm your thousands of German souls. They may 
not even know your name but your song is sung by 
every child on German soil and thousands and thou- 
sands of souls send it up daily to the sun!’ 

“My song? Which song? I do not know what it is 
and have never even heard of it.’ 

‘Oh, you poorest of all poor men! Listen then to the 
song of your soul for the first time, as through you it 
sounds in all German hearts, from the weaver’s bench 
to the prince’s throne!’ 

Then the picture of springtime, youth, and loveli- 
ness disappeared from Heinrich’s eye. Softly he heard 
the grand piano in the next room begin to sound. 
Long-drawn-out, as if from a far distance, timid with 
wonder like stretched-out arms of longing, the waves 
of tone broke over his sick-bed and wrapped the ill, 
tired old wanderer up in themselves and let him sink 
to rest. Above the flowing waves of tone floated the 
tender maiden’s voice, like silver clouds, as she sang 
to the sick Jew’s German soul: 
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I know not what has come o’er me, 
That I feel so full of woe, 

A tale of old times before me 
That will not let me go. 


Night darkens with cool airs blowing, 
And quietly flows the Rhine, 

The top of the mountain is glowing 
In evening’s last sunshine. 


A lovely maiden is sitting 

Far up — and she’s wondrous fair! 
In her golden trinkets glittering 

She combs her golden hair. 


Gold comb for the golden treasure! 
She sings a song forbye, 

That has a mysterious measure, 
A potent melody. 


The fisher boy in his boat there, 
It seizes with wild despair, 
Unseeing the rapids — afloat there 
He only looks up through the air. 


I think boat and boy are swinging 
To Death where the waters run, 

And this it is with her singing 
The Lorelei has done. 


The last breath of the last tone floated softly into 
Heinrich’s soul. Lorelei stepped up to the sick-bed. 
The outer man there seemed dead. But something like 
a ray of sun glimmered from the depths of himself and 
laid a rosy glow of youth over his dead, pale skin. 
The very last little fragment of the last ice-splinter 
was melted. A sunny German smile lay on his narrow, 
fallen-in lips. ‘Home and Hildegarde both at once! 
It can’t be true!’ he whispered to himself. | 
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Lightly Lorelei laid her warm, girlish hand on the 
old man’s grey head. Heinrich felt for this hand and 
took it into his tired weak one, and as if in greatest 
dread he whispered several times quickly: ‘Stay! 
Stay! Do not forsake me now!’ 

And the young girl stayed. She was her mother’s 
youngest child and lived with her oldest brother who 
was doing some work in the Paris library. Her sur- 
name Heinrich did not know. He had a sort of holy 
timidity and did not even ask her mother’s name. 
She was a Suabian and had gone through the high- 
school. Her mother lived happily in South Germany. 
Her mother’s only brother had fought for Schleswig- 
Holstein’s freedom as a mature man and come home 
from the wars badly wounded, but still awaited with 
fiery pride the time when he with his white hairs should 
fight by the side of his sons for his Fatherland again 
when the hour for freedom and unity struck. 

Lorelei nursed Heinrich. She came daily and 
arranged his couch and stayed with him. And Hein- 
rich lost that contempt for himself which Harry and 
Henry had turned into self-torturing scorn. Through 
the reverence of this beautiful and pure girl he learned 
to reverence himself and feel ashamed of his ugly 
scorn, as the first human pair were ashamed of their 
own nakedness in the presence of God. Every morn- 
ing before Lorelei appeared, he had his beard shaved, 
and when he noticed that his bad pains were coming 
on he sent her away so firmly and violently that she 
could not hesitate to go. For he did not want her to 
see his features drawn with pain and himself so 
frightfully distorted as he was when his lame body 
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was bent and he threw the covers off as he struggled 
with agony. The pains lasted now without a break, 
except when he was numbed with morphine, for two or 
three days at atime. But what did pain matter to him! 
He had found his happiness and knew his goal. At such 
times the common rough maid served him best. And 
he preferred having his pain heightened by the screech- 
ing of the restless parrot and Matilda’s half-feigned 
grief than to have Lorelei see his suffering. 

Matilda, indeed, wished the young German girl to 
stay with Henry at such times, for she thought highly 
of her because she saved her and the maid so much work 
and wasso pleasant. Did her husband love this young 
girl? 

Matilda smiled benevolently when she thought of 
it. She felt very secure of the thing which she had 
called ‘love’ all her life and according to her view the 
new love was merely comic. 

In Heinrich’s soul the old real German love for 
Hildegarde had grown into a high and pure flame. 
For the soul never grows old and love is never anything 
but young. The Lorelei gave Heinrich his youth 
again. The flame which Lorelei fanned to a real flame 
in him penetrated her with its light and heavenly 
warmth and bound them both together releasing the 
suppressed sounds of his soul through words again. 
Lorelei’s hand wrote down what he said. He, who 
never in his life had accomplished a great work because 
alone he had not the strength to do it, here at the end 
of his life reached his goal. 

All formalities were past between Heinrich and his 
young friend; they said du to each other, and he 
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called her his Lorelei. ‘Lorelei’ sounded as soft to him 
as the breeze from a bird’s wings, or the tender pressure 
of a hand, or a soft caress. He completely forgot his 
poisonous witty cold nomad’s scorn, and in its place 
there came to the suffering sick Lazarus, for the first 
time in his life, a sound hearty German joyousness. 
There were times when he was as quiet as that blue sea 
which he had seen from the church in his native town 
and the white swan of his soul looked down into clear 
depths. Dying or living, Lazarus on his deathbed or 
Napoleon the conqueror, each man draws his own 
circle in the sea of life. Large at first trying to em- 
brace the whole world, then smaller and smaller until it 
becomes but a narrow circle about a deathbed. Hein- 
rich saw in the blue depths the little white clouds of 
the highest heights. And he wanted to live — to live 
as long as he could. He saw now that man is not 
single, but is two. But the evil imp in his body was 
lame and the Devil’s mirror broken. Who then was 
this? And he felt that a long thread went from his 
earthly circle out into the unknown. But to whom? 
Who was this unknown with whom his earthly self 
was so bound up? He searched with eyes and ears. 

It was in vain. There was nothing but mist around 
the mountain-top. The promised land was hidden 
and all the wisdom of the serpent of Paradise which 
was in his blood was not adequate to pierce the mists. 

‘This wall of mist is just what you are to me, my 
darling,’ he said to his Lorelei. ‘Though I shut my 
eyes I still know you are by me. And though the mist 
hang ever so dense a curtain before me, yet I know that 
the unnameable from beyond is here with us. But all 
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my seeking to understand is in vain. So far there 
is but one kind of cipher there, zeros. But the figure 
that stands before it remains unseen — and yet I know 
it is there. I feel it.’ 

Lorelei stroked his hand gently. Then she opened 
the Bible and her glance fell upon a paragraph, and 
she read it in her gentle voice: ‘ Now we see as through 
a glass darkly, but then face to face.’ 

‘But then!’ Was Ahasuerus still not dead? Must he 
wander, wander until the grave? He could not quiet 
himself; and yet it was only a short disappointment. 
He wanted to fathom the secret now, if there really 
were one, and not in the beyond. 

Lorelei read the Bible to him daily and while he 
brooded over it and sought to understand, her own 
soul grew as she read. She constantly found some- 
thing new and beautiful by means of her fine feeling. 
She found mighty wisdom that escaped him and led 
him imperceptibly from seeking and discovering to 
faith. Lorelei had read and heard a great deal, and 
she read beautifully. But it often seemed to her as if 
it were Heinrich reading and she were only listening. 
She lost herself in the Epistles of Paul. Until he was 
an old man he had been a constant wanderer and a 
searcher after knowledge. But instead of knowledge he 
came to the recognition that he could not fathom the 
divine nature. And the end of his life was faith. ‘Now 
abideth faith, hope, charity, these three.’ Shealso read 
John the Evangelist: ‘Blessed are they which have not 
seen and yet believe’; and, ‘This is the victory which 
has overcome the world: our Faith.’ Puzzling and 
noteworthy seemed the word of Almighty God in the 
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sixty-sixth chapter of Isaiah, at the thirteenth verse: 
‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you.’ Why did the Father of all not say: ‘As one whom 
his father comforteth’? 

They thought a great deal and talked about it and 
found no answer. In the Bible they turned from 
Luther the powerful stylist to Luther the powerful 
man. They read him and they read about him. Hein- 
rich laughed heartily, as the children of the sun laugh 
when he heard how the hero of the Wartburg in his 
noble German anger threw his inkstand at the Devil. 
But when he heard how scornfully Luther spoke of 
Reason as a harlot, he raised his hand to his closed 
eyes for a moment as if he wished doubly to hide him- 
self so that his shame could not be seen. 

After a while he said: ‘I ought to have known this 
man sooner. He would have transformed my youth.’ 
His weakness clambered about the giant’s strength 
as a plant about its stake. 

‘Beloved! How plainly I see now the short, thick- 
set peasants with their thick plebeian skulls! And 
yet how the sunny German eyes shone and lightened 
in them! How he stood on the side of the revolting 
peasants, angrily, when leaderless they murdered, 
plundered, and killed women and children, instead 
of trying to raise himself. How he, a peasant himself, 
called the weak princes to deeds! “‘If you don’t strike 
him he will strike you and the whole country with you! 
These are such wonderful times, that a prince of 
Heaven can win with his blood the prayers of others.”’ 

‘**He who can and does not punish is guilty of all 
the murder and evil that such scoundrels do.”’ 
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‘How that democrat, aristocratic as he was, rose 
above all aristocrats and gave orders!’ 

Never before in his whole life had Heinrich had 
any one to whom he could open his inmost soul. 
Rachel had been a mother to him and he her son; but 
the greater can only bare itself to the lesser. Only to 
the valley does the mountain show itself great. The 
mountains measure themselves by each other. 

Outside lay the fresh snow of the new year and its 
brightness lightened the chamber of death. Hein- 
rich’s body lay there in new white linen. The room 
shone like snow with cleanliness. A comfortable 
warmth came from the fireplace. Everything seemed 
to be waiting for a new spring and like a magic child 
of spring Lorelei sat by the sick man’s couch after 
she had finished the morning work. She stroked Hein- 
rich’s forehead softly. 

‘Now, dear one, we will go out into our sunny 
garden.’ Then she would read and Heinrich listened 
with his eyes shut. Only now and then he would lift 
his eyelid and look in the fair face of his young friend. 
Then she would nod to him smiling and hold his hand. 
They were reading Luther again. And of a sudden 
they fell upon that great word, which he shouted out 
to all mankind from the mountain-top, that his faith 
was ‘a bold and living confidence in God’s grace, so 
firm that he would die a thousand times for it.’ 

‘Bold!’ Heinrich raised his tired eye again, lit by 
Luther’s strength. ‘Beloved, write that down in my 
book. If I could only believe as that rock of the faith 
believed!’ 

She said to him, ‘You will believe. Only let Faith 
flow into you! 


EO ———— —— 
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‘Flow into me? Must it not come out of me?’ 

‘Oh, no!’ Lorelei answered so quickly that she was 
frightened herself and shook her shoulders shyly. 

Then they were silent a long time. Heinrich began 
to talk of Napoleon and told her how he had seen him. 
They were silent again. Suddenly Heinrich said: ‘He 
never found another soul to whom he could speak. 
He stood alone like a mountain in a flat country. 
Speechless! And no one knows what fire burned in 
him. He never had the joy in life that I have now. 
Yet one thing is certain: he had Faith. He believed 
in his star!’ 

Another time they talked about Goethe. ‘Goethe 
is always repeating that he never touches the curtain 
or oversteps the boundaries that weak humanity has set 
forus. He is contented when elemental things astonish 
me, he can give nothing higher nor does he wish men 
to seek anything beyond; this is the boundary line.’ 

‘Despite that,’ answered Lorelei, ‘I can never quite 
believe that he was merely cold and unapproachable 
sitting on a human throne and setting Reason up as 
the highest good. He lived and whoever lives, experi- 
ences. No one with a soul stands still. The soul must 
go on wandering until it dies.’ 

They read the second half of ‘Faust’ and read it 
through a second time immediately. 

‘How he seeks and strives and feels about in the 
emptiness and wanders on and finds no rest, nowhere 
a place to stop!’ said Lorelei, and Heinrich said: 
‘IT used to be unable to understand him because I was 
wandering off alone and could not stand beside him. 
Now I know him, he too is a sun-seeker.’ _ 
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‘And when as Faust he saw the sun in its highest 
height, he turned away, overwhelmed and dazzled by 
the measureless flames,’ answered Lorelei. 

‘Just as Moses and God’s prophets turned their 
backs upon God when they saw his shining eyes and 
as John the seer, when he beheld Him, fell at his feet 
as one dead.’ 

‘We have but a coloured reflection of life. That is 
all that Faust learned from men,’ murmured Heinrich. 
‘But that does not give strength, I must fight to the 
death and with death.’ 

Then Lorelei took his hands soothingly and said 
gently: ‘Goethe himself says, ‘‘Only he wins freedom 
and life who wins them daily anew!’’ Oh, if I could 
only help you in your fight, Heinrich!’ 

“You! Ah, you!’ murmured Heinrich and slowly and 
painfully laid his other hand upon hers. They were 
silent a long time, then he opened his eye again. The 
tenderest love shone in it. ‘Read that again, child, 
about the Doctor Marianus when he prayed to Mary!’ 

She read. Her tender voice made him feel Faust’s 
soul released and spreading into the ether: 

‘All that is temporal 
Is but a symbol; 
All unattainable 
Will be event; 
The indescribable — 
Here it is done; 


The eternal feminine 
Draweth us on.’ 


‘The eternal feminine draweth us on!’ Again Hein- 
rich looked into Lorelei’s face and his eye shone like 
distant lightning. 


r 
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After a while he said: ‘Go, for to-day, darling! I 
must talk to myself now. I believe that I feel some- 
thing of the twilight of a new day....Draweth us! 
Draweth us again! Yes, we are being drawn. By 
longing, Love. By longing!... That is the bond that 
draws us upward from birth to the grave. From above, 
here, and then above.’ He shut his eye and lay thought- 
ful. 

Lorelei kissed his forehead and went away with 
hushed steps. 

The next morning he was very tired and could not 
manage the dictation. ‘Love, lay away the writing- 
book. My head is too confused. My soul is struggling, 
struggling, and something is drawing me forwards, 
but my body lacks the strength to follow. We must 
rest. Give me your hand.’ After a while he spoke: 
‘There is only one more step. But I can’t find the 
bridge,’ and with a loving smile he added, ‘Help me to 
find it, child!’ 

Hesitating Lorelei looked at him. ‘I thought last 
night —I had something’—and uncertainly she 
drew a little book from her pocket. ‘I have spoken of 
him to you once already, Heinrich. May I give him to 
you to-day?’ 

‘Whom?’ asked Heinrich, his invalid’s irritability 
somewhat excited. ‘Are we to read again? We have 
readallthe great men. Theycan’t show me the bridge!’ 

‘I brought Hélderlin,’ she said, pushing her shoul- 
ders forward as if to hide herself in them. 

‘Hoélderlin the Greek enthusiast? I don’t like these 
German Greeks. They all smell of the schools, with 
their artificial adornments.’ _ 
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‘You don’t even know him, Heinrich!’ 

‘I read him somewhat a long time ago. He de- 
claims Greek verses! I don’t want to hear him.’ 

Lorelei sat up straight and threw back her shoulders 
like a cloak and with a victorious childlike smile she 
said: ‘Heinrich, you must!’ 

Then he smiled too and she began to read: 


To THE PARCE 
Only one summer grant me, ye powers, 
Only one Autumn to ripen my song, 
Then with the sweet game sated, my heart 
Will willingly pass, — Will willingly die. 


Then will I welcome the world of shadows, 
Will rest content, though my stringed lute 
Cannot go with me; since I shall have lived, 
Lived once like gods, and I cannot ask more. 


Heinrich nodded. ‘Read me some more,’ he said, 
and Lorelei read on: 


MaANn’s PRAISE 


Is my heart not holier and fuller of life 

Since I loved? then why had I honour more rife 
When I was prouder and wilder, 

Fuller of words and emptier? 


The crowd loves what in the market is sold, ' 
The churl honours the man of power and gold, 
In the divine believe only those, 

Those only who are themselves divine. 


Heinrich looked at Lorelei and said softly: ‘Child, 
write that last sentence in my notebook, so that I can 
read it in my lonely nights. They only believe in the 
divine who are divine. I thank you for your Hélderlin!’ 
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A fine flush spread over the young girl’s face and she 
read on from another poem: 
O quiet sky, ever thou keepest fair 
My soul in pain; yet my heart grows nobler 


Lifting itself .to courage in your beams 
Helios! often, this my rebel heart. 


And then Lorelei read that fine light chime, which 
sounded through all of Hédlderlin’s life: 


‘I understood the quiet of the sky, 
But the word of man I never grasped.’ 


Heinrich’s hand reached out toward his young 
friend. She took it in hers. ‘My love,’ he said, ‘he is 
different from all the other great. They raise them- 
selves from the earth towards the gods; but he was a 
god astray on the earth.’ 

Lorelei was silent, and Heinrich lay still and silent. 
At last he said: ‘Child, read more, more from this 
Saint.’ Lorelei read: 

‘O holy heart of my people, Fatherland, 
Patient as is the quiet breast of earth, 


Misjudged, though from thy secret places 
Strangers their noblest thoughts have drawn.’ 


And she read the other verses: 


‘Along thy streams I went and pondered 
While through the meadows rang the tones 
Of nightingales, and stilly lingered 
The sun upon the twilit earth.’ 


As she read this one, Heinrich said: ‘He must have 
had your eyes — and your hair — and your German 
soul. If I had only known him sooner!’ And finally 
she read the last barely legible lines that this God- 
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endowed man had written with trembling -fingers, 
before he died: 


THE LINES OF LIFE 


Life’s lines are different in different station, 
Like paths or like the mountain’s rim; 

What we are here God fashions fresh for Him 
With harmony and peace and compensation. 


Lorelei closed the little book. Something like a soft 
breeze passed through the room. For a long time they 
sat hand.in hand in the warmth and brightness with 
its heralding of spring while outside the white snow- 
flakes fluttered down softly and quietly. Lorelei 
cowered into herself again and looked straight ahead. 
Then she got up and fetched from her handbag a little 
notebook and took a piece of paper from it. She said 
hesitatingly, ‘Here I have his most priceless legacy. 
I copied it in his own quiet room, which I visited in my 
native town. All the dry professors have thought this 
glorious vision an expression of a sick brain. But I 
have the certainty that he was dead only to the outer 
world, but in his body which could no longer serve his 
soul this lived as on a lonely island in the sea, a part 
of himself and he saw what no man has seen in the 
flesh. In no book has the seer’s inner vision found a 
place. Reason has shrugged its shoulders and put it 
aside. And yet — Hélderlin must have been for a mo- 
ment in heaven, Heinrich! And so his earthly shell had 
to die. Listen, how he draws up our glorious German 
language with him into the unearthly heights!’ 

Full of wild roses, 


With golden pears beset, 
The land hangs in the sea. 
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Come ye pure swans 

Drunken with kisses 

Dip down your heads 

Into the holy waters of abstinence. 
Woe’s me! where shall I find 
When winter comes, the flowers, 
And where sunshine 

And shadows of earth? 

The walls stand silent, 

And cold in the wind 

The banners are beating. 


Heinrich’s crippled body was shaken by a fit of 
trembling. He tried to raise himself. His closed eyes 
opened of themselves and looked out beyond all earthly 
sorrows. His lamed hands were spread out. His voice 
sounded as if from a distance and his lips whispered: 
‘and cold in the wind the banners are beating’ and 
then: ‘How the rusty weather-vane on the frosty roof 
creaks and complains!’ A shudder drew over his thin, 
crooked body and threw him back among the pillows. 
His eyes closed again. His hand crept seeking across the 
coverlet. It was taken gently by Lorelei’s warm young 
hands, and Heinrich whispered: ‘Read it again!’ 
She read it again slowly with a soft, yearning voice. 
Inaudibly Heinrich repeated the words with her. When 
she ended, his other hand felt for the paper in her 
hand. ‘Give me the words in my hand!’ He lay very 
still. Now and then a trembling passed over his face. 
Then he said, almost inaudibly as if to himself: ‘Yes! 
He had seen heaven and so his earthly part had to die. 
My earthly part must die so that I may see heaven.’ 
Later he whispered, opening his eye with his hand and 
looking at Lorelei: ‘Child, my earthly work is about 
over. If I die before it is finished, use Hédlderlin’s 
“Song of Longing”’ for the end!’ 
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All night Heinrich lay there quiet and without pain 
and his soul flickered and sank in him. He thought of 
Lorelei and of what had come to him through her. He 
understood now that feeling is a thing that comes to us 
from the outside, is created by another and becomes a 
third. Nor can Faith come from ourselves by dint of 
resolution and determination, but must be given to us. 
It must be felt. And when the fullness of feeling has 
become so great in us that it quite fills and penetrates 
and surrounds us so that instead of its becoming a part 
of us we become a part of it, then we really have Faith, 
or, better, Faith has us. Faith is Feeling which has 
become Being. 

And of a sudden in fiery letters upon the darkness 
before his inward eye, he saw the word of God, the 
Father: ‘Like as a mother comforteth her children’; 
and now he understood it all at once. The earth, the 
world, eternity, bliss, the sun, all longing and love — 
that was the eternal feminine. And he understood, too, 
that man on earth is not a whole, but only a half. 
The other half is beyond the earth and is feeling its way 
to us here and must be felt by us, as we wander toward 
it on the path of longing led by the hand of God, which 
draws us gently until we are on the mountain-top 
and see our other half beyond, his infinite love in all 
its glorious light and splendour, until we unite our- 
selves with Him and become a Whole, Love. 

And now as he lay on his deathbed and looked out 
at the dim flicker of the single star which shone in at 
his window, he no longer thought of the moon-faced 
Venus, who claims and receives, but he thought of 
Mary’s lovely, youthful face in the glory of the sunny 
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heavens, sitting upon her divine throne, spreading her 
heavy purple mantle over all the bent shoulders of the 
children of earth, that mantle that bears all the sorrows 
of earth. And her shoulders were thrown wide and her 
arms spread out her mantle and as if in sheer longing 
for sacrifice she seemed to say: ‘Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden!’ 

‘The eternal feminine draws us on!’ An impulse 
that seemed almost to tear his body from his soul 
raised him up. He had to see the whole sky once 
before he died. His weakness seemed to him almost 
like a giant’s strength, he dragged himself to the 
window, fell into the chair that he found there, and 
managed with his lame hand to throw open the win- 
dow. The wind, the harbinger of spring, blew gently 
in. Heinrich wrapped himself in the coverlet he had 
dragged along and once again for the first time in many 
years he saw the whole sky and saw the winking and 
blinking of that sea of stars. He felt above him and 
around him in the shining of these little points of light 
the circling of myriads of vast worlds through eter- 
nity. And he was alone, a little mortal, in the infinite 
spaces of being, alone, quite alone by himself, shut 
off, a little world in himself, like those giant worlds in 
the firmament. In him were myriads of generations, 
from eternity to eternity, just asin those worlds. What 
ungraspable, immeasurable greatness and nothing- 
ness at the same time flowed into each other through 
space and time! All these single worlds, so strange 
to one another and yet — united. He sat and gazed. 
Eye, body and mind disappeared. He felt nothing but 
a little pricking in his skin and then from the outside, 
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from above, from all sides, a lifting and a drawing, so 


that he had to stretch out his weak arms, and lean 


¢ 


forward. He heard the cracking and roaring and flood- — 
ing and waving of the world-spaces and he saw the ~ 
light of eternity and felt it pouring over him in all its — 


fullness, streaming through him, releasing, lifting and — 


a 


uniting him to the great All in One. The whole world © 
seemed dipped in dazzling flames and mighty trumpets ~ 
sounded. He was far from the earth now in the midst — 
of all these worlds. And these worlds in their uncount- — 
able numbers had become as nothing to him, had flowed ~ 


‘ with him into the Whole, the One which is the only 
reality, the eternal being of the Father which is the 
mother of mankind. He stood and stood motionless. 
His earthly body was empty. 

In the morning the maid found him unconscious, 
motionless upon the ground. 


That morning when Lorelei roused by Matilda’s 


cries, came into the sick-room, Heinrich greeted her 


a” 


smiling, with flushed cheeks, looking almost well and — 
beautiful. He could not speak much, but stroked her — 


hand. All at once he said ‘Lorelei, we must write! 


: 


I believe my life’s work will be brought to its end — 
to-day.’ And then he spoke. His voice was stronger — 
and more alive than it had been. Sometimes Lorelei © 


was overwhelmed as she wrote and had to pause, so 


powerful and gripping were the words that poured — 
forth from his soul. And the end of his work sounded | 


like the first page of a new work, opening upon strange 
worlds. 

After the last words the young girl’s hand dropped 
exhausted. She sat there silent and the sick man lay 
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there silent. Heinrich’s two hands rested upon the 
finished work. Then he said: ‘Take the key from under 
my pillow and open the wardrobe there by the bed. 
Put the work in there. Let it lie there by my Memoirs 
which the relatives will burn. They are worth nothing, 
anyhow. But our new work we will send to the printer 
to-morrow. How glad I am that I, the one-time 
Ahasuerus, am the one to bring down a blessing upon 
my people!’ 

Lorelei closed the wardrobe and put the key back 
under his pillow. 

Heinrich lay there silent. Finally he said: ‘I want 
to write to my old mother; she is eighty-four years old 
now, and I want to tell her how well I am!’ He 
dictated the letter and Lorelei wrote it, and then she 
had to write one to a friend in Germany in which he 
said: ‘I have come back to God, like the prodigal son. 
The longing for Heaven overcame me!’ 

Again Heinrich lay silent. Across his face passed 
faint shadows as before a storm. Then a frightful 
contraction drew the worn-out body backwards, his 
face turned yellow, with deep, heavy wrinkles; his 
eyeballs disappeared, and with a frightfully distorted 
hand he waved: ‘Don’t look at me! Go away! Go 
away quickly!’ And with light groans he added: 
‘And come day after to-morrow.’ 

Lorelei nodded her head affirmatively, although he 
could no longer see her, and went out. 

The third day after was dark and threatening. 
A heavy bank of clouds lay over all the houses and 
made the earth seem cut off from Heaven. In Hein- 
rich’s quiet room the window was wide open. Damp 
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shreds of mist came in and out ceaselessly, waving like 


grey veils in the rainy wind. In the next room the — 


clock ticked on the mantel monotonously, as it had 


done through all the years of pain, marking the little © 


seconds. Otherwise there was no sound. Matilda and 
the maid had gone out on important errands. Still 


at 


and motionless lay the one time Ahasuerus on his — 
couch, covered with a smooth white coverlet like light- _ 


fallen snow. The white, snow-cold hands were folded 


a. 


as if for prayer. The white face was free of lines, re- 
leased from all its pains and full of holy rest, like the — 
still wide sea upon which a swan completes its last 


circle. Softly the young spring wind sang its song of 
longing, but Ahasuerus lay still. 

Light steps sounded in the front room, just as when 
Lorelei appeared for the first time but to-day Ahasuerus 


as gy 


— 


lay still. Lorelei stood before his couch. His face was — 


quiet and peaceful while the wind played about him. 


Quietly Lorelei dropped on her knees at his bedside — 


and laid her face upon his white hands. Her shoulders 
twitched slightly. At last she rose up slowly again and 
folded her hands like the white hands on the coverlet. 
For a long time she stood motionless so and her eyes 


gazed through tears at Heinrich’s peaceful happy face. — 


And again she bent over and breathed a final kiss upon 
his hands and forehead. Then a sudden fear fell upon 


her, she hastily turned the key in the wardrobe, and — 


felt, in the dark space. Her arm remained stretched 
out and her face turned white. The wardrobe was 
empty. Matilda, eager about her money, had taken 
all the manuscripts and sent them to the relatives to 
be destroyed. 


ena ——_ 
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And so the work was burnt up which Ahasuerus on 
the mountain height had wished like Moses to give 
to the people, unread, unheard, unknown. Or did 
perhaps the spring wind spread it abroad in the 
Rhineland? Or did it wander like a free spirit in the 
sunny heavens and drop gently upon other souls? 

The Lorelei still sits upon her rock by the German 
Rhine and her song of longing echoes in all German 
hearts. 


THE END 
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